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NOJOQUE; 

A QUESTION FOR A CONTINENT. 

BIT 

HINTON ROWAN mLLPEB, 

OF NORTH OAROLmA, 

AmBOB or "TBI JMFKKDJXQ CBUOB (XT TEB BODTE." 



How natanl hM it been to Meume tliat the motlTe of those who h*ye proteeted 
a^Binst the extenaton of Staitery wm an unnatiuvl sympathy with the negn>» In- 
■teed or what it ahraja hM reaUy been— oonoem Ibr the welltoe of the White Ifan. 

Sbwabd. 

Deep-rooted pn{|adioea entertained by the whitea; ten thooaand recoUeotiona bj 
the bhMrks, of the injoriea they have aostained; new proYooatlona: the roal dia- 
tinctkma trtdch Nature haa made, and manr atber drcnmatanoea. will divide vm 
into partiea, and nrodnoe oonvolaiona, which will probably never end but in ttie 
extcrmlnatlnfi of ue one or the other race. JsFTSBaoH. 

And tbon, toob Ethi o pia I againat thee alao will I nnaheathe my aword. 

ZXFHAHIAa. 
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DEDICATION. 

That most JEnltghiened and Progressive Portion of the 
People of the New World, who have the Far-reaching Fore- 
«///</, and the Manly Pairiotism^ to Determine Irrevocably , 
by their Votes, in 1868 — 1872, Sooner or Later, thai, after 
Hie Fourth of July, 1876, {or, at the very farthest, after the 
First of January, 1900,) No Slave nor Would-be Slave, 
No Negro nor Mulatto, No Chinaman nor unnative Indian, 
No Black Twr Bi-colored Individual of whatever Name or 
Nationality, shall ever again find Domicile anywhere 
Within the Boundaries of the United States of America ; — 



AU those Preeminently Sagacious and Oood Men wlio 
are Deeply Impressed vnih the Conviction, tJiat even Hie 
Firmest Founded and the Noblest Vindicated of all Repub- 
Uf.% whether Ancient or Modem, and the Best System of 
Government ever yet Devised beneath the Sun, can never 
Fulfil its Promised Mission of Unexampled Greatness and 
Grandeur, until After it shall have been Brought under the 
Exclusive Occupancy and Control of the Heaven-descended 
arid Incomparably Superior White Races of Mankind, 

This Volume is Most Bespectfully Dedicated, 

By their Friend and Fellow-citizen, 

THE AUTHOR 



PREFACE. 



WsES I to state here, firanklj and categoricallj, that 
the primary object of this work is to write the n^ro 
out of America, and that the secondary object is to 
write him, (and manifold millions of other black and bi- 
colored caitifib, little better than himself) out of exist- 
ence, God's simple truth would be told; wherefore, 
referring the reader to the body of the work itself for 
my incentives and reasons in the premises, I might now, 
not without propriety, desist fix)m farther prefetory 
remarks, — ^but yet I will say something mora 

The highest temporal good of which the best men are 
capable, whether in regard to themselves individually 
or collectively, is, I believe, to be ultimately attained in 
America, — ^in America with more certainty, and with 
leas delay, perhaps, than in any other country in the 
world. Nowhere else are men so profoundly actuated 
by pure and noble sentiments, — sentiments which, di- 
vested of all mawkish and irrational conceits, harmon- 
Lse so exactly with the immutable requirements and 
oonditiaius which, from the very beginning of time, 
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have been predetermined and decreed in the councils 
of Heaven. 

Yet there are many very despicable and worthless 
men in America, — ^in all the Americas, — ^as, indeed, in 
most other countries, who, so fer from contributing in 
any measure to the general progress and well-being of 
society, who, so fSar from elevating any part of man- 
kind to a higher standard of excellence, are always, to 
a greater or less extent, repressing and neutralizing the 
lofty eflforts of those who are^ infinitely better than 
themselves. 

These sluggish and apathetic enemies of true pro- 
gress, these unimpressible bafflers and repellers of good 
intentions, have I frequently seen, in painftdly loath- 
some and inauspicious numbers, on both sides of each 
of the three great Americas, — ^North America, South 
America, and Central America. I speak of negroes, 
mulattoes, Indians, Chinese, and other obviously infe- 
rior races of mankind, whose colors are black or 
brown, — ^but never white ; and whose mental and mo- 
ral characteristics are no less impure and revolting than 
their swarthy complexions. 

In nothing are any of these paltry creatures the sug- 
gestors or promoters of the world's advancement No 
name peculiar to them has ever been coupled with any 
generous or exalted purposa Not one of them has 
ever projected any notable or important work of general 
utility. Not one of them has ever been, nor is it possi- 
ble for any one of them ever to be, prominently instru- 
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mental in carrjing out any liberal flcheme of public 
improvement Not in the least has any spirit of laud- 
able enterprise ever manifested itself among thein, 
[Never, by word nor by deed, have they been the 
[fimherers of any magnanimous or sublime undertaking. 
Whether in reference to things past^ things present, 
or things to come, (in reference to all tilings, indeed, 
except those which appertain immediately and especi- 
ally to the stomachy) these coal-black and copper-colored 
ciitifi are, with rare exceptions, as absolutely thought- 
less and improvident as the grasshoppers of antmniL 
Concerning Uiem, however, there is one very consoling 
ind cheerful consideration, and that is, that the ap- 
pointed period of their tenancy upon the earth will 
won be up ; and then, like the short-lived ephemera of 
aaummer afternoon, they shall all speedily pass away, 
tod thenceforth and forever be known only, if known 
at all, in fossil form I 

In the present economy of Nature, there are causes 
in constant operation, which^ it is confidently hoped and 
believed, will ere long exterminate from the fair face of 
the earth, every one of the non-white drones and slug- 
gards and vagabonds here referred to ; and all persons 
who are not white, are, as an innate and inseparable 
lition of their existence, drones and sluggards and 
abends of the worst possible sort These steadfast 
and infiiUible efforts of Nature to rid herself of certain 
decrepit and effete races, which, like the toxodons, the 
gljrptodons, the mastodons, and thousands of other 
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extinct species of animals, liave already fulfilled the 
comparatiYelj nnunportant ends for which they were 
created, will be candidly discussed in the following pages. 
Numerous other matters, which, if not exactly collateral 
or relevant, may nevertheless be regarded as not al- 
together foreign to the centre-subject here indicated, will 
also be treated with firank and earnest attention. 

As for the author's paramount and ultimate object, 
as herein already referred to, that will be accomplished 
only when, from Spitzbergen to Gape Horn, and from 
the extreme East to the extreme West, the whole hab- 
itable globe shall be peopled exclusively by those 
naturally and superlatively superior races, — ^the pure 
White Baces, — ^to whom we are indebted for all human 
achievements which may be fitly esteemed and de- 
scribed as at once wise and good, brilliant and power- 

ful| splendid and imperishable. 

H.RH. 

Niw Yobs, /tiiM8» 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TRB NEaBO, ANTHBOPOLOOIGALL7 OOHBIDERED — AN IMFEBIOB 
FELLOW DONE FOB. 

I hATe nerer md rauoning more abrard, ■ophistzy more gross, In proof of the 
Athsnaidan creed, or Traosubstantiation, than the subtle labors of HeXvetins and 
Boosaean, to demonstrste tike oatiiral eqnaUtsr of wiMiirf«i<i itie golden m]% do 
•a joa would be done by, is aU the equality that can be supported or defended by 
wisann, or reconciled to common sense.— JOHM Adaics. 

I do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of man, distinguished 
tj ttMdr powers both of body and mind. I beUere there are, as 1 see to be the 
case in the races of other anfmals.~THOMA8 Jbvtbbson. 

I woold not dwell with any particular emphasis upon the sentiment, which I 
nererth^Ms entertain, with respect to the great diTersity in the races of men. I 
do not know how far in that respect I might not encroach on those mysteries of 
Frorldeooe which, while I adore, I may not comprehend.— Daniel Webster. 

What matters it that my febther and mother, and broth- 
ers and sisters, and myself, were all bom and reared in the 
good old North State ? What matters it that my febther, 
who never saw, and scarcely ever heard of, a railroad, a 
steamer, or a telegraph, and who, without ever traveling 
more than twenty miles from home, owned land and 
slaves, and lived and died, on the eastern bank of Bear 
Creek, a small tributary of the South Yadkin, in the 
western part of North Carolina? 

What matters it that my father's name (all except the 
surname) was Daniel? What matters it that my febther, 
like certain other men, — of some of whom the reader has 
doubtless heard, — ^found a beautiful and bewitching blue- 
eyed damsel, fell in love with her, and got married? 
What matters it that my mother's maiden name (all ex- 
cept the surname) was Sarah ? What matters it, indeed, 
that my father wooed, won and wedded Sarah Brown, — 
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an endeared and honored name, wbich, in these i 
rate days of French folly would be but too apt to loae* 
in some measure, at leasts the Anglo-Saxon eimplicity of 
its consonants, and to f^'lide into the vowel-terminating 
appellation of Sallie Browne? 

What matters it that, at intervals, respectively, of a 
year, more or less, joUy-facad Dame Nature, the great 
colonizer of the neighborhood, brought^ and placed un- 
der the guardianship of my good parents, seven children, 
five boys and two girls, all of whom, except the younger 
daughter, were named by my father, and she by my 
mother? What matters it that my parents' cbildreiiCs 
names (all except the surname) are thus recorded in a 
ponderous old Family Bible, — an excellent compilatioQ 
of ancient writings, which, if a fact of this sort may be 
here stated, my father's youngest, and homeliest, and most 
mischievous son has twice read regularly through, from 
GenesiB to Revelation, inclusive, besides having perused 
some of the finer poems thereof, especially those by Job, 
David and Solomon, at least three dozen times ? 

Hoiucs Haston, bom January 27, 1819* 

Henuietta Mikebva, bom Jime 30, 1H20, 

Hahdie Hogah, bom March 21, 1822. 

Amanda MABiAt bom November 22, 1823. 

Hai^son Pikkkey, bom November 4, 1825, 

Hampton Lafavette, bom October 8, 1827, 

HiKTON Rowan, born December 27, 1829* 

What matters it if, in these names, there is something 
of an aUiterative ampleness of the aspirate H ? May a 
man not have pet letters as well as pet pigs, pet pupa, 
and pet parrots? What matters it that my gentle and 
revered mother pleased entirely her own fancy in the 
nominal distinction of one of her own children ? Like 
some other ladies whom I have known, she was deter- 
mined to have her own way,— onoe at least ; she just 
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Id, and die would, and alie did ; and there was an 
end of it I And so, contrary to my father's Baggeetiona, 
mj second sister was not named Harriet, nor Hypatia, 
nor Helen. 

What matters it that this oUiterative characteristic of 
my father's mind was manifested even in the naming of 
Mb negroes, ^ — Judy, Jinsy, Joe and Jack,^ — all of whom 
were as black as jet, and as ink-like in color as the juice 
of Japan? I dare say, also, that my father's horses, on 
the one hand, and his dogs on the other, — although I am 
not now qnite certain how they were called, — ^might have 
leeognised their names in words of stich afBnity of frame 
SDd pronimciation as Manser, Merley and Moxon ; Ben- 
* d^, Boimeer and Bolton. In one case only can I oon- 
mre it possible that my father would have manifested 
a desire to depart from his nsual preference for allitera- 
tiTS appellations Had he been the owner of apes, mon- 
ks^i or baboons^ I have no doubt it would have been 
hii pleasure to call them by such gimcrack cognomens 
ta VaUandigham* Foote, Wise and Buchanan. 

What matters it that my father died (somewhat sud- 
denly, of a severe and unrelievable attack of the mumps) 
in the fall of 1830, when his youngest eon, who had then 
besn in the world but nine months, was stiB a dosd 
dinger to the breast^ — a source of sweet solacve and sus- 
tsnaDce, which his elder brothers banteringly allege he 
did not desert until he was at least six years of age 1 

What matters it that any of these things were as they 
vare» or are as they are? Little signiBcance, indeed, 
kM99 any of the intimations, or statement of facts, here 
idnoiood. In contrast with public interests and re<iuire- 
nsata, mere personal considerations are, or ought to be, of 
but rery small moment With heraldry^ pedigrees and 
f, I have, unlike John Chinaman, nothing to do. 

: a nuindarin of Shanghai, rif Canton or of *Pekin, to 
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lay before joa the tree or diagram of his genealogj, md 
he will straightway proTe to yon, provided yon wiSL ex- 
ercise full faith in what he says, that the Tenerated foun- 
der of his family was, tens of thonsands of years before 
the days of Adam, a SQCoessfol fish-monger, an expert 
knife-grinder, or a distinguished rag-picker, or something 
else equally honorable and aristocratic. We haye no 
such ancient reckonings in the United States, and it is 
only by the aid of Pintoism and Munchansenism that 
they can count so tar back in Europe. 

As a plain American republican, possessed of a mode- 
rate share of common sense, and Tery much Uke the gen- 
erality of my feUow-men, (my white fellow-men,) I was, 
and am, and shall be, — and that's sufficient. What, then, 

15 the burden of my business in this book? Wait a mo- 
ment^ listen, and I will teU you. 

I haye come here both to ask and to answer certain 
questions, which are fraught with the greatest possible 
interest to the better part of the New World, and, in a 
somewhat modified degree, to eyery part and parcel of 
the habitable globe. It is quite unnecessary that the 
reader should be held in suspense on account of the ques- 
tions and answers thus referred to — some of which t^ as 
follows: 

Question. What is the best and only true remedy for 
the present and prospectiYe troubles now brewing in the 
United States, between the White People and the 
Negroes? 

Anstoer. An absolute and eternal separation of the 
two races. 

Question. How could the separation here proposed be 
speedily and prudently effected ? 
Answer.' By giving fall and formal notice to the ne- 
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^ery one of ihem^ indudiiig the midattoes, tbe 

mB^ the octoroonB, and oil the other non-whites, 

&it» after the 4th of July, 1876, their presence would be 

no lodger required nor tolerated north of the northern 

Ebouidarjr of Mezioo, and by assisting them, to a limited 
to get somewhere (it would matter yery Httle 
Boath of that south-moving boundary. 
iioii^ Is there no other manner in which the ne- 
prho are het becoming a consummate and nnbeara- 
ble nuisance, might be effectually and finally separated 
from that really estimable portion of the people of the 
Caited States — the white people — ^who, while they are 
emiDaiilly worthy^ are also enlightened and progresa- 
ifef 

i(iunc«r. Tea All impm^D-complexioned persons, of 

whaierer nationality, whether black or brown, whether 

IS, or Indians, or Chinese, or bi- colored hybrids, now 

ident m the United States, might (lor the present at 

) be colonized in a State or Territory by themselves, 

Texas or in Arizona, for instance, and there, under 

[table regulations^ required to remain strictly within 

Qie limits assigned them, 

Quedion, In any policy which we, the white people of 
ihe United States, may be induced to pursue toward the 
lu^proes, what should always be with us a controlling mo- 
•to — ^what should unfailingly constitute one of the great 
laid ultimate ends at which we should aim ? 

Anmtxr. We should so far yield to the evident designs 

1 porposes of Providence, as to be both willing and anx- 

\tm to see the negroes, like the Indians and all other effete 

md difigy-hned races, gradually exterminated from the 

.hoe of ihe whole earth. 
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fioritf o€ tt^segiD^ii iwntmiJ, < 

,1 

li?«d; askd 
tboiM whomwiem, Aawm all oUian^ dioiild be 
tortmly t<«J aad heeded in the dJimMinn of the i 
fe enljjecte bere menlioiied. To begin, then, let us aee, in 
ih&tr9Ajim», wbei bee been found to be trae in lefer- 
eftee to iome of tbe moet 

nCVtUM AJTD. DI8IDI6UI8HIN0 GHAlUCIKBIBnGB OF 
THB KnGBO. 

Omrier, in Us ''Animfll Kingdom,* page 60, aaj% 




**Th» Mgio noe to oonffaied to the foeOi of Moont AOei; it to 
flHrfM bj ft btodc oomptoitoii, eitoped or wooOj hiir, o ompwod 
iiwliim. tnil ■ fl«l iiniii The projeetioiii of the kiwor parte of the 
IM^ ••4 ih» Hitok 1^ eHdnUy i^psadmafte it to the monkey 
tHU} ••4 ite hofdeiof wUeh it eoDriito he?e ahmys iciiiii^ 
Ibe noit oonptote itote of niter bazbftztom." 

Again, in bis ''Theory of the Earth," page 841, OnTier 

sajNi 

"The negroes the moit degraded xaoe among men, whose finrns 
ftpproaoh the neareet to thoae of the inferior animato, and whose in- 
tsttoethainot yet anlTedat tbeinetitationof regotorgofetnments, 
or at aajthiag hating the toaat appeazanoe of QFBtematio bwwtodge, 
hara praaenred no aort of annato or of tradttkuL** 
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iQel George Morton, one of our own sdentifio and 
iied countrymeny who ia, perhaps, (or was 
\ he liTed,) the very best anthoiity extant upon tlie 
of Anthropology and Ethnology, is quoted in 
and GUddon*a *" Types of Mankind," page 305, as 
ivingsaid, 

*'AileT turenty years of obflorratioii and nflcction, dtinng which 

[ I have always approached thia subject with diffidtmce and can- 

inTdetigatiiig for myaelf the remarkablo diveraitiea of 

( to wfaioh it has given riae^ ^^^ filter weighing ihe dlfl&ciiltiua 

et it on every aide^ I can find no aatiafiMstoiy explanation of 

phenomena that characterise phyaioal Man, eiicepting in 

» doctrine of an original plorality of racea.** 

A^aiBf in the coturse of a letter which he addressed to 
Bobbins Gliddon, in May, 1846, Dr. Morton said, 

**! "*«fc<****^'r* without reservation, the following among other 
the hnman race has not Bpnmg &om one pair, but 
tan a plitmlity of centres ; that these were created ah iniiio in those 
prti of the world best adapted to their phyidcal nature ; that the 
fpodi of Qveatioii was that undefined period of time Hpoken of in the 
r of Oeaeaia, wherein it is related thut God formed man, 
9 of^at&d he them ;* that the deluge was a mmfy local 
i ; that it aflboted bnt a fiumll part of the then fudtfUiig 
I of the earth ; and, finallyt thaJt these views are consistent 
with the fikctd of the csae, us weU na with analogical e^rideooe.'* 

Again, in Nott and Gliddon's "Types of Man^nd/' 
pige 907, Dr. Morton is quoted as having sEtid, 

**By the simnltaiMOOB creatioii of a phuaMty oi ori^nal stocks, 
I pcpokiioa of tha earth become, not aa iccideDtal result, bnt a 
r of csertaiatgr. Many and distant regioos which, in accordance 
<vil3i 11^ doctrine of a angle origin, would have remained for thou* 
audi of yiaia unpeopled and unknown, received at once their al- 
Mied inhafailaata; and theae^ instead of being left to stniggle with 
te vSaokailQdes of ohanoe, were, from the beginning, adapted to 
ftow varied eiroomstanoes of olimato and locality which yet nuirk 
rvBipeotive positionB npon the earth*-' 
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Hermann Bnrmeister, one of the most celebrated na- 
tnralists now liying, in his work entitled ** The Black 
Man," page 6, says, 

"The first glance shows the negro to be of a peocQiar race. The 
most striking marks of peculiarity are in the relative dimensionB of 
the various parts of his body, the black color of his skin, and his 
curly head of wool The great length of his arms is a pecnliaiity 
which strikes the experienced observer at once. The much shorter 
body and longer legs of the negro are also characteristics which serve 
to increase the diflGorence between him and the European." 

Again, in his work entitled ''The Black Man," page 
17, Burmeister says, 

"The black man is more disposed to be sabmissive than the Euro- 
pean. He feels and silently recognizes the superiority of the white 
man, and is conscious of his own inferiority in capacity and knowl- 
edge. From hence, perhaps, comes that cowardice of the negro 
which aU observers have remarked. It is a well-known &ct that the 
negro will yield with hardly any resistance, although numerically su- 
perior, to a white force, and thinks himself overcome even before 
a blow has bean struck." 

Again, in his work entitled" The Black Man," page 15, 
Barmeister says, 

'*The desire of amuHing himself while at work, either by <iAT*mTig 
or singing, or otherwise, is a marked feature of the negra If he 
ctamat have his amusement during his woik, he must have it imme- 
diately after. The flJave who has btoi at work in the field ftom sun- 
xiae to sunset^ generally sings and dances for an hour or more after- 
WBzd, in the company of his firiends, around the fire in front of his 
hut^ which he never ildls to light, either for amusement, or for warmth 
when it happens to be cold. The observation of such groups was 
always a source of much amusement to me. The sunny, iqpe-Kke na- 
ture of the negro is then very evident * * * It is quite interest- 
ing to observe a negro while walking alone, untroubled, on his way, 
petfaaps canying a load upon his head, as you most commonly meet 
hfaiL Even then the negro is not in truth alone ; he has himself fixr 
a oompanion, with whom he talks or plays incessantly; and the ooor- 
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t is oammonlj Yerj kmd, and kept rip withotit taxy regard to 
I jmnfim-hj. In such. momeDlii, the negro, espect^^r the lilnve, is 
tl J in his element ; he giTes ireo ootuBe to his nA^tare, nnd 
i himaelf with great delight although pfmting and gasping im- 
his load, with the sweat pouring in torronla down bis neck. 
\ snbject of these monologues genendly intolTtt some incident or 
i in the liie» post or present of the negra • * • The words 
thime Dfigro monologues are always sung in the same monotononB 
DjT* vhile the negro at the same time beats the load on Ms head with 
^ stick, or shakes an instrument he has — a tin box filled with shot U 
i hofdeai be heaTy, he mns on in a trotting gait, knooldng Inoea- 
with his stick, or shaking his tin instmrnentf and singing and 
I in harmony. His groans are as rhythmical as his songs. 
his harden is light, the negro assumes a grave gait, and cries 
I and very rapidly in a singing tone ; he then stops a moment^ 
\ with his hand, and shouts some compliment to some fel* 
r, which is answered in the same loud tone^ and widi simi- 
kr gtETity. As the head remains fixed, the movements of tbo negro 
an aocompanled by a free play of the features. The eye briglit^ns, 
I is distorted as it gives utterance to these odd cxieSi aud the 
I out evetywherei as you look upon the old actor you have 
Mope joo. 

Agam, in his wcirk entitled, "The Black Man/' page 
B, Barmeister says : 



KB, Ban 
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-The highest enjoyment of the negro generally oonsistB in idle 
and eating and drinking in quantity rather than in qatUity. 
TbA negro female delights in omamenta of drei^, rmch as ear^fingB, 
aaekLusee and finger-rings, and careB little for elegance or cl^nlinoss. 
• • • The negro is untidy in his dress, and will, tit any time, pre- 
te aoms worthless tag to a whole Hhirt or on entire pair of breeches. 
Ttm female is much more disposed to dauat in finery than to wash 
hw«ilt or to keep henelf free frtjm vermin, or to have whole clothes. 
4r a supply of them* Tbey have as little regard to economy as they 
lint to clwaollaefls, ♦ • • They ore fond of rich dress, a silk 
Iwriliin.hicf if Ibey can get it, a pair of Bhining piitent leather 
Ani«, or a fine Iw^ver hat. They, however, take no core of these 
th«y do not wear them careftilly, nor keep them fbr great 
\mt they use them up at once. When they require a 
and have not the means to purchase as good, tbey profer 
fine things to their lost rag* rather than put on any- 
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thing less showy and oostly. They leooUeot iluit they wero oiioe 
fine, and thai thought oonaolea them." 

Who is tliis Dr. Hermann Bormeister, this emdite and 
aooorate observer, who speaks so knowingly and so inter- 
estingly about the negro? He is a German naturalist of 
world-wide repute ; and although he himself has never 
been in any part of the United States, yet an Bnglish 
translation of his graphic description ot ^'The Black 
Man" appeared in New York as long ago as the year 
1858, it having been pnbHshed there, at that time, by 
WilHam C. Bryant & Co., editors and proprietors of the 
New York Evening Post ; and it was then that that ex- 
cellent newspaper thus ably and enthusiastically criti- 
cised and sketched both the work and its author : 

«<Th]s Tieatuw on 'The Black Man' pieaents the moat oomplete 
study of the oomparatiye anatomy and pgyohology of the negio 
whidi has ever been in prints so far aa we know, and the cmlj one, 
we belieTe, that has any pretensions to soientifio aocnraoy. It has 
been prepared by Hermann BormeiBter, one of the most diBtingniahed 
of onr living nataralistB, and at present Ptofeaaor of Zoology in tho 
University of Halle, in Germany. He spent abont fourteen months 
of the years 1850 and 1861 in Bradl, and has jnst sabmitted to the 
press the seoond volome of his work, entitled, « Qeologioal Fietiues 
of the Earth," one chapter of w^iich embodies the resolt of his sto- 
dies upon the Natural History of the African, and which is now» to 
the first time, presented in Engiiah to the American paUio. 

** That the reader may know what value to attach to these observ^- 
tioo8» we may as well give a few partionlaxs of their author's life and 
position in Germany. 

" BnrmeiBter was bom in 1807, at Stzalsond ; he poUisheda *Teit- 
book of Natural History,* which was fbUowed four years later by a 
larger manual of Natural History, which is a masterly work. Upon 
the death oi Nitsssch, Bormeister was i^pointed, in 1887, ' Pr o fo an o r 
Extraordinary,* and, in 1842, Professor of Zoology in the Univeonitj 
of Halle, where he now ranks as one of the most eminent and popu- 
lar teachers in Germany. His greatest achievement as an anthor is 
his work on Entomology, in five volumes, the fullest treatise npon 
fiist saljeot in any Umgoage, and embracing the results of fifteen 
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t of devoted Btady to the subjeot. He Ib also the aathor of a 

^Uiiiory of Oreation/ which has passed through ftve editions ; of a 

: eatiUed, * Geoiogicftl Pictures of the Earth/ and a nnmber of 

aja aj>d draqiusitione upon subjecta cognAte to his profeaBion, 

I hifve speared in Taxious scientific jonmais. 
*Iii 184B he waa chosen a momber of the Berlin Parliament, where 
» aignalited himself by his eloquence atid hiM industry. His health 
I him to resign and go abroad. He arrived in Brazil in Co- 
r* 1850; and spent foorteeu montha there, most of which time 
i de?oted to the study of the black race. — with what sncceas the 
r Yin be able to judge. No one who giTes these pages a &ith- 
l wlU be long in discoTering that nothing so elaborate or 
r has ever been printed npozi the aahgect ; and he will also 
cisely to what extent the white and the black races differ, and 
r tnnoh farther the former has progresMd than the latter beyond 
type." 



It was to thiB same Dr, Burmeieter, wha is now paying 
I da^otioiiB to Nature in the Argentine Republic, thai, 
3g somewhat npon a pleasant acqaaintanceship^ 
"^I recently took the liberty to write as follows : 

** When I tell you that we have twenty-eight millions of 
hite people in the United States, and only about four 
ma of negroes, yuu could, if adTijsed of all the facts 
Uie caae, hardly fail to be surprised at the unduly 
percentage of black patients whom, during the four 
of my Consular residence in Buenos Ayres, I have 
occasion to send to the hospital for medical ti'eat- 
fli«DL In this matter, your surprise would probably be 
incTdased, were I to inform you that, of all the mariners 
who come to this port on American vessels, only about 
one in sucteen is of the black race, and that one is seldom 
ft mariner in the true sense of the word, but more gen- 
«reDj a cook or a scullion, in which in-door situation he 
b toreened from the severer hardships of the weather. 

**Tet I think that I am quite within the bounds of 
tmth when I say that nearly one-half of all the persons 




I 
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who haye come to me for assistnnce and relief, have been 
negroes. Of the large nimiber of negi'oes who have thus 
■ applied to me for protection, most of them in an ill-elad 
and penniless condition, and with no wages due, many 
have needed, and have received, the attention of skillful 
physicians and surgeons. Once in the hospital, however, 
the negroes are, I have found, far less likely to come out 
alive and well than white patients, 

"This much by way of preface. Now let me trouble 
you for a few items of information* You have, perhaps, 
already guessed one or two of the points upon which I 

I wish to be enlig-htenecL A\liy is it that the negi'oes are 
so rapidly falling a prey to every manner of fatal afflic- 
tion? Is it not because Nature is becoming impatient to 
close her acoount with them? I ween so, and would be 
glad to have your opinion on the subject. 

I** A few years since, while temporarily residing in the 
city of New York, I frequently aooepted the invitations 
of a youthful relative (I myself being somewhat younger 
then than I am now I) who was there studying medicine, 

tto accompany him to the diBsectiiig-rooms of the Uni- 
versity Medical College, on Fourteenth Street, where, 
from first to last, I saw the corpses of a great many per- 

I son 8, of almost every age, color and nationality. Among 
these was no small number of negroes, to whom, as a 
rule, the pecuKarities of extreme attenuation of the 
limbs, and general gauntness and imperfection of frame, 
attached in such manner as to excite my particular atten- 
tioiL At sundry times, while looking at them, I was im- 
preeaed with the conviction, — a conviction which has 
eince been greatly strengthened, — that, especially in com- 
munities of white people, there is an ever-obvions and 
nncheckable tendency on the part of the blacks, when 
put entirely upon their own resources, as they ought ev- 
erywhere to be put, to decroaae, to die, to disappear ; in 
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L^rord, to oeiiae to retain a vital foothold upon tli6 earth. 
mm J it be! 

Ill the views to which I have thus briefly given exprea- 
[>n, am I rights or am I wrong ? Not more firmly am I 
ivinced of the br^ht and genial exiBtenoe of the sun, 
I am that the posttdates here advanced are wholly 
aded in truth, Ifonr reply, and the reasons npon 
ich yonr own opinions on the subject are based, are 
raited with great interest and respect. 
i To the foregoing oommunication, the natnre-loving and 
I Bnnniaster did me the honor to reply thus : 



BtTEKoe krmm, May 16, 1866. 
B. BxLFEK, Esq: 
FIIt Dkaa 8ib — ^I have had tiie pleosoie to receive your letter of 
AT, a&d have, with great iuterest, read your etabement of iho 
bl© difference which has Mien imder your obHertation in the 
K, twpeotiTely, of white and block men, who, in your official 
L to have had claima npon you for reliet It is for me a 
proof that, as I have .already said in my description of ''The 
the negro race ia inferior to the white race, particularly 
la Ibe mcntil and spiritnal foroea ; for it is a fact well known to every 
{■ydiologivt, that fullneas of the gpintual forcea, aa in the case of the 
, has the happiest infiuences in promoting and preaerviiig 
I good health of the body, and in predisposing the whole physical 
i to 2W30vei7» when once unwell, 
k ■ofipidoiifl tnfineooea aro ste^wlily increasi&g in the white 
1101^ and win ooaimiia to do do with the grand progreaB of vaiitable 
k ; and, therefbre, the higher and better grades of human 
geQenUj a slroDg«T power of resiatauce to the attadcs 
el ill ^iIbI diaotdeEB. The important troths here conddered have al- 
WfB nuimlftatful tfirnnsftWea vary conapionoualy in times of long and 
iHXihla epidttoioB. and alao during protracted and bloody wazii and 
iPMlbaltlaa. 

Wa nu^ not« therefofa, be snrpnsed to find that, in all cases of ao- 
M m i aiodiu na, axad eapeoially in cases of ill-health, the black race 
I powir of rasiatance than the white race. But not 
ooasidatationa, is the higher civilization of the 
I |o be takan as a raason of its greater reaistanoo to leveling 
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On thk pfijrtioiiliir point, os already tntunfttad, much may 
be admitted to be due to the very obviooi saperkirity of the whita 

man's mental and epirikial nature. 

A man of inferior endowments ta alvnys snperstitioiiB and timid ; 
and tbjese are bad qualities whicli are notoriouflly oommon to tbo 
negro* Such a man has little fiionlty or inclination to csreate re- 
HOnroea for himaelf^ and is at all timea too willing and too prone to 
rely npon otliers for asaistanca. If OTariaken by sioknead, and it I0A 
to bimself^ be at once resorts for remediea to one of a tbonaand or 
more species of witchcraft, or to some other monatrooa system of ab* 
surdity! and, as a matter of course, soon Mis a Tictim to bi» own 
folly, Indeedf once really sick, from whatever cause, be not nnfre- 
quently fjaalB tbati from that V6xy moment, he is doomed to die — ^thai 
bis distreasfdl aches and pains are past cure, and that bia mudgbtly 
wounds and sores cannot be healed. 

You know thatr as a general role, diseased or distempered ^tnimiLTf 
cannot be cnzed They sh^nld, if possible, alwajrs be kept in a state 
of good health ; for, except in rare InBtances, sickness proves fatal to 
tbem. Men are affected by u similar law, just in the proi>ortion that 
they approximate to the condition of animals ; and the closest and 
most numerous approximations of this sort are Aunished by the 
negro race. 

Supposing that yon would be satisfied with the mere expression of 
my opinion, I have given it to you in this way ; but I am at your am* 
Tice to entor mote elaborately into the discuBsion of the interesting 
Bubjeota which seem to be now engaging your attention, should yon 
oonaidar it worth while to advance auy new or additional hypothesis. 
Yonr sincere friend. 



Contemporary with Dr* BnTzneifiter, and Bcarcelj less 
distiiiguished as a Naturalist— a man who, regardless 
of pre-conceiTed errors on the part of the multitude, 
seeks to establish, before all the world, the eternal tnith 
of things — is Prof. Agassiz, who, in Nott and Oliddon's 
"Types of Mankind,*' page 74, says, 

"AcMoepting the definition with the qnalifioationB just mentioned 
respecting hybiidilj, I am pr«pared to show that the differenoea ex* 
ifltijig between the races of men are of the same kind as the dilSer* 
enoea obserred between the different femilies, genera, and spedes of 
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mankefB or other animab; and that these difiTerent specieB of 

animals diflbr in the same degree one from the other as the races 

of men— nay, the differences between distinct races are often greater 

than those distingniiihlng species of animals one from the other. 

The GliJmpanaee and Qoiilla do not differ more one ftom the other 

than the Mandingo and the Guinea Negro ; they together do not 

dilbr mote from the OonngKNxtang than the Malay or white man 

diSBDi from the negro. In proof of this aosorti on, I need only refer 

the reader to the deeonption of the anthropoid monkeys pablished 

tj Pro£ Owen and by Dr. J. Wyman, and to saoh descriptions of the 

noes of men ae notioe more important peculiarities than the mere 

in the color of the skin. It is, however, bat ihir to ex- 

t these anthora from the responsibDity of any dednotionl would 

draw from a renewed examination of the same fiusts, differing from 

fhdn; for I maintain distinctly that the diflierenoes obserred among 

the raoes of men are of the same kind and eren greater than those 

^on which the anthropoid monkeys are considered as distinct 



AgBsn, ProfL Agassiz, (who, as he himself has pithily 
and notably declared, ''has no time to waste in making 
money/') in Nott and Oliddon's *' Types of Mankind," 
page 74, says, 

"In the genns horse, we have two domesticated spedes, the com- 
mon horse and the donk^; in the genns bnll, one domesticated 
species, and the wild bnflldo; the three species of bear mentioned are 
only finmd in the wild state. The ground npon which these animals 
m considered as distinct species is simply the fitct that, since they 
])B?e been known to man, they have always preserved the same char- 
irtfiristicfl. To make specific difiiBrence or identity depend npon 
gmelio soocession, is begging the principle and taking for granted 
lAii in reality is nnder discussion. It is tnie that aniipalH of the 
■me speoiee ere ftrtQe among themselves, and that their feonndity is 
ta easy teel of this natoral relation; bat this character is not excln- 
■re, since we know that the horse and the ass, the bnffodo and onr 
tttfle, like many other animals, may be crossed ; we are, therefore, 
■at jiutifled, in doabtftd cases, in considering the fertility of two 
nfanab ae deeisiTe of their spedflc identity. Moreover, generation 
■ BOt flie only way in wbidh certain animals may multiply, as there 
I in which the larger namber of individuals do not 

a 
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originate from eggs. Any definition of species in which the qaestion 
of generation is introduced is, th&refbre, objectionable.'' 

Again, Prof. Agassiz, in Nott and Gliddon's '' Types of 
Mankind," page 68, says, 

«The earliest migrations recorded, in any form, show us man 
meetingjnan, wherever he moves npon the inhabitable sorfAce of the 
globe, small islands excepted. • • • We have Semitic nations 
covering the north African and southwest Asiatic &anaB, while the 
south European peninsulas, including Asia Minor, are inhabited by 
Gxfoco-Boman nations, and the cold, temperate zone, by Gelto-Qer- 
manio nations; the eastern range of Europe being peopled by 
Schlaves. This coincidence may justify the inference of an inde- 
pendent origin for these different tribes, as soon as it can be admitted 
that the ijmcs of men were primitively created in nations; the more 
so, since all of them daim to have been autocthones of the countries 
they inhabit This daim is so universal that it well deserves more 
attention." 

Thomas Je£Eerson, who was, beyond all question, the 
most philosophic and &r-seeing statesman who has yet 
left npon Ajnerica the mark of his greatness, in his 
"Notes on Virginia," (see Jefferson's Works, Volume 
VKL, pages 380-383,) said, 

** Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by the whites; ten thousand 
recollections, by the blacks, of the ix^uries they have sustained; new 
provocations; the real distinctions which nature has made; and many 
other drcumktances, will divide us into parties, and produce convulr 
sions, which will probably never end but in the extermination of the 
one or the other race. To these objections, which are political, may 
be added others, whith are physical and moraL The first difference 
which strikes us is that of color. Whether the black of the negro 
resides in the reticular membrane between the skin and scarf-skin, or 
in the scarf-skiii itself; whether it proceeds from the color of the 
blood, the color of the bile, or from that of some other secretion, 
the difference is fixed in nature, and is as real as if its seat and cause 
were better known to us. And is this difference of no importance? 
Is it not the foundation of a greater or less share of beauty in the two 
races? Are not the fine mixtures of red and white, the expression 
of every passion by greater or less suffusions of color in the one, 
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I mcmotany, which reigns in the eotmten&noeSf 
hlAck whJoh ooTera the emotions <^ the other 
, flowing hair, a more elegant symmetry of form, 
flicir own judgment in &¥or of the whites, declared by their prefer* 
moB of them, as nniforml j a« la the preference of the or&Dg-outang 
fa the hla^ik womim over those of hie own species. 

**Tbe drvamstance of sctpenor beanty, is thought worthy of atten- 
tion in the propagation of onr horaee, dogs, and other domestic ani^ 
malt; why not in that of man? Besides those of color, ilgure, and 
luar, there are other physical diBtinetioas preying a difference of 
ticew They have less hair on the face and body. They secrete lees 
by Hie kidneys, and more by the glands of the skin, which giyes 
them a very stroDg and disagreeable odor. This greater degree of 
Innspiration, renders them more tolerant of heat» and less so of cold 
than the whites. Perhaps, too, a difference of stmeture in the ptd* 
anQBary apparatii% which a late ingenious e:!^rimentalist has dis- 
Wffstd to be the principal regnlntor of animal heat, may have dis- 
lUed them from extricating, in the act of infipirationf so much of 
Ifaai flnid from the outer air, or obliged them in exjjiration to part with 
more of iU They seem to require less sleep, A bkick, atter hard 
btior fiirongh the day, wiQ be induced by the slightest amusements 
to tit up till midnight, or later, though knowing he must be out with 
the first dawn of the morning, • • • They are more ardent after 
Itieir female; but love seems with them to be more an eager desire, 
tlum ft tender, delicate mixture of santLment and sensation. Their 
gnA Are tnnoeut Those nomberless afflictlDnB, which render it 
tknibtftil whether. Heaven has given life to us in mercy or in wrath, 
an lem fell, and sooner forgotten with them. In general, their &x.- 
ilteiiDB ttpiieara to participate more of sensation than reflection. To 
^BB mmt be aBcribed their dispoffltion to sleep when abstracted &om 
fteir diremions, and nnemployed in labor. An animal whose body 
it U net, and who does not reflect, must be disposed to sleep of 
MUie. Comparing them by their fiiculties of memory, reason, and 
JmsginatifiTii it appears to me that in memoty they are equal to 
Kh« wMtee; in reaeoii much inferior, as I thiuk one could scarcely 
bo ftrand capable of tracing and comprehendiug the investiga- 
Iftint of £ucUd ; and that in imagination they are dull, tastelessii 
aid AiuanAlons. It would be unfair to follow them to Africa for this 
iarailigntton. We wiU consider them here, on the same stage with 
&t vUtea, and where the &ct8 are not apocryphal on which a judg- 
t b to be formed* It will be right to make great allowances for 
I of GOf&ditioti, of education, of conversation and of the 
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sphere in wliich they move. Ifanyojiilliozis of them have been brought 
to, and bom in America. Most of them, indeed, have been confined 
to tillage, to their ow^ homes, and their own sodeiy; yet many have 
been so sitciated, that they might have availed themselves of the oon- 
versation of their masters; many have been brought np to the handi- 
gtbA arts, and firom that droomstanoe have always been associated 
with the whites. Some have been liberally educated, and all have 
lived in ooimtries where the arts and sciences are coltivated to a con-- 
siderable degree, and all have had before their eyes samples of the 
best wodcs from abroad. The Indians, with no advantages of this 
kind, will often carve flgores on their pipes not destitute of design 
and meat They will crayon oat an animal, a plant, or a country, 
so as to prove the existence of la germ in their minds which only 
wants cultivation. They astonish you with strokes of the most sub- 
lime oratory; such as prove their reason and sentiment strong, their 
imagination glowing and elevated. But never yet could I find that 
a Uaok had uttered a thought above the level of plain narration; 
ndversawevenanelementary trait of painting or sculpture. * • • 
ICisery is often the parent c^ the most affecting touches of poetry. 
Iiove is the peculiar OBstrum of the poet Their love is ardent, but 
it kindles the senses only, not the imagination. Beligion, lodeed, 
has produced a Phyllis Wheatley; but it could not produce a poet 
The compositions published under her name are below the dignity of 
criticism. The heroes of the Dundad are to her as Hercules to the 
author of that poem.** 

Again, in the first yolome of his works, page 48, Jef- 
ferson, speaking of the negroes, said : 

** Nothing is more certainly vmtten in the book of &te than that 
these people are to be free ; nor ia U less certain that the ivoo races, 
equally free, oannol live under the same govemmenL" 

Of the sage of Monticello himself, it may not be amiss 
to note here, very briefly, what has been thought and 
said of him by those who haye long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being, or of having been, competent and impartial 
judges of men's merits. William Ellery Channing, the 
great moralist and theologian, in his work on '* Emanci- 
pation," page 65, says : 
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**The Semth, with more of ardor and of bald and mpid geaiiiia, 

od fbe Kortht with more of wi&dom and steady principle, Auniah 

idmiiBble materiak for a Stale. * * * It is worthy of remark, 

ttiU the most eminent men at the Sonth hnye had a large infusion of 

tte Korihem i]liaJiu3ter. Waahingtont in his calm dignity, his rigid 

Oldtt; liift doae attention to bnsine^ his reserve^ almost approach* 

fsig flfiMfffi bore a striking affinity to the North ; and his sympa* 

Aiei led him to ohooee Northeni men very often as oonfidential 

MmAi Mr. Madiffm had mnch of the calm wisdom, the patient, 

iMknttf meareh, the exaotness and <t^et manner of oar port of the 

OOontiy, with little of the imagination and fervor of his own. Chief 

Ittilioe Marshall had more than these two great men, of the gsniAl, 

vmtMmd tifaaiacter of a warmer climate, bat so blended wi^ a 

ipirit of noderatioiu and dear jadgment, and serene wisdom, aa to 

ttke him the delight and confidenc^e of the whole land. There is 

I3M other difftingnished name of the South, which I have not men* 

teed, Mr. JeAnon : end the reaeon ie, that his charaoter eeemed 

to belong to neither section ot the country. He wanted the fieiy, 

teug spirit of the Bonth, and the calm energy of the North* He 

iood alone. He was a man of gemns, given to bold and oiighial 

i|i»ealationSp and woe, at the same time, a sagaciooi obseTTer of sum 

iod svenli. He owed his vast inflaenoe, aeoond only to Waahing- 

ii9ii% lo his keen insight into the chamctet of his ooniitr3rmeEn, and 

faio the spirii of his age.** 

Hichard Hildreth, next to Georg6 Bancroft, the ablest 
lustoriim of the United States, in his "Defq)otiBm in 
America," page 15, pays the following just tribute to 
Thomas Jefferson, — a tribtite whidi is in perfect unitj of 
Kmtiment with tJiat paid above by Dr. Cbanning : 

"JeS&twm Is ferered, and justly, as the earliest, ablest^ boldest, 
■Qdmoit Ikr-going of thoee who became the exponaden and advo- 
°it« of Ihe demoewtieBl STStom in America. Most of the othefe, 
vMbv kadera or tbOofwent seemed driven on bj a blind instincL 
*l^ MU hot did sot naeoQ. Jeffenian based his political opinions 
ipon file genenl prindplos of hnman nature.'* 

Sir Charles Lyell gives his valnable testimony, also, 
la proof of an ori^iriQal diversity of human raoes. Hear 
Hia. In his ** Antiquity of Man," page 387, he says : 
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•*Ab ethnoloffiBte Imvfl failed, as yet, to trace bftok the history of 
any one race to the area where it onginated, some soologiatfl of emi> 
nenoe have deckred their belid^ thftt the diflbreiit nioe«, Hither 
thoy be three, five, twenty, or n much greater nninbcT, (for on 
point there ia an endleea diversity of opiuion, ) have all been ] 
dial creatioDfi^ having firom the first been Btampad with the oh 
ieristic features, mental and bodily, by which they are now 
tdngoiBhed, except where intennarriage has given rise to mixed or' 
hybrid raceSt Were we to admit, say they, a nnity of origin of saoh 
strongly-marked varietLee as the negro and European, differing as 
they do in color and bodily constitutiou, each iitted for distinct cli- 
mates, and exhibiting some marked peculiarities in their osteological, 
and even in some details of oranifll and cerebral conformation, as 
well as in Uieir average intellectual endowments, — ii^ in spite of the 
Ihct that all these attributes have been fiiitbfcilly banded down imal* 
tered for hundreds of generations, we are to believe that, in the 
course of time, they have all diverged from one common stock, how 
shall we reeiHt the arguments of the traufimutationifit, who contends 
that all closely allied species of animali} and plants have in like man- 
ner sprung from a Gotnmon parenti^ge, albeit that for the hut three 
or four thousand years they may have been persistent in character ? 
Where are we to stop, unless we make our stand at once on the inde- 
I>endent creation of those distinct human raees, the history of which 
is better known to us than that of any of the inferior auimolBr* 

John Crawford, President of the Ethnological Society 
of London, in a commtmication addressed to the " Eth- 
nologicBl Mi^gazine/' Volume L, Part IL, page 354, pub- 
liBhed m 1861, sa^ : 

♦* I propose in this paper to explain the views which I have myself 
been led to eniertain reepecting the Olaaaification of Man, and may 
itale at osiioe that the eonclofllon I have come to is, that mankind 
ooiudBtB of many originally ofeated gpeGias, and that the hypothesis 
of unity of race is without foundation." 

Again, John Crawfnrd, in the "Ethnological Maga- 
zine/' Volume I, Part II., pages 377-378, says : 

** Although neither the skull nor any other single character is suf- 
ficient to distLuguish the races of man, — nor, indeed, in the majority 
, ci caaeBf all possible characters combined, --still there are a few in- 
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^ — genenUj IhoM of rude and isdkied ttibea,— in vfMoh the 
I fatfnftifiii of ittoes ■earns olfittr enough. Among these may be reck- 
oned lh« Anstraliimi^ tha negroee of New Gtiitica, thoise of New Iie- 
» of MaUiooUo, one of the Oycbdos, ttiose of Tuima, cue 
of ttkft Kew HebfidMip tboee of the Fejee LdantU, ihoee of the Ancla- 
nuk MandB^ tfaose of the MalaTim Pcimufiula, those of the Philip- 
pniMi amd thoae of ModikgiuicflT, the Bhutmfi, the Tibeitiiina» the 
MjOBBasuit the KiunBchatdales, the Alutiim MiuideiB, the Hotten- 
to^ tad the EnqmrnAux. Here, then, imdead of the fiye raoes of 
Qmer ud Blumenbckch, or the seven of Prichard, we huTe no fewer 
tai MiTe&teen well de^ed ones, widely diiTeiing among themselTos, 
ttd diBtinot ^m the rest of mankind. These rude raoesi however, 
a&bnce but e amuil portion of nmnMnd, and we have large groups 
h vhkh the rtice is sufficiently distinot, and the variations very 
trifling. These include the Chinese, the Japanese, the Hindoo-Chi- 
am» the Hiztdus, the Makys, the native Americans, the Mauritimi- 
tti orBerheiB, and the Egyptians. These, although not no fiee ftom 
niie^ as the rode moes ahoira nained« may stUl be oonddered aa 
JvioiQidial cpedea ; and, if ao, tha totid will riae to flre-and- twenty. 
Olhff lai^ grotipa aie more diversified, such aa the Enropeim, the 
Aloaui aegio^ the Persiiin, the Sjiian, and the Azab. Bome of these 
waliia within thexnaelTeB nMseai pvobahly aa distinct at their oreo- 
tuQ, although eloaely alliedi aa Anatniliana or Polynesians. In the 
£vop«an, for emiiipK we huve the Schlavonic, the German or Ten- 
lofiie, the Celtic, the Qreek* the Italian^ and, very probably, the 
Sptiunh or Qserian. The AMcan negro is still more split into races, 
aich as the Odfrea tad the ZuUas. Those, however, are not all the 
1^^ (hat might be enrnnemted, for north of the chain of the nima- 
^1. up to the Frozen Ocean, there are many tribes which, although 
^gneing in some leapeots with 1^ ICongda, differ from them eesen- 
t^y m oorpofeal and mental endowmentn. In Weatem Asia we 
^ nooa naembling Europeans, but palpably differ^ from them» 
iQch M CimaaBJaTiWi Georgioim, and Armcrnians ; while to the North 
<^ Sttrcpe wo have the Laplanders, and in Africa, the Nubians and 
Hie AbyBBiniBn& 

fi«re, then, we have aome forty rocefi of man, which, to pack 
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Again, John Crawford, in the '* Ethnological Maga- 
BUI*/* Voltime L, Part n., page Z6Z, says : 
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•*Ab long u fhb nee cointinmss unmixed^ no objuoge of ^HwiAt^ 
appenxB to nuike any estetitial cliouge in it. NegroM Ihmi 6qim- 
torifil Aftirn hiwe been settled in the tompemte regioiss and high 
table liuidi} of America fbr netir three centnrieA wilhont undergoing 
nny ftppreouble phjeical change. A colonj from the t^rmperaie parts 
of Fonda ha« been eettled fbr a thousand jears in inter-tropical India, 
Qiitl, ke^piug themselves Btrictlj nainixed, they atill retain the phym- 
cal form of PetBiikaSt end probably differ in no material respect from 
the oontempomrieB of OymB and Artaxerxes. The Spaninh race haa 
been settled within tn^ical Amerioi for three centoiiet and a half; 
but their pure deBcetidiinta are, in oomplexiou and penozial form, in 
no osHential point difTfjient from the BpanJaids of old Bpftln. 
Danes and Norwegmns who have been aetUed izi Gieetilazid te ] 
than two centmies, are still of the genuine Teatpnid nice; 
had there been any particular effect coosoquent on a chttDgd of 
oHmale, they wcmld, by this tinie, have made some approach to tbo 
Etqnimanx, who are the ntitive inhabitants of the land," 




Dr. James Hunt, President of the Anthropological 
Society of London, in his work entitled, ** The Negro's 
Pkrce in Katnre/' page 52, Bays: 

'*No XDMSk who thoronghly inveatigate«^ with ux nabfiMed mind, 
oon doubt' that the negro belongs to a distinct type. The term 
Bpecskoi in the luresent state of Mieno«^ is not sotiBfiictory; but wo 
may saliBly say^ that there is in the negro that assemblage of evidenoo 
which would, ^mpo fado, indnee an nnbiased observer to make the 
European and negro two distinct types of man." 



Again, in the samo work, ' 
Natxu'e,** page 4, Dr. Hirnt says: 



**It is too generally taught, that the negro only differs from the 
European in the color of his eMu, and in the pocullaiity of his hair; 
but such opinions are not supported by facte. The skin and the 
hair are by no means the only characters which distinguish the negro 
fh>m the European, even physically; and the difiereiieo is great«g,_ 
m«nlally and morally, than the demonstanted physioal 

Again, in the same work, **The Negro's Place in 
Nature,'* page 36, Dr. Hunt fiaya: 
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» writeni 'who fidvooate tlie spodfio diflhreoDe of tlie Negro 
Uie EuopeHat bave Teiy u^^idiGioudy admitted, that occfisioQ- 
tbe negro » equal in inteUact to the Eiuopeati; but thU Admia- 
ham mUen^Jlj weakened ihmt ugiimeiit in favor of a speeifio 
If ihiB it eo, let me aak those who hold soch fin opimou, 
tliQ imme of one pnie negro who hae ertir dutrngoiahed 
f aa a man of edenoe^ as an author, or a Btatefimiin» a wtknior, 
a poet, an artut Sardy* if there is equality in the mental develop- 
ment of hnman races, some one instance can ha quotect From all 
the evidence we have examined^ we see no leuscm to believe that the 
fan negro erer advances farther in intellect than an intelligent Boro- 
psn hoy of foniteen years of age." 

Again, in the same work, "The Negro's Place in 
Katore/' page 10, Dr. Hnni sajs: 

<* There can be no donbt^ that at puberty a great change takes 
filioe in relation to psychical deTelopment; and in the negrOi there 
ifipem to be an arrested deTclopment of the mind, exactly harmo- 
fiitiog with the physical formation. Young negro children are 
Boriy i« intelligent as Huropean chDdren; but the older they grow 
fi» lass intelligent they become. Thoy exhibit, when young, an 
liTehuees ibr play and trickSy Ui surpassing the European 



John Pye Smith, (a very good Pje I) one of the ablest 
oedemastioe known as Euglieb Dissenters^ or Non-Con- 
formiBts, in his work on " Geological Science," page 354, 
ajb: 

"If we cajry oar eauotmdora to the rery last point— if the prog- 
Mi of invesdgalicm should indeed bring out such kinds and degrees 
of fndenoe, aa ahall rightftilly turn the licale in &vor of the hypo- 
fteu thai thfire axe serenl Baees of Mankind, each having origi- 
nifld in a diflbrextt pair of ancestons — what would be the oonse- 
^Boioe to our highest interests, as rational, accoimtablet and im- 
AiBlal beings? Would our ^th, the fountain of motives for love 
•Dd obedience to God, virtaons selfngovermnentt and nniversal 
jutice and kindness — ^would this fivith — *the sabetanoe of things 
hojKKl Ibr, the evidence of things not seen '^-eneUun any detriment, 
ifto; Igr doe meditation and pmyer, we had enimounted the first 
i^Mtek? Let us surrey the cooaequencefi. 
2» 
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** If the two fint inhabitants of Eden were the pzogenitora, not of 
all hnman beings, bat only of the race whenoe sprang the Hebrew 
funily, still it woald remain the &ct, that all were formed by im- 
mediate power of €k>d; and all their drcamstances, stated or implied 
in the Soiptares, woold remain the same as to moral and practical 
parposes. * * * Some difi&calties in the Soriptare-history woald be 
taken away-— saoh as, the sons of Adam obtaining wives not their 
own sisters; Gain's aoqairing instroments of hasbandry, which mast 
have been famished by miracle immediately from God, apon the 
nsaal sapposition; his apprehensions of sammaiy panishment ('any 
man tiiat findeth me will slay me ;') his fleeing into another region, 
■ of which Josephas so anderstands the text, as to afihm that Cain ob- 
tained confederates, and became a planderer and robber, implying 
the existence of a popalation beyond his own &mily ; and his baild- 
ing a * city,' a considerable collection of habitations. 

«The characteristic differences of the great divisions of mankind, 
physical and intellectaal, woold create no difficaliyin oar reasonings 
— ^for instance, the mental distinctions laid down by Dr. Morton : 
*The Caacasian Baoe; distingaished for the fitoiliiy with which it 
attains the highest intellectaal endowments : The Mongolian; in- 
genioas, imitative, and highly sasceptible of caltivation: The 
Malay; active and ingenioas, and possessing all the habits of a migra- 
tory, predaceoas, and maritime people: The American; averse to 
caltivation, slow in acqoiring knowledge, resUess, revengeftd, fond 
of war, and wholly destitate of maritime adventare : The Ethiopian; 
Joyoas, flexible and indolent) the many nations which compose this 
race presenting a singalar diversity of intellectaal character, of which 
the fax extreme is the lowest grade ofhamanity.* The hypothesis 
also will diminish oar sarprise, bat not oar sorrow, that many fine 
nations of men have appeared incapable of being persaaded, by all 
the attempts of wisdom and hamanity, as well as the stem demands 
of want; so that they prefer to perish by inches, rather than to culti- 
vate the soil and adopt those habits of civilized life by which they 
might be preserved.*' 

Charles Hamilton Smith, in his "Natural History of 
the Human Species," page 189, says : 

** In the west African, we find the fiEtcial angle varying firom 65 to 
70 degrees ; the head being small and laterally compressed ; the 
dome of the skull arched and dense ; the forehead narrow, depressed, 
and the posterior parts more developed ; the nose broad and crashed. 
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itb the nostrils ronnd ; ^o lower jaw protmding and imgulAr, biit 
i TQitical in nonage ; the month wide, with yery thick lips^ and 
[ to the conuniBsnre, which ie red ; the teeth large and solid, and 
indaon placed rother obliquely forward. The ears, which are 
nnmdiiih and mther amolX stendiug Bomewhat high and d^tachedi 
tmkiL, like the Bcalp, to be oocasiotLall j movable ; the eyes always 
I with a bihoua tint, and the irides very dark. The hair, in 
» firom the aktn in sniull mammiUaiy tnils, disposed in 
r qninotmx. and ia in aU parts of a crisp woolly texture^ ex- 
the eytibrows and oyelasheH. In men, it is scanty on the 
ptppcT apt generally confined to the point of the chin, without any at 

I of the fivce, excepting ia late manhood. On the head, it 
I « dose hard frizzle of wool ; and the breast Bometimes has o 

I I but the armfl and legs are without any.** 

ignin, in his "Naturd History of tho Hiunan Spe- 
dm," page 192, Chai'les Hamiltoii Smith sajs : 

"Ke^roea, of all homan beings, are dbtingnished for fighting, by 
oocMrionally butting, with their hwulu foremostt like rams, at eatjh 
oUia', the collision of thtiir fikulb giving a report that may be heard 
■taoine distance. Even women, in tbtiir brawLs, have the same liutv 
it The dense fq)hcrical stnicturii of the head, likewise, enables spy* 
eral tribes to shave their crowns, and in this exposed state to remain, 
ifilh the lower hnlf of the body immc^isad in water, under a vertical 



Banid Wilson, Professor of History and English Lit- 
e in the Univerfiitj College, Toronto, Ciinada, in 
*• Prehistoric Man/* Volume IL, page 334, says : 

the rerj first, we perodye a strongly marked and deadly 
distinotion between diTeiBQ brftnohes of th6 human family ; 
iShiBt ooQpled with the ftpporttooment of the Bereral regions of 
fbft eirth lo distinct typos of man, distmguished from each other not 
Jbm dflfiniidty than are the varied fimnsQ of these regions, seems to 
ii[iiiM feiy clearly the subdivision of the genus Homo into diveiso 
mMim, ifi^ a certain relation to their primary gcogruphiool dis- 

Agala, in his '* Prehistoric Man/' Volume II., page 109» 
Prol Wilson sajB : 
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*<The unsaccessftil search after tmoes of an ante^lohimbiaxi intef^ 
course with the New World, sofflces to confirm the belief that» for 
annumbered oentories thronghoat the ancient era, the Western Hem- 
isphere was the exdusiye heritage of nations native to the soiL" 

Henry Lichtenstein, who, in the early part of the pres- 
ent centnry, was one of the Professors of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Berlin, and who was, moreoyer, 
for several years in the Dutch Service at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in his " Travels in Southern Airicay" Vol- 
ume IL, page 224, says : 

«I devoted a considerable time to observing these men vety aooa- 
rately ; and though, according to all that is related above, I must 
allow the validity of their claims to be classed among rational orefr- 
tores, I cannot forbear saying that a Boqesman, certainly in his mien, 
and all his gestures, has more resemblance to an ape than to ft man. 
One of onr present guests, who appeared about fifty years of ag^ 
whose forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin, were all smeved over with 
black grease, had the tnie physiognomy of the small bhie ape of Oof- 
fraria. What gives the more verity to such a comparison was the 
vivacity of his eyes, ax^d the flexibility of his eye-brows, which he 
worked np and down with every change of countenance. Even his 
nostrils and the comers of his mouth, nay, his very ears, moved in- 
voluntarily, expressing his hasty transitions from eager desire to 
watchful distrust There was not^ on the contrary, a single feature 
in his countenance that evinced a consciousness of mental powers, 
or anything that denoted emotions of the mind of a milder spedes 
thto what belong to man in his mere animal nature. When a piece 
of meat was given him, and, half rising, he stretched out a distrust- 
fdl arm to take it, he snatched it hastily, and stuck it immediately 
into the fire, peering around with his little keen eyes, as if fearing 
lest some one should take it away again. All this was done with 
such looks and gestures, that any one must have been ready to swear 
that he had taken the example of them entirely from an ape. He 
soon took the meat from the embers, wiped it hastily with his right 
hand upon his left arm, and tore out large half raw bits with his 
teeth, which I could see going entire down his meagre throat At 
length, when he came to the bones and entrails, as he could not man- 
age this with his teeth, he had recourse to a knife, which was hang- 
ing round his neck. With this he cut off the piece which he held in 
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his teeth, dose to tlie motiih« witbont tonehing his nose Cfr eyes, — » 

fesl of dexteii^ vhich a person with a OeltiG ooimteniUice oonld not 

Buily haye peribnned When the bone was picked dean, he stuck 

it Agmm mto the firet, and breaking it between two Btones, sucked out 

the macrow ; this done, he immediat^'ly filled the emptied bone with 

tQbAcoOb I offered him a diiy pipt% which he declined ; and taking 

^^fee thick bono a great waj into his mouth, ho drew in the smoke by 

^^Bog daraghta, gnapping his eye^ like a p&ison who, with more than 

^^■Hil pleasiiie, dzinka a glafis of costly wine." 

Afaraliam Lincoliu daring bis first Presidential term, 
m thd summer of 18G2, wliile replying to ft deputation of 
beggarly negroes who had waited on Mm in reference to 
J i particular governmental BQhome or plan of colonization, 
pliich wag then a subject of much discussion throiigbout 
> eoimtryi used tbia highly significant and appropriate 



••UTiy ahonld not the people of yonr race bo colcmiBed? "Why 
alwdd they not leave this conntiy ? TMa is perhaps th^rfizit qne^ 
Uaa tar ocmmderatioiL Ton and we are a different noet We hare 
bilvMai us a broader diffisrenoe than eidsts between afanoet any o^er 
Wliether it is right or wrong I need not disonM ; bat this 
L difBtsrenee is a great disadvantage to us both, as I tMnk your 
r great^, many of them by living 'cvith uh, while ohib enf- 
fm from yoor premenoe. In a word, we soffer on each side. If this 
ftiidfliiltodt it ahomi a NMon why we ahonld be separated. You« 
hnflv m fr«em»>, I tupposei Ferhapa yon hare long been free, or 
itt yoor Urttt, Yonr raco are suffenng, in my opinion, the gieatent 
vtOQg inflicted on any people But even when yon cease to be 
4iiu» you ese yet fiir lemoved &om Ix^ing placed on an equali^ with 
Ae white taea. Yon are still cut off from mimy of ihe advantages 
i^SA are enjoyed by the other race. The liHpimtion of man ia to 
t^pf eqmJJty ^-ith the best when free, but on this broad continent 
ad a single man of your race is made the equal of ours. Go where 
foi ii<& treated the best, and the ban is still upon you. I do not pro- 
|aii lo dhMToas this, bat to present it as a &ct with which we have 
lo dill* I cannot alter it if I would. It is a fact about which we all 
E and feel alike. We look to our conditions owing to the exiet- 
» el Ihe races on this condnent I need not recount to you the 
I qpon white men growing oat of the institution of slavery. I 
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beliere in its geneml evil effecte upon the white race* Bee otir ptm^ ] 
ent condition. Tbe coantiy i& engaged in war* Onr white men art 
cutting eibch otht^r'a tliroatH^ none knowing how fax their &euzj may 
extend ; and then comiidGr what we know to be tbe tmih. But for 
your race among vm^ there conJd not be a war, althongh many men 
engaged on either sido do not care for you one way or the other. 
Nevertbeleaa, I repeat, without the iuBtittition of shivery, and the 
colored race as a bama, the war could not have had an existence. It 
is better for us both, therefore, to be soporated. I know that there 
are free men among you who, even If tbuy cotdd better their condi- 
tion, are not as much inclined to go out of the country as tho<ie who^ 
being slavefl) could obtain their freedom on this condition* I sup^ 
pose one of the principal difficnlties in the way of colonization is, 
that the free colored man cannot see that his comfort would be M^ 
vanced by it. Yon may believe you can live in Washington, or eli»^ 
where in the United Stfttea, the remainder of yonr lives, perhaps 
more comfortably than yon could in any foreign country. Hence 
you may come to the oonclndon that yon have nothing to da 
with the idea of goii^ to a foreign country. This (I spealc 
in no unMnd sense) is an extremely selBsh view of the case* 
But yoQ ought to do something to help those who are not so fortunato 
as youraelves* • • ♦ For the sake of yonr race yon should sacri- 
fice something of yonr present oomfort, for the purpose of being an 
grand in that respect aft tbe white people. It is a cheering thought 
throughout life, that something can be done to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of those who have been subject to the hard usages of the world. 
It m difUcult to make a man mlHH^rable while he feels that he is wor- 
thy of himself, and claims kindred with the great God who made 
Mm I In tbe American revolutionary war, sacrifices were made by 
men engaged in it, but they were cheered by the future. Geneinil 
Washington himself endnred greater phymoal hardshipa than if he 
had remained a British subject ; yet he was a happy man, because he 
was engaged in benefiting his race, and in doing something for the 
chUdren of his neighbors, having none of Mb own. "^ 



It wBB on these subjects of certain fjeneral and specific j 
diiTGrences, which, even independently of colore are al- 
ways clearly discernible between the whites, the blacks, 
and the hrowns, that I reccDtlj had occasion to write to 
the British Ckmsiil at Rosario, in the Argentine Bepublic^ 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, Eaq., as follows : 




r 



To-day t return to you, with many thaiiks, the worts 
on Anthropology and Ethnology which you kindly sent 
me, some weeks since, through the hands of Consul Par- 
ish; also the second number of '' The River Plate Maga- 
nne/* containing your Tery cui-iouB and interesting paper 
on the Indians of the Gran Chaco. 

Judging from what I know of Indians generally, (and I 
hare seen many of them in each of the three great Amer- 
icas, North, Central, and South,} I have reason to belieyo 
that you have succeeded with remarkable accuracy, con- 
ndfiring the brevity of your personal observations and 
8Ep€srifilices among them, in depicting those of the Gran 
Chaco precisely as they are. 

Tour description of the Chacos brought vividly to my 

recollection groups of lingering offshoots of the Chero- 

kees, the Mohawks, the Pequoda, and the Diggers^ whom 

I have seen in widely separated sections of the United 

States. Indeed, although I am deeply impressed with 

the conviction that there exists throughout the world a 

flnrolity of originally and specificalljr distinct creations of 

mankind^ yet there is, I think, quite as much general re- 

eemblance between the Indians at large, of the United 

States and of the Argentine Republic, and also of most of 

tbj intenrening countries, as there is between the negroes 

MtiTB of Africa and the negroes native of America. All 

the red men, on one hand^ look much alike, and all the 

Uftckmen, on the other, exhibit, in every form, feature, and 

mcrrament, unmistakable evidences of kinship; and all of 

both the red and the black, are, as I verily believe, equally 

tad immutably barbarous, and good for nothing — mere 

ktmian rubbish and d^jris^ fit only to be detruded among 

the strata of foseiliferous remains, (as deposits for the 

f^ecolatiTe researches of the learned anthropologicoJ and 

ethnographical antiquaries who shall appear upon the 

lUge of letters in the far future,) or to be aggregately and 
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unceremonionaly Irarled headlcmg into the yort«x of obli- 
Tion* t 

Such, in brief, if I may he ao fi'ank as to aay what I be- 
lieve, ia my opinion of the inferior races of men, and ea- 
pedally so of Cufley and of Cnmjee, and of all their ootm- 
trymen, oompanions and cousins of kindred oomplexian. 

From the many atrongly-marked diflferenoee in general, 
which we have ab-eady fotmd existing l>6twe6n the vari* 
oils races of mankind, we now come to that very impor- 
tant one called Color; or, in other words, 



THE COMPLEXION- 



Ifc is with great reluctance that I (jnote at any time 
from any anonymona publication, opposed as I am to 
masks of every sort NevertheleBB, writers of such works afi 
the volume of Letters, by " Juniua/* on the one hand, and 
of the '* Vestiges of Creation," by some one whose name is 
not given, even in pretence, on the other, although lack* 
ing in at least one esaontial characteristio of manliness, 
may sometimes, with only a moderate degree of diaappro* 
bation, be tolerated. On the 136th page of this last- 
named work, the author — whoever he is, or was — 
says: 

"NnmerouB a« the Tarietiea of ib« humim race ore, they baTe tD 
been fbtmd olaiMdiiftble under flT« leodini^ oneHi^lflt Tho Osotiasiili, 
or Iiido-£tm>t>eaii, wMoh extendi from IndJA into Europe nod udlth- 
nm Africa; 2nd The MangoHonf which oc^^npiea Narthtsm mad Enat- 
em A«ia; Srd The Mokyiui, which extends from the UUiA-GAisgetio 
Pcniiiicilft into the nomefotii iflla&di of the South Sea i&d Ihe Pioiflo. 
ithTheKegroi chMy Qonfined to Africa; 5UiThe abodglnalAmerioatL 
Each of these 10 dlntingaiBhed by eertain genexal feattuoi of so xnark- 
•d a Mod as to gire riae to a mppcwldon that fhej ha^e had distinct 
or independeiiit oiigEtUk Of these pecoliaritleflt, oobr la the motsi ccn- 
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ft; ^le GftncasiAnB are gettendly white, the MoBgolmns yollow, 
Uk6 KegjToem black, and the AmencaoB red. The oppoaitioD of two of 
tticse in paitioiilar, white and block, is ao fitrikingf that of them, at 
teMt, it iieeins almoBt neoesaazy to suppose separate origina." 

John Crawford, in the course of an address piibliahed in 
the •* Transactions of the London Ethnological Society," 
Sew Seriea, Volume EL., page 257, says: 



f 



I wiitenw in their determiuaticm to trace all mankind to a ain- 
^ atook, iudst that the very diversity of color is itself a gtiffldent 
proof of Qui ty, seeim^ that there is no broad line of demarcation be- 
tvMA them , This Beema to me to be no better than injdstiQg thai 
thoa ia no difference between white and black, becanae an infinite 
tanefy of shades He between them . Surely there ia as wide a difiTer- 
eaee between the color of an African Negro and an European, — be- 
tween lfa»t of a Hindoo and a Chineae, and between that of an Ans- 
tnhan and a Red American, aa there ia between the different spedsa 
of the same genera of the lower aaimala, aa for example, between the 
•peeiaa of wohrea, jaekalls and foxes." 

Again, in tlie "Transactions of the London Ethnolo- 
gical Society " — New Series, Volume IL, page 251, John 
Crawford says: 

** Color in the different rocea would aeem to be a character imprint- 
ed upon them from the beginning, A^ Ikraa onr experience eztenda, 
adlher time, climate, nor locality has produced any change. Egyp> 
ti«n paintings 4,4XJO yean old, rHpTesent the complexions of an- 
cient Egyptians and Ethiopians much the sjime aa those of modem 
Copti and modem NnbiaDS. Scriptore itself r^fpresents the color of 
the last of these as unchangeable. A colony of Pt^rsians, well known to 
w under the name of Parsees, settled in India about a thDnsand years 
■go, and pertinaciously abstaining from intermixture with the black 
p«oplt among whom they settled, they are now of the same complex- 
icift with the present inhabitants of the country from which they migra- 
ted. The miDions of African negroes that have, during three centn- 
M^beok transported to the New World and its islands, are of the same 
color M the present inhabitants of the parent country of their forefath- 
cn. The Spaniards and their descendants, who ha^e ioir at least as 
loDg a tima been settled in tropical America, are aa ihir as the people of 
inagon and AndalnaiA, with the same variety of color in the hair and 
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ejQ as their progenitors. The pure Dutch-descended eolomats of tlie 
Cape of Good Hope^ nft^^r dwelling two ctfnlmiea among black 
Caf&eB and yellow Hottentota, do not dlfBsr m color horn the people t>f 
HoHaiid.'* 

Again, in "The London Ethnological Magazine/* Vol- 
ume L, Part EL, page 3G5, John Crawfurd says: fl 

*' In color* th£! skin ranges from ike pnre clear white of ihie Soandi^ 
navian io ihe ebony bliMik of thci Congo negro. Even within the Bamd 
qwoifiB there is ttlwnys a wide nvngo in the complexion. The laiir- 
gtiage wMoh we employ in deHcribing tlitj oolor of difir<irent speoieak^ 
sot to aay that it m oonatantly vatying even in the same speoies^u 
quite iimde(|Qate to oonrcy a clear and dii^tinct idea of the reality. ^ 
W© ose the terms hkck, fisir, yellow, re?d, bro\^Ti, nut-brown, olive, fl 
daDamon color, copper oolorp mahogany color, swarthy, mdlow, coal- ^ 
hlfiok, flooty-bkck. These terms ttze, in &ct, but approximations to 
the Tiirieties in the tints of the hnman complexion, which are so greot^ 
and pass so inaenHibly &om one shade to another, aa to baflie desorip- 
tion by worda and even by painting. Olimatei I think it may aafelj 
bo aaaertedf has no permanent influence in the production of color b^ 
the hnman complexion. It has plba^ed the Creator — for riiaaona to as 
iiiHcnitable — to plant certain iair races in the temperate regions of' 
Enrope, and thei^ only, and certain black ones in the tropical and 
sub-tropical regions of Africa and Asia, to the exclufiion of white ones, 
bat it is certain that climate has nothing to do with the mutter. The 
Laplanders are much darker than the Norwegians, although mach 
nearer to the Pole^ or with less stuL Li the same latitude with fair 
Bwedes we find olive-colored Eahnucks, At the same distance from 
the equator we And fair Europeans^ yellow Chinese, red Americans, 
and black Australians. The Hindoos are black, Hindu-Chinese 
and the Chinese yellowy in the very same parallels of latitude. 
Chinese do not vary in complexion over thirty degrees of latii 
The Hindoos of the Pnujaub, thirty- five degrees distant from 
eqoAtor, are as dark as those about Cape Cormorin, which is littlsi 
mare than eight degrees from li The Malays nndor the equator 

t ibixer than the Hindoos., who dwell under parallels 
I those of the south of Europe. But, to give an extreme 
tluNie Malays of the equator are nearly of the same complexion wil 
the Esquimaux of the Arctic drclB. In the whole New World, thitra' 
If 80 no black man, and no white one," 
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I now to 



THE HEAD. 



Dr* William B. Carpenter, one of tlie most distinguigh- 
ed pliyaiologiflts of modem times, in his "Frinciplea of 
Eoman Physiology," page 827, says: 



I ttt« rudest tribes of men, hnnters and aayage ioMHtAnta of 
IWMftib d^endjBnt far their supply of food on the accidental prodace 
olthtf sqU or on the chAse, — among whom ore tho most degraded of 
IhB 4^'^w nations, and tho Aostralian savages — a form of head is 
pi9Viliail which is most aptly distingnlBhed by the term Frocfjmihaus^ 
fffufinMfag a prolongation or forward-extension of the jaws. This 
daaader is most strongly marked in the negroes of the Gold Coast, 
» akaUs are nsnally so formed as to give the idea of lateral oom- 
The temporal mnsdes h&7e a great ext^^nt, rising high on 
iksfuialai bones; the cheek-bones project forward, and not outward; 
Iki iqiper jaw m lengthened and projects forward, giving a mxailar pro- 
jicgeii lo llie alTeolar ridge and to the teeth; and the lower jaw has 
\ of the same oblique projection, so that the upper and low- 
r leeth are set at an obtuse angle to each other, instead of b&- 
^ ^ xwarty pazuUel planes, as in the European.** 

Dr, Hermann Burmeister, in his " Comparative Anat- 
flmy ftzid Psychology of the African Negro," page 11, 

*' If W9 teke a profile view of the European fELoe, and sketch its out- 
^a, w>e shall ^d that it can be divided by horizontal lines into four 
•|mI poti — the first inclosing the crown of the head; the second 
^ ivtbaad; the third the nose and ears; and the fourth the lips and 
(liL III the antique statues, the perfection of the beauty of which 
bjmEtf admired, these four parts are exactly ecjual; in living indivi* 
Mf iHghi dsTiations occur, but in proportion as the formation of 
fti kos to more handsome and perfect, these sections approach a ma- 
equality. The vextiosl length of the head to the cheeks 
I by three of these equal parts. The larger the face and 
■Av the head, the more unhandsome they become; it is es|>6ciiilly 
ii A4i 4iTiation firom the normal measurement that the human fea- 
\ ooftise and ugly." 
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WkjDie Held, in his "Odd People,'* page 17, says : 

**Th» imUuee of the Bashiaan, as well as the Hottentot, bear & 
I giiBil&Ti^ to those of the Chinede ; and the Bmshimui's eye la 
iitaillj of the HoDgolifiiL type. HiB hftir, however* is entirely o^ 
maHhm ohttxacter. Instead of being long, straight, and l&tik, it ia 
ihartt cm^ and curly— in tefklity, w(X>l lie scautineBS is a chiurBo- 
taislio ; and, in this respect, the Buahman differe ^m the wooUy- 
haired tribes both of AMoa and AoatnilaBia." 

Sir Jolin Barrow, in Ms '* TraTels into tlie Interior of 
Soutlicirxi Africa," Volume L, page 107, says: 

^■^^Be bair of the Hotte&tot ia of a very singnlar nature ; it does 
^^^^kr the whole aoAoe of the aoalp, Imt grows in small tufta ai 
^^E5d dfatauoea from each other, and, when kept Hhort, has the ap- 
^f feuanna and feel of a hard shoe-bruah, with this difference, that it 
li emkd and twisted into small rotmd lumpa abont the size of a mar- 

i pea. When suffered to grow, it hangs on the neck in twisted 

, tiat unlike some kinds of fringe.'* 



knd now to 



THE SKIN. 



ind 

k 

^m Dr* John Mitchell, in a paper wldch he read before the 
^fBoyftl Society of London, in 1744, entitled '' Colors of 
People,*' said: 

"The fliins of negroes are of a thicker subfitance* and denser tex- 
tei than thoaa of white people, and tramonit no color tlirongh thenL 
hf1hi§ gmth of the first port of this proposition, we need only ap- 
jmI to oar aeiteea, and eiamine the skins of negroes when separated 
bm lb# body ; when not only the cntis, but even the epidcmufl, will 
r to be much thicker and tongher than in white people. Bnt 
i the sabatance and texture, espociidly of the epidermis, is not 
ilHIailtoried in sJEiatomical preparations, and that in snob a mca- 
Mi as to alter tha textara, perhapa, on which the color depends, by 
kdtB^ aoi^dng and peeling, let us examine the skins of negroes on 
ftiirbody ; where they wDl appear, from the foEowing considerationa, 
l»li(ve all the propertiee assigned. 1st. In bleedingt or otherwise 
mMiBgthelriAina, they feel more tongh and thick than In white people. 
li Wboi the epidermis is separated by canthatidea, or fire, it ia 
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mnoh tougher and thicker, and more difficult to raise in Ma^k than 
in white people. 3d. Negroes are never saliject to son-bam, or to 
have their skins blistered by any sach degree of heat, as the whites 
are. 4th. Though their sldns, in some particular snliijeets, should 
not be so very thick in substance, yet in winter, when they are dry, 
and not covered with that greasy sweat which transudes through 
them in summer, their skins feel more coarse, hard, and rigid ; 6th. 
Their exemption from some cutaneous diseases, as the prickly heat^ 
or essera, which no adult negroes are ever troubled with, but which 
those of fine and thin skins are most subject to, show the thickness 
or callosity of their skins, which are not easily affected from sUgki 
causes. 6th. And not only the thickness, but also the opacify of 
their skins, will appear, from their never looking red in blushing 
nor when under ardent fevers with internal inflammations, nor in the 
measles, nor small-pox ; where, though the blood must be forcibly 
impelled into the subcutaneous- vessels, yet it does not appear through 
the epidermis. The like may be said of their veins ; which, thou^ 
large and shallow, yet do not appear blue, till the skin is cut" 

And now to 

THE SKULL. 

Sir Charles L jell, in his late work entitled the ** Anti- 
qniiy of Man," page 90, says: 

« The average negro skull differs from that of the European in hav- 
ing a more receding forehead, more prominent superciliary ridges^ 
and more largely-developed prominences and furrows for the attaeh- 
ment of muscles ; the &oe, also, and its lines, are larger proportioik* 
aUy. The brain is somewhat less voluminous on the average in the 
lower races of mankind, its convolutions rather less compliokted, and 
those of the two hemispheres more symmetrical, in all which poinii < 
an approach is made to the Simian type.** 

Dr. Robert Knox, in the "Anthropological Review,** 
No. n., page 268, says: 

« A conformation of the osteological head distinct ttom aU othsr 
xaoes characterizes the Australian and Tasmanian, the Esquisaain^ 
Bo^jesman, the Kaffir, the Negro, the pure Mongul, the Carib, tha 
FMravian. AU these races have raoe characters more or less marked 
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to be obserred in other laoes. Tlmt these raoee may be oon* 
hf cdnentiott into white men ie, I fear^ an entire delnmon.^' 

fl>r. Samael George Morton, as quoted in Nott and 
on'a " Types of Mankind^'' page 321, says : 

^•I ihAlI condnde these remailcs on this pfut of the mciTiiiy, by 
ofaBorring, that no mean has been token of the Gancaaiaii mces col- 
teetifely, becanae of the very great preponderance of Hindoo, Egyj*- 
tea, and Fellah sknUs, over thoee of the Germanic, Pelasgic, and 
Odtte fiunitieab Nor could any just collective companeon be insti- 
talad between the Oancaaian and Negro g;ronp& in such a table as we 
kve itresented, unless the small-btuined ptK>ple of the Litter division 
wtn projiottionate in number to the Hindoo», Egyptians, and Fel- 
khaof the other group. Such a compariiton, were it practicable, 
VDvld pfobftbly Tvdnee the Caucasian average to about eighty-seven 
Mdac liieliea« and the Negro to seventy^ight at most — perhaps even 
to Mntsfy'fk'^e ; and thus confinnatiTely eslablish the difference of at 
iMt nine cubic inches between the mean of the two races." 

And cow to 

THE BBAJN, 
Cbarles Hamilton Smith, in his " Natural History of 
i Haman Species," page 126, says : 

"Tbe Ingfaer cvto of aniTnalff, according to the investigationB of 
LiftSeiTBS, posses snocessively through the stat^ of inferior ani- 
mk^ m it were, in iransiiik adopting the eharacteristioa that are 
paMDttDiHj imprinted on those below them in the scale of orgftnixft- 
§m. Tkas, the bzmn of Man excels that of any o^ef animid, in 
^liiiMy of otgamzation« and fdllness of deTelopment But thie 
ii^ attaint by gradon] steps. At the earlieet period that it is 
> to the weomB, it appeoiB ft fdmplb fold of nerroiis matter, 
i £fflettltj dJBtingiiiwhable into three parts, and ha^g & little 
proloDgatioOi which tndieates the f^pfnal marrow* In this 
^Mi it peiiBotiy n»embleB the bniim of an adult Mi— thus assuming, 
tl&e ibrm that is permimeiit in fish. Shortly after, the 
ames more complex, the parts xm>re distinct, the epinol 
r better marked. It is now the brnin of a reptile. The change 
by ft singular motion. The corpora qyadrigtminOt which 
I UShiffto appeared on the upper enifkMie, now pais toward the 
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lower ; the fonner is their i>erzDaiient sitaation in fishes and reptiles, 
the latter in birds and Tnammalia. This is another step in the scale. 
The complication increases ; cavities or ventricles are formed, which 
do not exist in either fishes, reptiles, or birds. Oorioosly organised 
parts, sach as the corpora siriaia, are added. It is now the brain of 
Tnammalia. Its last and final change is wanted, that which shall 
render it the brain of Man, in the stroctiune of its ftill and hmnan de- 
Telopment But although in this progressive augmentation of orga- 
ni2sed parts, the ftill complement of the homan brain is thns attained, 
the Caucasian form of Man has still other transitions to undergo, 
before the complete ch^ doaavrt of nature is perfected. Thus the 
human brain successively assumes the form of the Negro's, the 
Malay's, the American's, and the Mongolian's, before it attains the 
Caucasian's. " 

Again, in his '' Natural HiBtory of the Human SpedeSy'' 
page 169, Charles Hamilton Smith, says : 

«The volume of brain in relation to the intellectual fiiculties, is 
dearly proved by Dr. Morton's researches, who, having filled fcfar 
this purpose the cerebral chamber of skulls, belonging to numerous 
specimens of the Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, American, and 
Ethiopian stock, with seeds of white pepper, found the first the most 
capacious, and the Ethiopian the smallest— though there may be 
some doubt whether the negro crania that served for his experiment 
were not, in part at least, derived firom slaves of the Southern States 
of North America, who, being descended firom mixed African tribes, 
and much more educated, have larger heads than new negroes from 
the coast" 

Professor Tiedemann, of Heidelberg, quoted in Nott 
and Gliddon's ''Types of Mankind," page 299, says : 

*<The weight of the brain in an adult European, varies between 
three pounds two ounces, and four pounds six ounces, Troy. The 
brain of men who have distinguished themselves by their great 
talents, are often vexy large. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier 
weighed four pounds, eleven ounces, four drachms, thirty grains, 
Troy ; and that of the distinguished surgeon Dupuytren weighed 
fimr pounds tan ounces, Troy. The brain of men endowed with but 
fiMble intelleotaal powers, is, on the contraxy, often veiy small, par- 
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r in congenital idiotaAmns. The female brain is lighter than 

L Off the nude. It variee between two poimdn eight otmces, and 

potindii eleven ounces. I never fcmnd a female brain that 

■vcdglLed toixiT poondfl. The female brain "weighs, on an avemge, ^m 

r to cdght otmces lees than that of the male ; and this difference is 

r pearaeptible in a new-bom child, "" 

Bumieister, in bis eBs&yon "The Black man," page 10, 
aajs: 

'*Tlie bruin 1b the moet importAnt organ for the establlahment of 
&e dignity of man ; and ita compoiatiYe condition is, therefore^ a 
fci7 Important oonsidflration in forming an idea of the differences 
■nd the rolatiiiiifl between the Torions human races. Soemmering 
hm fhcnooghly inTestignted the chamcteriBtios of the negro bnun. 
Tbdmaim, tho ttaatomigt, has followed in the snme direction. The 
nnll of their tiu|T]iiiet ooinddes with the pimoaa oonclnaions. The 
haitk of the negro is relatrndj smaller than thai of the European* es- 
ptdally in the front part, which is called the larger brain. In the 
InJa of maxk, as in sll the higher animalfl, there are oertain ooimhi- 
iHui, wliieh are Bnbject to rariety in mnmberaiid size. In the negro, 
ttefar Bomber is smxiUer and their size larger, which appears to me a 
iil of gieat importance, " 

Dr» James Hunt, in his work entitled, *• The Negro's 
Place in Nature/* page 17, Bays : 

** With regard to the chemical constitaents of the brnin of the 
Hpa^ Utile that is positive is yet known. It has been fonnd, how- 
fiov ^nit the grey snbetanoe of the brain of a negro is of a darker 
nlor than that of the Enropean ; that the whole brain has a smoky 
inl^ o^ tiiat the pia maier contains brown spots, which are never 
band in the brain of a European.** 

Dr. Joeiah dark Nott, in Nott and Gliddon'B "Types 
of Mankind," page 189, says : 

**]|iieh Ml the sncoess of the infant colony at Liberia is to be desired 
M Iff <*wy tme jihihinthropist, it is with regret that, while wishing 
^^^biil lo the nfgroes^ we cannot divest our minds of melancholy fore- 
^^■Ittfi^gpL Dr. Morton, quoted in another chapter, has proven that 
L tti Bcgro iBcee poaeeas about nine cubic inches less of brain than 

■ 
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the Teaton; and, imless there were really some fiacts in history, 
something beyond hare hypothesis, to teach ns how these deficient 
inches could be artificially added, it would seem that the negroes in 
Africa must remain substantially in that same benighted state, 
wherein Nature has placed them, and in which they have stood, ac- 
cording to Egyptian monuments, for at least five thousand yean." 

And now to 

THE EYES AND EARS. 

In his Pope-surpassing essay on ''The Black Man/' 
page 12, Burmeister says : 

** The white of the eye has, in all negroes, a yellowish tinge. The 
lips are always brown, never red-colored; they hardly differ in 
color tram the sldn in the neighborhood ; toward the interior edges, 
however, they become lighter, and assume the dark-red fresh-color 
of the inside of the mouth. The teeth are very strong, and are of a 
glistening whiteness. The tongue is of a large size, and remarkable 
in thicknesa The ear is surprisingly smalL * * * The small ear of 
the negro cannot, however, be called handsome ; its substance is too 
thick for its size. The whole ear gives the impression of an organ 
that is stunted in its growth, and its upper part stands off to a great 
distance from the head." 

And now to 

THE CHIN. 

Bipleyand Dana, in their ''New American Oydopedia/' 
Yolnme Y., -page 561, say that, 

«No animal but man has a chin, and even this begins to decrease in 
the negro races; in all below him the anterior arch of the lower 
Jaw is convex vertically and retreating at its lower margin. ** 

And now to 

THE NECK. 

In his work entitled " The Black Man," page 10^ Bnr- 
mdster Bays: 
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''The tbiokness of the nape appeara more striking in oonaequenee 
of the shortDeBs of the negro neok. ^ ^ * This shortnees of neck 
is as mnch an approximation to the type of the ape as are the small 
■knll and large face of the negro, for all the monkey tribe are short. 
necked. The short neck of the African gi^es him the necessary 
strength for carrying burdens npon his head, and explains his readi" 
nesB to do so, while the European is less able and willing, in con- 
eegpence of his neck being both longer and weaker.** 

And now to 

THE BREASTS. 

John Ogilbj, in his " History of Africa/' page 451^ says: 

"The women of the Gold Cost are slender-bodied, and cheerfal of 
disposition, but haye such great breasts that they can fling them 
over their ahonlders, and give their children suck that hang at their 
InckB." 

John Dnncan, in his " Travels in Western Africa," Vol- 
lune L, page 88, says: 

"la Acerah, the women's breasts are generally much larger and 
looser than those of an European, and frequently hang down as low 
Mthe waist" 

Henry Lichtenstein, in his " Travels in Southern Africa,'* 
Yolmne L, page 117, says: 

'* The loose, long hanging breasts^and disproportionate thickness of 
file binder parts, make a Bosjesman woman, in the eyes of an Euro- 
pno, a real otiject of honor." 

And now to 

THE ABMS AND LEGS. 

Bormeister, in his matchless essay on ''The Black 
Ibn," page 9, says: 

"From the long ann of the negro there resnlts an ugliness that al- 
vsys sdberes to him. It gives to his attitude and morements a cer« 
tsia stiff awkwardness, like as his flatness of foot does to his dragging 
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gait ThenegroseemsiobeinBtindiTelyawEtfeof his ugly aims, and 
generally strives to oonoeal their awkward length. A black servant 
never stands in the presence of his master, nor a negro soldier in the 
presence of his officer, with his arms hanging down. If he is not en- 
gaged in carrying anything, or is at repose, he is sore to have his 
arms folded. This attitude, which would be esteemed with us inso- 
lent, and which a servant only assumes when at his ease by himself^ 
is universally taken by every negro slave, male as well as female, when- 
ever they stand behind their master or guests, to serve them at table. 
It strikes the European eye very oddly to behold, not a single negro, 
but a whole range of them, standing behind a table with their arms 
folded. I at first supposed it to be a mark of insolence, or secret ill- 
humor, which seemed to express itself in the ugly black teuoe; but af- 
ter a while I was ftdly persuaded that it was nothing but the instinc- 
tive desire on the part of the negro to conceal from the observer as 
much as possible his long black arms, which, if allowed to hang 
down, would c^kmc aU their ugliness to the fullest extent" 

AgftiTi, in his essay on "The Block Man/' page 9, Bor- 
meister says : » 

**I need not enlarge upon the long hands, slender fingers and flat 
feet of the African. Any one who has ever visited a menagerie can- 
not ML to have observed the long hand, slender fingers, long nails, 
the flat foot, the deficient calf and compressed, sharp thigh of the 
ape, which so much resemble, in eveiy respect, the peculiarities of 
the negro." * 

Again, in his essay on " The Black Man/' page 9, Bor- 
meister says : 

« We have traced the peculiar form of the negro in the formation 
of his arm and foot, and arrived avthe result, that both have a rela- 
tively greater length than the arm and foot of the European. We 
have found that Uie increase of length is not so marked in the upper 
portions of the extremities, — the arm and thigh,— as in the lower — 
the fore-arm and leg, as well as the hand and foot To the greater 
length there are added the peculiarities of a greater thinness, an in- 
ferior muscular development, particularly in the thigh and calf^ and 
t^ absence of the arch of the foot It will be seen that all the diver- 
gencies of the negro from the European are so many approximaticHUi 
^owaids the type of the ape." 
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Again, in his essay on "The Black Man," page 6, Bur- 
meister says : 

«*Tha aim of the female negro is relatively longer than that of the 
Soropean; and her leg alBOSDipaaseB that qf the latter in length, and 
■iwmnni. to a certain degree, the male type. I fomid the arm, firom 
ttM ahoolder to the elbow, relatively shorter, and the hand relatively 
ka^ger, in the negress than in the European female.*' 

Again, in his essay on *' The Blad: Man/' page 6, Bnr- 
meister says : 

"The thigh of a fbll-sized European ferns le generally measures 17 
inches ; the leg, from the knee to the anUd, 15 inches at the most. 
The negress I measured gave 17 inches for (he thigh, and 15| for the 
leg.* From which it will be observed that ii le leg of the negro female 
is a little longer than that of the white. Li spite of this, the negress 
appears short-legged, in consequence of her exceedingly flat foot 
In the European, with a regularly formed foot, the ankle rises from 
2i to 2i inches above the ground, while iii the negress it does not 
reach higher than from li to li inches. 

Again, in his essay on '' The Bhuxk Man/' page 8, Bnr- 
meisier says : « 

'*From the foot upwards the ugliness of the negro type does not 
dhninlsh, but rather increases. A thin le^^ without a calf presents 
tn xmdoubtedly ugly aspect Such a one hi possessed by the negro, 
tod ei^>ecially by the negro female. When you behold the leg from 
before, its narrowness and deficiency in muscle are especially observ- 
able. The calf is hardly apparent, and caimot, as in the European, 
be dearly distinguished from the muscles b meath ; it has the appear- 
uoe of being compressed laterally. The |>art of the leg below the 



* When Barmeister shall have more of this sort of work to i 
do^ it is definitely understood and arrao gad that he is to have, 
as a fellow-helper in the labor, an Amorioan friend, who has 
■ade special appUoation for the privilege of assisting in the 
detioaie service thus anticipated,— provided that none of the 
lobjeeiB for admeasmement shall, at any time, be either black 
or blown, but always white I 
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coif; iLS ikr oa the nnklef is also Tery thiiL The whole l^g appeora 
wooden, deficient in moscle, and rudelj shuped. Thciro is none of 
the peooliidf swelling oontonr of the £iirop€iui kg bc^neath the bMh, 
&nd the flldii itoelf ttppears tightlj stretched upon a uniform plane. 
This is the mcno ranncknble and ugly in the tallest and finest speed- 
mens of Um negro rsde. Mj servant, who was very short, bat well 
built^ Ittd A finer (^olf than usoaL The kilcheu-maid of tht» honao 
in whioh I lived displajed befbre me erery day, when ahe was waah- 
ing in the ocmrt-jiud or iii the honset with her clothes hoisted, a pair 
of Tery nglj, thin legs. I was remindodt in spite of mjudl, of an 
ape« when I beheld her blick logs uneoverod to the knees, with their 
deficient ronndneiis, their fiat sided, and their meagemess of mi3ecle& 
It is the same with the negro thigh, which is eqimUy deficient in 
that fleshy ftillness which belongs to the well-formed Snropean* On 
a carefiil examlnatioii, you will find the thigh fixitte^ned laterally, thns 
approaching, in itti couTocoiation, the pecuUimty which digtingniahsa 
the lower animals from nuJCi." 

Here bachelors all, of every age, 

May quickly skip one little page ; 
And if they clamor for the reason. 
Let them know — to ask i& ireaaon! ^ 



And now to 



:CHE NYMPHS 



Sir John Barrow, in his " Travels in the Interior of 
Southeru Africa,'* Vol ame 1, page 235, says : 

* * The well-known story of the Hottentot women possesniig an im* 
nsoal appendage to those porta ^lat are telidom eipooed to view, 
which belongs not to the tex iu general, lidiooloiii is liixuij appear, 
is perfectly tmc with rcgivd to the Bosjecanana. Tho horde wd naet 
with possessed it in every subject, whotber young or old, and without 
ithe ISBflft olfeaoe to modesty, there was no diMcialty in satiaQnog our 
cariosity on this point It a|>peared on ^nmJTifttion to be an elon^ 
gatioUf or more correctly speakiag, a protraaknit of the nymphas* or 



♦ Aa this is the autlic r*ft first attempt at rhyming, he hopea 
to bo ptirdoned, not meaning to ottend again 1 
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labia, which were more or less extended, according to the 
age or habit of the person. That there is in this race of human be- 
ings a pfredispodtion to this anomalous formation of the parts, was 
obrioos from its evident i^pearance in infants, and from its length 
being in general proportioned to the age of the female. The longest 
thai was measored somewhat exceeded five inches, and this was in a 
mbjied of middle age. Many were said to have them mnch longer. 
These protruded nymphs, collapsed and pendent, leave the specta- 
tor in doabt as to what sex they belong. Their color is that of livid 
Une, inclining to a reddish tint, not tmlike the excrescence on the 
beak of a turkey, which indeed may serve to convey a tolerably good 
idea of the whole appearance, both as to color, shape and size." 

And now to 

THE PELVIS. 

Dr. WilKam B. Carpenter, in his "Principles of Hu- 
miin Physiology/' page 831, says : 

" Next to the characters derived from the form of the head, those 
which are founded npon the form of the pelvis seem entitled to rank. 
These have been particularly examined by Professors Yrolik and Web- 
er. The former was led by his examinations of this part of the 
ikeleton to consider that the pelvis of the negress, and still more 
flat of the female Hottentot, approximates to that of the Simial in 
its general configuration, especially in its length and narrowness, the 
iliac bones having a more vertical position, so thai the anterior spines 
ifiproBch one another mnch more closely than they do in the Euro- 
pean ; and the Sacrum also being longer and narrower. On the 
o&a hand. Professor Weber concludes, from a more comprehensive 
■ovey, that no particular figure is a permanent characteristic of any 
QDS race. He groups the principal varieties which he has met with, 
MHrtw Ting to the form of the upper opening, into oval, round, four- 
iidsd, and wedge-shaped. The first of these is most frequent in the 
Knopean races ; the second among the American races ; the third, 
matt common among the Mongolian nations, corresponds remarkably 
vffii their form of head ; whilst the last chiefly occurs among the 
«ttK ^« of Africa, and is in like manner conformable with the oblong 
mmpteaaed form usually presented by their cranium." 

Bormeister, in his remarkable essay on " The Black 
Kan," page 10, says: 
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"Although the BtDiiUer dimooaionfl of the negro pelvis depend * 
BentioUy upon the smiiUer negro hend, which is much miJiUler in tlie 
African than in the European, they also indicate another apptoiimifc- 
tion to the npes^ all of which have pdvises relatively smaller to other 
pflrts of their bodioB, than men. The small mnsculuar devc4opnioot 
of the thigh and kg; to which 1 have already alluded, corrc«i>onds 
with the snudl pelvu or haain ; for where the muscles are slightly de- 
Tebpedt flmidler points of attachment are eofScient The pidvis, 
which in the chief poLut af tvtt«u7hment for tho muscles of the hip 
and thigh, is not requirc^d tu be so large in the negro, whoee mnBoks 
are nmaXL 

"The plane of the sacrum— the bone at the lowest end of tho 
spine— lihould extend fortht^r down and be more steep, whene-ier the 
pelviB or basin is amaUor, in order to affoni a stronger sapport to the 
intestines, which press in a downward direction. The pendulous 
belly of the African, which has been observed by all trnvelers, even 
when oorered, it a oosueqtienoe and illustration of the oonformation. 
I have obserred it as very striJdng in small, naked negro children. 
It is another well-marked analogy with the ape. The disgusting- 
looking protruded belly of the orang-outang con be observed 
the delineatioDfi of that ugly animal, and is a feature of the 
which is on essential canse of his nglineaa, and that peculiar < 
appearance which I cannot 3ielp terming beasHike. " 
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Sir Jolm Barrow, in his " Travels into the Interior of 

Southern Africa," Volume L, page 234, says, 

"The Bogeamana, mdeed« are amongfli tha nglieal of aU human 
beings. The flat noae, high ch«ek4K»iefl, ptominenl chin, and con- 
cave visage, partake much of the apinh character, which their keen 
eye, always in motion, tends not to diminijih. The npper lid of this 
organ, as in that of the Chinese, is rounded into the lower on tha 
aide next the nose, and forms not an angle, as is the case in the eye 
of an European, but a circular swc«;p, so that the point of union bt.w 
tween the npper and lower eyelid is not ascertainable. Their belliee 
are uncommonly protuberant^ and their backs hollow. * * * As 
a means of increasing their speed in the chase, or when panned hy 
an enemy, the men had adopted a custom, which was sufficiently r^ 
markable, of puahing the teeticlea to the upper part of ilie mot 
of the penis, where they seemed to remain as firmly fixed* and ai 
oonvenienily placed, aa if nature had atationed them theraw" 
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And now to 

THE FOSTEBIOBS. 

In his " Travels into the Interior c>f Southern Africa/' 
Vohime L, page 237, Sir John Barron; says: 

**llie great oorvatore of the spine inwards, and the remarkably ex- 
tended poctexiors, are characteristic of the whole Hottentot race; 
bat in some of the small Bosjesmans they an • carried to sach an ex- 
tnTagant degree as to excite laughter. If th 3 letter S be considered 
■■ Qoe expression of the line of beauty to wh ich degrees of approxi- 
mation are admissible, some of the women of this nation are entitled 
to the first rank in point of form. A section of the body, from the 
breast to the knee, forms really the shape of the above letter. The 
fvojeetion of the posterior part, in one subject, measured five inches 
and a half from the line touching the spine. This protuberance con- 
Bstod entirely of fat, and, when the woman w alked, it exhibited the 
moat ridiculous appearance imaginable, every t tep being accompanied 
with a quivering and tremulous xfldtion, as if t wo masses of jelly had 
been attached behind her." 

Dixon Denham, in his "Narrative of Travels and Dis- 
eoveries in Northern and Central A: Erica," Volume IE., 
ptge 89, Bays: 

**The women of this part of Africa are cer tainly singularly gifted 
vith the Hottentot protuberance. * * * Sii much depends on the 
Btagmtode of those attractions for which their southern sisters are so 
edebcated, thai I have known a man about i o make a purchase of 
tmt out of three, regardless of the charms of i mature, turn their &ces 
feoB Maif and looking at them behind, in tl e vicinity of the hips, 
I elioioe of her whose person most project od beyond that of her 



And now to 

'i' H K FEET. 

Bormeisier, in his learned essay on '' The Black Man," 
pige 7, says: 

"The negro foot impresBoa the beholder ver y disagreeably ; its ex- 
8* 
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oeeding flatness, its low heel, projecting backwards, tke prominent 
yet flat contour of the siiles, the thick bolster of &t in the inner hol- 
low of the foot, and the epread-ont toes, serve to make it excessiyely 
ngly. * * * Here wc observe at once a distinct characteristic of 
the lower anlmalB. The smaller size of the second toe, in proportion 
to the first, is a marked peculiarity of ihe white man, and the short 
great toe of the negro n decided approximation to the type of the 
ape. This resemblance to the ape is farther strengthened by the 
wide separation between the first and second toes of the negro fooL 
This is a peculiarity whl.ch strikes only the experienced eye. It ia» 
however, the excessively flat foot which impresses eveiy one so dis- 
agreeably. * * * Tea observe that that part of the negro foot 
presses most directly on the groond, which in the Earopean is the 
most elevated, and whic h is so admirably adapted in the latter, for a 
graoefal lightness of ga:lt The high heels of oar boots are adapted 
to this nataral conformc.tion of the white foot, and serve to increase 
the lightness of step, ai id the natural beauty of the feet of ihe Euro- 
pean. The purpose of the heels is to add to the beauty of the foot» 
and it may accordingl*7 be tracedi&r back in the history of boot 
and shoe-making. Tho negro is totally deficient in this peculiar 
beauty of the arch of ikhe foot A popular American song oharao- 
terizes, very aptly, the want of the hollow in the foot of the negro, 
thus: 

"De hollow ob his foot 
Make a hole in de groun ! " 

And now to 

THE BLOOD. 

Dayid Liyingstoiie, in liis "Missionary Travels and 
Researches in Soutli Africa/' page 548, says, 

'* The thermometer, (>laoed upon a deal box in the sun, rose to 138o . 
It stood at 108^ in the shade by day, and 96^ at sunset If my ex- 
periments were correct, the blood of a European is of a higher tem- 
pemture than that of a: i African. The bulb, held under my tongue, 
stood at lOOo; under th it of the natives, atOS^." 

Mimgo Park, in liis *' First Jonmal of an Expedition 
*^ the Miger/* page 41, says, 

udUs BM^jesty sitting upon a bullock's hide, wanning him- 
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■eif belbore a laige fire ; for the AMoaos are sensible of the smalleRt 
variation in the temperatare of the air, and frequently complain of 
eold when a European is oppressed with heat 

Dr. James Hnnt, in his work entitled " The Negro's 
Place in Natnre," page viiL, quoting from a communica- 
tion adressed to him by one of his friends, says : 

"The blood of the negro, as compared with the blood of the white 
man, is vastly dissimilar. The red corpuscles are greatly in excess, 
and the colorless have an extraordinary tendency to run together ; 
the molecnlar movement within the di^ES differs in every respect, 
and when tried with a solution of potash, the protrusions from the 
cell-walls take eveiy intermediate form, reverting with great rapidity 
to the normal condition. It is an attested fieust, that if there is a drop 
o£ n^;ro blood in the system of a white person, it will show itself 
vpoa the scalp. The greater the proximity, the darker the hue, the 
larger the space ; there may not be the slightest taint perceptible in 
maj other part of the body, but this spot can never be wiped out — 
no intervening time can ever eS&nce it*' 

And now to 

THE BONES. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his '' Antiquity of Man," page, 19, 
bsljb: 

"Eminent anatomists have shown, that in the average proportion 
of some of the bones, the negro differs from the European, and that 
m most of these characters he makes a slightly nearer approach to 
the anthropoid nua drn^^'^^f^ " 

Dr. William R Carpenter, in his "Principles of Hu- 
man Physiology," page 831, says : 

"In nearly all the less civilized races of man, the limbs are more 
CBOolced and badly-fonned than the average of those of Europeans ; 
and thia is particularly the case with the negro, the bones of whoee 
k^i bofw outwards, and whose feet are remarkably flat It has been 
gOMzallj believed, that the length of the fore-arm of the negro is so 
nadi greater Uian in the European, as to constitute a real character 
flf ifpiasiaation to the apes.** 
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Cliarles Hiimilt^n Smith, in his " Natural History of 
the Human BiDecieSj" page 191, says : 

»*8om© tribea in Dongola and Sennawf have dn© l-ombar Tertebm 
moro tliati the Oauoaoan, and tho atomach corrugated. ** 

Di-. James Hunt, in his work entitled "The iSegfo*B 
Place in Nature/* page 5, says : / 



**The ftverug© height of th© negro is leas tlrnn the Eurojpettn, 
although ihere are ocoasioufllly exoepttooa, Uiu edcdeton of the 
18 geiierally heavier, imd the bones l&rgtsr and thicker in pioportioa 
to the mnsdeB, than those of the European. The bo&M sxe «]so 
▼hiter, from the greater abcmdAiace of eakereoiu ealti^ The thomx 
is genemUj iLikiridly campreia«dt and^ in thin individtuds, presents 
a ojrlmdrical form, and is genemlly smaller in pro|)ortiou to the es- 
tremitieB. Tho uxtrenuties of the negro differ firom oth^r races moro 
by proportion than by form : the arm generally reaches below the 
middle of the femur. The leg is on the whole longer, bat is made to 
look short on acoomit of tho ankle being only between li ineliei to 
1| inches above the ground ; this chamct^r as often seen in mnJat- 
toes." 

Again, in hie work entitled "The Negro's Place in 
Natiire," page viii.. Dr. James Hunt, quoting from a com- 
munication addrossed to him by one of his friends, says : 

"The Rkelcton of the negro can never be placed upright. These in 
always a fUif^ht angle in the legs, a greater in the thigh-bonea, and 
still more in the body, nntil, in some instanoes, it curves baekwavdis. 
All the bones of the legs are flattenedi and wider than in the ISoro- 
pean ; and the urm-bones have always a tc^ndcncy to iiUl for^«wD^ 
whiltJ tho hcud HtoopH from the shonlderti, and not from the neck, aa 
in other nations." 

Time and space here press me to say, that it will now bo 
convenient to notice, demonstratively, but one of the many 
other spedfic physical differences which are everywhere 
sicynally apparent between tho whites and the bhuJia^ and 
which, like the battle spoken of by Job^ in his ramf 
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i|)tiaii of a war horse, maj always be scented a£ar 
tff-HLtid that is, 



I 



THE NEGEO'S VILE AND VOMrT-PEOVOKIKG STENCH. 

Charles Hamilton Smith, in his '' Natural Hijstoi:y of 
the Human Species/* page 191, says : 

**Bezi«ftth the epidermig of the negro, the muconfl membrane, 
loidid with a coloring matter in the bile, eaoaes the melanic appear- 
ttdt of the skin, which Tariea, however, from dt*ep sallow to intenaa 
iifia Mack — darkest in health; and that color always distinotly 
tftels the ttztemal glands. It is likewise the source of an overpower- 
k^ li tt in aNp odor, spreading; through the atmosphere, when many 
■n ooQgngated in the hot son." 

Richard F. Burton, in his book of travels, entitled 
"The Lake Regions of Central Africa," page 89, says : 

*'Tlve aebaoeoQd odor of the akin, among all thc^se races, is over- 
pcnreong, and is eoxittt^ with the greateet effect during and after 
excitement, whether of mind or body.** 

Dr. Burmeiater, in his masterly essay on the slavish 
** Black Man," page 12, says : 

**Ia tb« mmmination of the neigro body, I cannot ventoje to pasa 
vithoQt nolioe a disagreeable property which it poeaesses, and which 
ih^jt ponodoecs diagnst on the part of the European, in Mb mieT- 
warm with colored people. I allnde to the disagreeable smell 
Gulted by iheir pempimtion. All individnala do not posaoBs it in an 
iqaldigMa, imd it can be diminished, but nerer completely de- 
Itoo^sad, by el<wilin<*iw, The more the negro perspires, the more 
wpgmeoi tlia odor booomea." 

What are the facts established by the numerous and 
Mlectio iestimonies here adduced ? Most conclusive have 
been the proofs, that the negro, as already stated, is a 
grcwwly inferior man, of separate and distinct origin ; and 
thai, from the hair of his head to the extremities of his 
i and feet, every part of him, however large, or how- 
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ever small, whether internal or external, whether physi- 
cal or mental, or moral, loses in comparison with the 
white, much in the same ratio or proportion as darkness 
loses in comparison with light, or as evil loses in com- 
parison with good. 

In absolute dissimilarity of nature, and in point of 
superiority, the Caucasian differs quite as much from the 
African, as does the Horse from the Ass ; the Sheep from 
the Oro&t ; the Dog from the Wolf; the Tiger from the 
Cat ; the Kat from the Mouse ; the Whale from the Por- 
poise ; the Halibut from the Herring ; the Lobster from 
the Craw-fish ; the Eagle from the Hawk ; the Owl from 
the Screech-owl ; the Macaw from the Parrot ; the Mar- 
tin from the Swallow ; the Swan from the Gbose ; the 
Duck from the Gull ; the Butterfly from the Moth ; the 
Bee from the Bug ; the Alligator from the Lizard ; the 
Turtle from the Tortoise ; the Anaconda from the Cop- 
perhead ; or the Eel from the Earthworm. 

Now come I to a subject of somewhat novel import- 
ance, a subject which has occupied my attention for a 
great while, and one for the discussion ^of which, it is be- 
lieved, the present is a suitable time. I allude to the 
presence of so many negroes in our cities and towns — 
places where not one of them should ever be permitted 
to reside at all ; and if I shall succeed, as I hope and be- 
lieve I shall, in presenting such a combination of facts 
and arguments as will demonstrate the propriety of re- 
moving them all into the country (if fsx and forever be- 
yond the limits of the United States, so much the better.) 
I shall regard it as evidence complete, that these lines 
have been judiciously penned. 

In this life, it not unfrequently happens that we find 
things out of their proper place. If careless servants — 
and none are so careless as negroes — ^leave the parlor 
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encumbered with nnoouth utensils, with greasy vessels, 
or with rosty implements, our sense of the fitness of 
things is at once shocked, and we immediately give 
orders for the removal of the unseemly articles. People, 
too, are very often found beyond the pale of their proper 
sphere. For instance : the population of every dty is 
composed of a greater or less number of illiterate poor 
persons; but those who are best acquainted with the 
world and its ways, know very well, tiiat cities, even in 
the very beet parts of the earth, are notedly unpropitious 
places for poverty and ignorance. 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that, as a general 
role, no person ought to be admitted as a resident of any 
dty, unless he can readily command* one of two things, 
namefy, Capital or Talent. Of these two indispensable 
requisites, the negro can command neither the one nor 
the other; he should, therefore, never be allowed to live 
in any situation, or under any circumstances, withm the 
eorporate Units of any dty or town. 

Wi£b, lew exceptions, all sane white persons have suffi- 
cient tact to render themselves useful in some manner 
or other, to gain an honorable livelihood, and to add 
something to the general stock of human achievements. 
If their minds can accomplish nothing in the domains of 
science, their hands may be rewarded in the fields of art. 
If they cannot invent labor-saving machines, they can 
maike duplicates of such as have already been invented. 
It they cannot enrich and embellish their country by 
fafoilding factories, stores, warehouses, hotels, and banks, 
they can always fill situations in such establishments, 
with profit to themselves, and with advantage to others. 
Hie n^gro can do none of these things. On the contrary, 
he ifl^ indeed, a very inferior, dull, stupid, good-for- 
nothing sort of man. Past experience proves positively 
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that he is not, and neyer has been, snsceptible of a high 
standard of improvement. His capacities have been folly 
and frequently tested, and have always been found sadly 
deficient. 

To the neglect of a large and meritorious class of our 
own race, we have made numerous experiments in favor 
of the worthless negro. We have earnestly endeavored, 
time and again, to iufuse into the brain of the benighted 
black a ray of intellectual light, to teach him trades and 
professions, and to prepare him for the discharge of 
higher duties than the common drudgeries of every-day 
life. Thus fax, however, all our efforts in his behalf have 
t>roved abortive; and so will they continue to prove, so 
long as he remains Vhat he always has been, and still is 
— a negro. Further attempts, on our part, to elevate 
him to a rank equal to that held by the white man, would 
certainly betray in xu9 an extraordinary and unpardon- 
able dBgree of folly and obtusenes& Just as impossible 
is it for us to divest the negro of his foul akd betattered 
garb of inferiority, and to raise him to a position of 
equality among men of European descent^ as it is for us 
to transform Uie Baboon into a Gorilla; the Lynx into a 
Lion; the Oemsbok into a Reindeer; the Opossum into 
a Kangaroo; or the Oroundnsquirrel into a Babbit. 

Variety, indeed, seems to have been a paramount con- 
dition of the creation; and we may honestly and reason- 
ably doubt whether any two things, animate or inani- 
mate, have ever yet been found, or ever will be found, 
exactly alike. Yfiieihesr we look into the animal, the 
vegetable, or the mineral kingdom, we observe, em- 
blazoned before us, in every direction, the greatest 
diversity in sise, in shape, and in color. There are 
numerous species of quadrupeds, birds, insects^ fishes^ 
and reptiles; and why, why, forsooth, should there not 
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also be different and distinct races of men? Has there 
been fixed — and if so, how? why? where? when? and by 
whom? — ^has there been fixed a limitation to the power 
of the Ahnighty? 

In augmentation of his own good pleasure, Qod called 
into existence the Mastodon and the Mole; the Condor 
and the Cockoo; the Cricket and the Cockchafer; the 
8ihad and the Sardine; the Boa Constrictor and the 
Coluber — bat were all of these, or were any two of them, 
created equal? Examine the Oak and the Ash; the 
Apple and the Quince; the Melon and the Gburd; the 
Beet and the Turnip; the Wheat and the Bye — were 
an of these, or were any two of them, created equal ? 
Look at the Diamond and the Topaz; the Gold and the 
Siher; the Granite and the Limestone; the Soil and the 
CItkj — were all of these, or were any two of them created 
equal? Look up also at the yast and variegated vault, 
the brilliantly bejeweled foundation of heaven, that 
•doms the night; see Jupiter and Pallas; Saturn and 
Cotes; Uranus and Yesta; Sirius and Phecda, Arcturus, 
ind IGrCak; Bigel and Socab — ^were all of these, or 
any two of them, created equal? No, no; by no 
" One star differeth from another star in glory;" 
and every man in the world differs from every other 
, in stature, in weight, in color, in physiognomy, in 
I of body, or in power of mind. 
Vegroem are, in truth, so ijor inferior to white people, 
Hu^ far many reasons consequent on that inferiority, 
the two races should never inhabit the same commimity, 
ciij, nor state. The good which accrues to the black 
fam the privileges of social contact with the white, is 
tfaam counterpoised by the evils which invariably 
the latter when brought into any manner of 
* Callowahip with the former. 
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Whaterer determination may be come to with regard 
to a final settlement or dispositipn of the negroes — 
whether it be decided to colonize them in Africa^ in 
Mexico, in Central America, in South America, or in one 
or more of the West India Islands, or elsewhere beyond 
our present limits; or whether they be permitted to re- 
main (a while longer) in the United States — ^it is to be 
sincerely hox>ed that there may be no important diyision 
of opinion as to the expediency of soon removing them 
all from the cities and towns. A city is not, by any 
means, a suitable place for them. They are positively 
unfit for the performance of in-door duties. Sunshine ia 
both congenial and essential to their natures; and they 
ought not to be employed or retained in situations that 
could be so much more advantageously filled by white 
people. One good white person vrill, as a general rule, 
do from two to five times as much as a negro, and 
vrill, in addition, always do it with a great deal more 
core, cleanliness and thoroughness. A negro or a negress 
in or about a white man's hous^, no matter where, or in 
what capacity, is a thing monstrously improper and in- 
decent. 

By removing all the negroes into the country, our agri- 
cultural districts would receive a large addition of labor- 
ers, and, consequentiy, the quantity of our staple pro- 
ducts, cotton, com, wheat, sugar, rice, and tobacco, would 
be greatiy increased. Crowds of enterprising white 
people would flock to our cities and towns, fill the vacan- 
oies occasioned by the egress of the negroes, and give a 
freah and powerful impetus to commerce and manufao- 
tnrea. ' The tides of both domestic and foreign immigra- 
tion, which have been moving westward for so long a 
period, would also soon begin to flow southward, and 
ereiywhere, throughout the whole length and breadth 
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of oar land, new ayennes to Tarions branches of profit- 
able industry would be opened. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that this proposition 
does not contemplate any permanent settlement of the 
negroes, even in the agrionltoral districts of oar conntry. 
Only a temporary accommodation of the case is here held 
in Tiew. Perhaps the best thing that we conld do just 
now, would be to take immediate and complete possession 
of Mezioo, (we shall acquire the whole of North America, 
from Behiing's Strait to the Isthmus of Darien, by and 
by,) and at once push the negroes — every one of them — 
•oath of the Bio Orande. On no part — ^to say the least 
— <m no part of the territory of the United States, as at 
present organized, should any but the pure white races 
ever find permanent domicile. 

Now somes the last, not the least, reason why I advo- 
cate the removal of the negroes from the cities and towns. 
I believe that the YeUow Fever (which is only another 
name for the African Fever) and other epidemic diseases 
—those terrible scourges which have so signally retarded 
the growth of Southern seaports — ^have, to a very great 
degree, been induced by the peculiarly obnoxious filth 
engeiidered by the black population. "Wlio has ever 
heard of the yellow fever prevailing to an alarming ex- 
tert in any city or state inhabited almost exclusively by 
iriute peofde? How fearfully, how frequently, does it 
nga in sach despicable, negro-cursed communitiefa as 
Bocioik, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans I 
Onlj fkom the base-colored races is it, as a rule, that 
ve ne overwhelmed and prostrated by wide-spread con- 
ti^^ans and epidemics. Even the cattle-plague, the mur- 
ain among sheep, and other fatal distempers to which 
<wr domestic animals are subject, have almost invariably 
kidthsir origin in tiie countries which are inhabited by 
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the blacks and the browns, who are themselyes but the 
rickety-framed and leprous remnants of those unworthy 
races of men who have been irrevocably doomed to des- 
truction. 

This is a subject which deserves far greater attention 
and treatment .than can be bestowed upon it at the 
present time. Merely by way of suggestion, it must suf- 
fice to say, on this occasion, that when the pure Cau- 
casian races shall have become the exclusive oooupants 
of all those vast territories, both east and west (with a 
wide range both north and south) of the Bosphoms — 
territories comprised vdthin the boundaries of at least 
two great continents — and when the last individual of 
the negro race shall have been fossilized, then, but not 
till then, may we look for complete exemption from 
Asiatic Cholera on the one hand, and from African Fever 
— ^in other words. Yellow Fever — on the other. 

It is, indeed, fully and firmly believed that the only 
way to get rid of yeUow fever is to get rid of the negroes; 
and the best way to get rid of the negroes is now the 
particular question which, of all other questions, should 
most earnestly engage the undivided attention of the 
American people. 

Strikingly apparent is it that the negro is a fellow of 
many natural defects and deformities. The wretched 
raoe to which he belongs exhibits, among its several mem- 
bers, more cases of Iumis ruUurw than any other. Sel- 
dom, indeed, is he to be seen except as a preordained em- 
bodiment of uncouth grotesqueness, malformation, or 
ailments. Not only is he cursed with a black complexion, 
an apish aspect, and a woolly head; he is also rendered 
odious by an intolerable stench, a thick skull, and a 
booby brain. An accurate description of him calls into 
requisition a larger number of uncomplimentary terms 
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than are necessary to be used in describing any other 
creatare out of tophet; and it is truly astonishing how 
many of the terms so peculiarly appropriate to him are 
oompoond words of obloquy and detraction. 

The night-bom ogre stands before us; we observe his 
low, receding forehead; his broad, depressed nose; his 
iiAwiwioinTigrj stuttering speech; and his general actions, 
evidencing monkey-like littleness and imbecility of mind. 
By doee attention and examination, we may also discover 
in the sable individual before us, if, indeed, he be not an 
exception to the generality of his race, numerous other 
prominent defects and deficiencie's. Admit that he be 
Bot waip-jawed, maffle-tongued, nor tongue-tied, is he 
not flkne-flighted, blear-eyed, or blobber-lipped? If he 
be not wry-necked, wen-marked, nor shoulder-shotten, is 
kenot stiff-jointed, hump-backed, or hoUow-bellied? If 
be be not slab-sided, knock-kneed, nor bow-legged, is he 
not (to say the least) spindle-shanked, cock-heeled, or 
lat-iooted? If he be not maimed, halt, nor blind, is he 
loi isverish with inflammations, festerings, or fungosities ? 
H he be not afflicted with itch, blains nor blisters, does 
be not squirm under the pains of boils, bums, or bruises ? 
If he be not the child of contusions, sprains, nor disloca- 
tioofl^ 28 he not the man of scalds, sores, or scabs? If he 
be not an endurer of the aches of pneumonia, pleurisy, 
lor iheomatism, does he not feel the fatal exacerbations 
of rankling wounds, tumors, or ulcers? If he be no 
mnplainer over the cramps of coughs, colics, nor con- 
MJipMcai, doth he not decline and droop under the dis- 
nadattB of dizziness, dropsy, or diarrhoea? If he be 
BO sufferer from hemorrhoids, erysipelas, nor exfoliation, 
is he not a victim of goitre, intumescence, or paralysis ? 
B he aoqperienee no inconvenience from gum-rash, cholera- 
nor moon-madness, doth he not wince under 
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the pangs of the hip-gont, the tape-worm, or the mnlli- 
gmbs ? If he be free from idiocy, insanity, or syncope, 
is he not subject to fits, spasms, or conyulsions ? Aye, in 
ahnost eveiy possible respect, he is a person of ill-pro- 
portion, blemish and disfigurement; and no tmer is it 
that the Turk (in Europe) is the sick man of the East, 
than that the negro (in America) is the sick man of the 
West. Neither the one nor the other will ever recover. 
The malady of each is absolutely incurable. Both are 
doomed to take upon themselves — and that very soon — 
the cold and inanimate condition of complete fossili2ai- 
tion. 

Shabbiness and drollery of dress, and awkwardness of 
gait, are also notable characteristics of the negro. Fault- 
less garments, and well-shaped hats and shoes, are 
things that are never found upon his x)erson. Once or 
twice a year he buys (or begs) a suit of second-hand 
clothing; but seldom does he wear any article of apparel 
more than two or three weeks before the outer ledges of 
the same become ragged; then unsightly holes and shreds 
and patches follow in quick succession — and the slovenly, 
and slipshod tatterdemalion is as contented and mixth- 
fol as a merrymaking monkey. 

As for the negro's repulsive complexion, his curse- 
incurring color, his hideous blackness — ^than which there 
can be no greater contrast in comparison with the white 
man, nor one more adverse to the negro — ^that is a sub- 
ject which will be treated more elaborately in the next 
succeeding chapter. Nor is the blackness of the negro 
the only black thing that will be examined within the 
scope and compass of these pages. 

Blackness, whether it attaches to things animate or in- 
animate, is, in most cases, the brand (in other words, the 
indication and the evidence) of a vile and infamous quat 
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ity; and of this important bnt somewhat infant fact, a 
thor0iigh exposition shall be made. Afterward, haying 
emerged from the filthy and x>estif erons fogs of Blackness, 
the reader shall have revealed to him, in unmistakable 
prcMninenoe, the enrapturing beauties and glories of 
Whiteness — beauties and glories which shall fill his heart 
fuller of delight than was the heart of Moses of old, 
when, from Mount Nebo, one of the peaks of Pisgah, he 
was graciously permitted to behold the promised land 

Among other black monstrosities which shall be herein 
airaigned for castigation, is a high-handed assemblage 
of conspirators against public rights, public morals, 
pobUo safety, public interests, and public decency, 
now (or but recently) organized in the good city of 
Washington — a sectional and seditious assemblage, which 
dball be everywhere stigmatized and detested, in all fu- 
tnre time, as the Black Congress. Without an open and 
eomplete renouncement of all past errors, conjoined with 
a fun and solemn promise of better behavior hereafter, 
lew members of the Black Congress, whether Senators 
.or Bepresentatives, should ever again be elevated to any 
offiee, whether national or municipal, or of any other 
grade or nature whatever, within the gift ol the Ameri- 
cas people. The whys and the wherefores of this 
joai and necessary stricture on the Black Congress, toge- 
flwrwith numerous other weighty and relevant considera- 
tUDSy ahall be brought forward and adequately explained 
ia doe time. 

S moot be by the election to office of better men than 
flM»e who compose the majority of the Black Congress, 
tlyit the Black Congress itself, and other black abomina- 
tiaii% flhaU be constrained, sooner or later — the sooner 
tkb better — to terminate their pernicious existence. Who 
of the better men here referred to — ^men of 
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real might and merit, whom, to the ezdusion of others 
less able and less worthy, we should place and retain in 
the very highest positions of honor and trost? These 
are some of them — some of the best; — ^not Black Bepab- 
licans of low and groveling instincts, but White Bqmb- 
licans of godlike aspirations and purposes : 

Chables Francis Adams, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Seward, of New York. 

Beverdy Johnson, of Maryland. 

Joseph Holt, of Kentucky. 

George Bancroft, of New York. 

Hugh MgCulloch, of Indiana. 

Edward Bates, olt Missouri. 

Montgomery Blair, of Maryland. 

William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. 

David Dudley Field^ of New York. 

Bartholomew F. Moore, of North Carolina. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky. 

John A. Bingham, of Ohio. 

Henry J. Baymond, of New York. 

Joshua Hill, of G^rgia. 

John Pool, of North Carolina. 

James B. Doouttle, of Wisconsin. 

Oliver H. Browning, of Illinois. 

John Minor Botts, of Virginia. 

Thomas E. Bramlette, of Kentucky. 

Edwin M. Stanton, of Pennsylvania. 

Edwin D. Morgan, of New York. 

Jambs Outhbib, of Kentucky. 

William Aikbn, of South Carolina. 

Edgab Cowan, of Pennsylvania. 

Jambs E. English, of Connecticut. 

John K Henderson, of Missouri. 

Tbahgib H. Peirpont, of Virginia. 
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iTASDa PiBBaEPONT, of New York, 
f Xuaa Bison, of Connocticiit. 

BvEBSON EmiEEmGE, of Tonne s^e. 

iojpBSD DocKBET, of Noiik Carolina. 
I Alzxandsr W. Eaxdall, of Wisconsin. 

Daxocl S. Norton, of Minnesota.* 

1b it z^marked fliat tliis list is not lengthened nor en- 



* It may not be amiss for me to state here, that not one of 
flic gentlemen mentioned in the foregoing list — a list embrac- 
JJig flome of the wisest and worthiest statesmen now living ia 
tbd world — ^is aware of the liberty which I haye thiifi taken; 
aor does any one of them possess any knowledge whatever of 
■Df desire or purpose on my part to publish this book; nor yet 
«3t any one of them know anght about it Entil after it shdl 
JusfB oome complete from the hands of the publisher. Had 
lliey not been among the very ablest and best men of America, 
fliB complimentary attention and prominence which have here 
laaa aococded to their names, would have been withheld. At 
Mis mna time, I may also dedare, that with the exception of 
lbs quotations whiotw as snch« are clearly and nimiistakably 
doBgnatod, I alone am re^onsible for every sentiment and 
fqiression herein contained. It is my pleasure to make tliis 
dfldarationy because, feeling an interest in the exact identiA- 
atim of American writers, I am unwilling that the anthorship 
d tof work written by myself, however esteemed on the one 
kiad, or hpwever disesteemed on the other, should over bo 
iMabaled to any one else. It is, no doubt, well remembered 
hem generally, some y^ra ago, the authorship of my **Ira- 
GrieiB of the South," was alternately and absurdly 
i to James Gordon Bennett, Horace Greeley, John 
, I>r. Jones, Abraham Lincoln, and others 1 These 
rueports were in keeping with the floods of lamentable 
, of almost every kind, which prevailed so 'iiidely and so 
IsMfoHj daring the weak and wicked Presidency of one 
im^m Bnclianan. H. B. H. 

4 
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largetl by the presentation of any name or names distm- 
giiished in the annala of war ? — and why ? Purposely 
has the writer refrained from the mention of such names, 
because he ia firmly &£ed in the behef that the spirit and 
the genitiB of genuine republican government (the most 
rationed and befitting form of government for the peace 
and proBperity of all tmly enlightened and magnanimous 
peoples) require that the military authorities should al- 
ways, and everywhere, be held subordinaito to the civiL 
God knows how greatly the author's heart glows with 
gratitude to Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Canby, and oth- 
ers, for their heroic achievements in suppressing tlie 
Slaveholders* Rebelhon ; but, in doing that, they, like 
millious of other loyal and patriotic citizens, only did 
theu* duty to tlieir country; and their services have al- 
ready been appropriately acknowledged and rewarded. 

If, then, we are to depart so far from the true princi- 
ples of reimbliean goverament im to have military Presi- 
dents and mihtary Governors, — which, in his kind and 
watchful care over our country, may the great God 
forbid I "the grave responsibility of emblazoning their 
names in such connections shall, under no conBideration 
whatever, rest with the writer heneol 

But for the fact of their being Generals, there are, per- 
haps, few mei^ in i\M the United States more worthy of 
the Presidency than John A. Dix, of New York, George 
H* Thomas, of Virginia, and Nathaniel P, Banks, of Maa- 
sachuaetta Bo, too, it was only while he was a Colonel 
that, in regard to the Chief Magistracy, there could be 
no serious objection to the vahant John Charles Pro- 
mout. Now/ however, that he has become a General,-^^ 
and the place lor the General is the tented field (or that 
better and more beautiful field of glory, the corn-field I) 
— let ua DO longer think nor apeak of him» nor of any 
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tier OenoraU for the bigh and peace-promotiiig of&ea 
Ptesideni. 

' BttideSy it is cnrrenilj rumored that one of the mill* 
eelebrities,^ — not the last one just mentioned, — 
whose name has been occasionally spoken of in connec- 
tum with the White Honse, is a Eoman Catholic ; and if 
this be troe, a fact so entirely at Tariance with the retd 
dnnuster of an American Republican, a fact so palpably 
iueoiiBiiitent with the vigorous and lofty aims of a New 
Worid gentleman, a fact so obviously unaccordant with 
ihid digni^ed quaUties and bearing of high-principled 
manbood, wOl certainly not fail to frustrate the disingen- 
lom and Jesuitical influences which may be used for hia 
nswortliy promotion. Let Cathohcism take itself back 
to the very darkest of the Dark Ages, t-o the primordial 
and musty periods of the Hindoos, whence it came ; or 
to llie monarchic and other despotic powers of our own 
tiam, where, as a diminisher and enslaver of the minds 
(rf the tnaafies, it is always sure to find a most hearty wel- 
Ixi republics, however, it has, and can have, no 
I0 bftsiness, if, indeed^ it can have legitimate busi- 
Wm aay^rhere ; and not a whit more, not a moment 
iMHer, should it be tolerated on the one hand, than Mor* 
mmaan or Mohammedanism should be tolerated on iho 

Id Ihe future, therefore^ as in the past, let us, for the 
aoil |kart» keep the United States of America under the 
dhMctaoD of onr ablest and best civilianB ; and with Peace 
mi Justice for our gaides, (and with the negroes, Indi- 
an and all the other inferior and e^ete races well fossil- 
ted in the background,) we shall not be long in unfold- 
^io Ihe world the unsurpassable greatness and gran- 
itvajid glory of a vast and indissoluble commonwealth. 

Vflmi more shall be said of that morbid-minded &ic- 
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tion of inveterate grumblers and growlers in our ooim- 
try, that ftmatical cabal of white men, whose ineiplioable 
preference for the negro is at once unnatural, wrong, ab- 
surd and ridicolous ? Very justly have these monsters, 
been stigmatized as Black HepubHoans. Let that stigma 
rest upon them forever. It is an appropriate designatum 
of black-hearted criminals, whose black crime is black 
treason to a superior race 1 Let us stoutly protest, how* 
ever, against the wholesale and atrocious misapplloaticm 
of this term to those who, in no manner, deserve it. All 
the sound and alert patriots who voted for Fremont in 
1866, and all the ardent lovers of their country who siqp- 
ported Lincoln for the Presidency in 1860, and again in 
1864, were, without discrimination, most villainously be- 
rated and denounced as Black Republicans. 

In truth, however, a very large majority of all those 
who, at different times, cast their suffrages for the two 
gentlemen just named, so far from having been Bladk 
Republicans, were, in the highest and best sense of a bet* 
ter term, White Republicans. Still, that the coontxy has 
been, for a great while past, and is even yet» grievoiialj 
infested with Black Republicans, of the very rflmkest and 
meanest sort, cannot be denied. Just now, espedaUj, 
there is a most foul and flagrant fullness of Black Repub- 
licans in the Black Congress. No Black Congress would 
there ever have been, in fact, but for the Black Republi- 
cans who compose it, and from whom alone it has da- 
rived its black and base existence. Yet there remains to 
the good people of the United States this cheering con- 
solation, that the usurpatory and tyrannical l^gislatifv 
assemblage now (or but recently) in session at the oilj 
of Washington, which, for the most part, has been so ap- 
propriately denominated the Black Congress, is not enr r- 
tirely black, nor altogether usurpatory and tyrannicaL f 
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' exoellent men, — White RepubKcans, of great abil- 
' uid worth, — eome of whose names may be found in 
the foregoing list, are also in that assemblage ; and to 
ilmie, and to those who will faithfiiUj and tmswervingly 
Vkixre with them, must we look for the final and 
BalTation of America. 

Bepublicans, banded together cheek by jole in a 
; OoogresB, are the shameless advocates and enact* 
ere of Negro Bureait BiDs, Negro Suffrage Bills, and nu- 
other bills of most abominable blackpesB and 
They are also the unblushing and despotic 
of military establishments in times of peace. 
Iht werf least that can be truthfully said of them is, that 
dl0j are a frenided faction of rough^shod overriders of 
016 ComstitutioD. White Bepublieans, on the other hand, 
18% Ihd hearty supporters of such measures as have for 
their object the rightful recognition of nature's laws ; 
md for this reason they are always careful to keep them- 
nbea placed in a position of uncompromising opposition 
lo tlie base efforts of the Black Repubhcans, whose de* 
Mabla and atrocious policy, if successfuBy canied out, 
Yiold bAVO a tendency to degrade the heaven-bom and 
l^gk-90illed Caucasian down to the low level of the A&ican* 
1^ lliflrefore, we are to be addition aUy disgraced in the 
Cidtod States by the continued existence, intrigues and 
llillgiiiig of a Black Republican party, we should at 
Ihoronghly organize (for the irretrievable discora- 
asd prostration of these and all other negrophil- 
a White RepubHcan party. During many years 
> much have we heard of Red Republicans in Paris, 
Wi alno of Black Repubhcans in Boston. More things 
A better things than it was possible for us ever to hear 
cilher or both of these, are we soon to hear of "White 
yoUiettaa in and throughout OTory State and Territory 
tlie American Union^ 
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Whj is Massaohnsetts a greater State than Soath Car- 
olina ? Because, while Massachusetts is inhabited chiefly 
by industrious and enterprising white people, South Car- 
olina is burdened by a large and lazy commonalty of 
mean-spirited and good-for-nothing blacks. Why is New 
York a greater State than Virginia? Because, while 
New York is white with Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, Virginia is black with Congo negroes and Guinea 
niggers. Why is Pennsylvania a greater State than 
North Carolina ? Because, while Pennsylvania is blessed 
with a population of heaven-descended and heaven-des- 
tined Caucasians, North Carolina is cursed with a ten- 
antry of hell-hatched and hell-doomed Ethiopians. How 
may Kentucky become as great a State as Ohio? By 
waiting until Nature shall have shown all the Eentudgr 
Quashees and Dinahs the way into the Manmioth Cave, 
or into some other vast subterranean caviiy, or into the 
whirlpools of the Mississippi, or into the labyrinthian 
wilderness of some foreign country, and then by being 
very particular not to show any of them the way omt 
again, and by filling their places with a race of mankind, 
— a white race, — ^fit to live longer upon the earth. 

Great States are made up only of white men, white 
women and white children ; and nations generally are 
powerful and important only in proportion to their free- 
dom from admixture with swarth-complezioned bipeds. 
Would we of the South, in emulation of the bright and 
noble examples set us by our White Bepublican brothers 
of the North, foster the development of great commoii- 
wealths, great cities, and great enterprises? To white 
emigrants, then, from every part of the known world, 
but more especially from the eastern and northern sec- 
tions of our own country, must we open wide our en- 
trance-gates and front-doors, and give to the new comem 
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. and Bincere salntations and welcome* In tbo first 
however, it behooves us to open at otice, for the 
ij and pell-mell exit of aU the negroes, Indians, and 
olored hybrids, every back-door in our land ; and to 
them to retire, totally and forever, to some appro- 
priale nook or comer, where,— if^ indeed, there be such 
i nook or comer in any part of the universe,— their pres- 
may not4>e generally and justly considered a most 
ftte and mimitigated nuisance. 
hem thiui ten thousand miles from the place where 
fliM6 imea are penned, a lady and gentleman were recent- 
If iredded. Prior to their marriage, certain rules and 
fQguliitions, by which they were to be more or leas gov- 
erned in all the future of their earthly existence, were 
weD deHned, understood, and agreed upon. Among" 
illM0 matters of mutual agreement was one that, under 
w> drcomstanees whatever, was any negio, Indian, nor 
fai^coJored hybrid, whether bond or free, old or young, 
Mle or lemale, ever to &Qd either service or welcome 
lRllii& any house or other building, or upon any foot of 
Ittid, otr on or about any ship or other vessel or thing 
vhataoever, whether at sea or elsewhere, over which it 
be their prerogative to exercise control. These 
[ ft&d regulations, as adopted by the couple in ques- 
ioB, kave been, and will always continue to be, rigidly 
ofaMrred 
As a matter of high and sacred duty to their own su- 
faileeaed race, not as an act of harsh dealing to- 
I ihoso upon whom Nature has been pleased to fast- 
i Ab earee of foul and fatal blacknesB, every white man 
' white woman in the world, whether married or 
ought at once to subscribe to rules and regu- 
I gimil^ to those above mentioned, and to be al- 
i iiid itnderiatingly governed by them* Under such 
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aa efficacioiiB and salntaty W^ite Republican policy afi is 
tlms faintly foreahadowed, we may soon look for tho ig- 
nomimons Jinalc of Black Republican folly. Faithful ad- 
herence to the eame policy will also soon rid ub of the 
negroes thcmaelvoB, and likewise of all the other baft€M5ol- 
ored, base-blooded and baBc-minded species of mankiiid, 
whose pernicious presence, in any place inhabited by 
white people, Is a thousand times worse than a threefold 
pestilence. 

Particular portions of the subsoils of America are 
known to possess special afiinities for coal-hlotck mater* 
ials; and other portions for rop/;er-colored substanoes. 
These respective subterranean localities are abo remark- 
able for possessing certain attrahent and fossiliziBg pro- 
perties, which, ydtii a power far great-er than that of the 
loadstone, manifent a nature-implanted destiny to attract 
and overclod all jut-l>lack and killow-colored bipeds. 
FossilhEation then — npeedy and complete fossilization — 
is alike the doom of the negro, the Indian, and thebi-col- 
orod hybrid. If, in his great mercy and kindness, God 
wills it, lei evei-y one of these reprobate creatures be 
fossiUsced to-morrow — in which case, the delectable dawn 
of the millennium wilt be less than two days distant I 
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CHAPTER IL 



BLACK ; A THING OF UGLINESS, DISEASE, AND DEATH. 

BlAck ia the bftdgo of hell« the hue of 
Dungeons, and the loowl of night— Shaxsfkabx. 

V O^'woild were intended for » booae of monming, every flower would be 
pilBted bla^; every bird would be » crow or % buzzard; the ocean would be one 
lett Ink pot; a black veil would be drawn over the face of heaven, and an ever* 
: etrtag of crape htkng around the borders of creation.— JEicIeceio MagaMne, 



Oflbe negro raoep It may flklrly be said, that it is the one most likely to have .had 
Mtodependent origin: seeing that it is a type so peculiar in an inveterate black 
site; and so mean in development— FesfiC/e^ of Creaticm^ page 145. 

To men of acute and well-balanced perceptive f actdties, 
lo fact in nature can be more obyious than that Black is 
ftlbing of nniyersal ill-omen and detestation. Every- 
vfaflie^ also, is it plainly observable, that the displeasing 
lod lepnLdve characteristics of blackness are afi&xed to 
fniUj and effete things in general, and to the negroes in 
ftriknlar. These black persons and things (all of them, 
viyioat any manner of exception) have been irrevocably 
farodoomed to utter destruction. Why is this ? For the 
ame reason that anything is as it is — ^simply because 
God himself, in his infinite wisdom and power and jus- 
tice, has so decreed it. 

Black, indeed, is a most hatable thing ; and it is quite 
IB natural and right, for white people at least, to hate 
liliek, as it is for the angels in heaven to abhor hideous 
Sitan, or for bachelors on the earth to love pretty maids. 

He who is the Creator and the Kuler, the Upholder 
ad the I>i8po8er, of the heavens and the earth and the 
Mm, and of all the things that therein are — of every 
ftiDg in the universe, both great and small — will be exact 
ia requiring of us perfect fulMnient of all the conditions 
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of our bemg. In no manner, in no degree, may we, with 
impunity, skirk the obligations, whether altogether as we 
would wish them or otherwiBC, which he hath imposed 
upon UB* A^Tiat he hath made lor us to love, that we 
mufit love ; and what he hath made for us to hate, that 
we must hate. 

If , in a spirit of rebelHon against the laws of nature, 
we loTe the negroes and other black tilings, we shall 
thereby only gain the low distinction of gratifying the 
devil ; but if, on the other hand, asaumiiig attitudes of 
antagonism toward the imps of AMca, toward the prince 
of darkness, and toward all the other monstrous rep- 
resentatives of blackness and abomination, ** we hate 
them with perfect hatred," as they deserve to be hated^ 
and as we are required and expected to hate them, Ve 
shall thereby render highly acceptable and pleasing 
service to the Deity ; and, continuing to please him, will 
secure for ourselves unlimited and everlasting fehcity in 
heaven. 

During the myriads of ages which have elapsed sinoe 
the first appearance of animal life, certain genera and 
species of creatures peculiar to each grand cycle^ have, 
without intermission of time, and independently of thoir 
own election, been endowed with both the means and the 
irresistible inclination to exterminate others* So steadily 
and extensively has this natural process of extermina- 
tion affected sentient (or once sentient) beings, that 
there is much reason for beheving that the eartli and tha 
ocean contain, to-day, the fossil s of at least as many fami- 
lies and varieties of farmerly numerous but now entirely 
extinct organisms, as are known to exist in full vigor at 
the present period. 

From the application of this fossilizing law of nature^ 
only the more favored branches of the white races of 
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csan, thus far, truthfully claim to liaye enjoyed 
ion — &nd even the more meritorious and tenadutis 
I ttllar the lapse of eighty-nine millions of yeaxB» 
B, may, and probably will, be superseded by 
ber wliit« races, as far superior to those of the present, 
I those of the present are superior to the Orang-outangs 
[ the Hottentots, 
We may not, in this particular place, speak of the 

Inmnerons aboriginal tribes of Palestine, and other coun- 
tries of the Old World, who, according to oft-quoted and 
Trell»reoeived authority, have been totally " cut off from 
the face of the earth ;** but we may here, with unques- 
lioned propriety, in rite attention to the cheering fact, 
tliat, under the operations of the gi'eat law of nature just 
mentioned — ^a law of which we white people have, in so 
gZBftt a measure, been made the executors — no leas than 
(me hundred miUions of American Indians have already 
tend, at the depth of five or six feet beneath the soil, 
their appropriate and final resting-place. Just so many 
ol iheee worthless creatures as still sur^'ive — whether 
they Bnrrive in North America, ui Central America, in 

I South America, or in the islands adjacent — ^are now (hav- 
ing already arrived at the very doors of the house of 
deitli) rapidly learning, Uke ail the Indians in other 
pirti of the world, how specifically this law was framed 
(cur ibenL Under the operations of the same law, four- 
leen millions of negroes on this side of the Atlantic, and 
ifty-five millions on the other side, will soon be taught 
tiukt the time allotted for their tenancy above ground is 
now fast expiring, and that they, too, must all speedily 

**Tho nnfUscovered conntry, from wlioae bourne 
Ko traveller retunLR," 

it is, however, passing strange, that in the 
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face of all the manifest and irrefragable e-ridences of 
nature's abhorrence of Black, there are men, in the 
United States, white men, men reputed to be possessed 
of highly cultivated minds, men occupying exalted posi- 
tions of honor and trust — such men, for instance, as those 
who compose the majority of the Black Congress — ^wfao, 
nevertheless, persist in the nocent and notorious non- 
sense of attempting to ignore and conceal the noisome 
nigritude of the negroes. " No antipathy to color," say 
they, '* no hatred nor exclusion of the negroes because 
of ^eir blackness." Indeed ! Ah ! TJmph I So I Then 
let us at once do away with all our antipathy to snakes 1 
Let us cease to hate fiends I and, from the firesides of 
our families, let there be no further exclusion of courte- 
sans! 

Nor is it men only, who, with the unreasoning tongues 
of parrots, are, ever and anon, clamorously and prepos- 
terously pratmg about the aversion to color, and who, at 
the same time, are most wrongfully striving to palliate 
the baneful blackness of the negro. Women also, or 
rather a species of sexless creatures in petticoats — ^human 
hermaphrodites in female garb — ^have, in like manner, 
begun to betray equal folly, by holding public meetingB 
for the purpose of propping up and sustaining the 
nature-blasted representatives of Black. How infinitely 
better woxQd it be for these brazen-^used and babyless 
personators of women, if they were but women in reality 
— ^first maidens, then mothers and matrons, and sur- 
rounded by a goodly number of adolescent candidates 
male and female — for welcoming, with loud and jubilant 
honors, the advent of the twentieth century ! 

What more ridiculous and absurd spectacle can be 
presented than women as the conveners of political gath- 
erings! women on the platform I women at the polls !^- 
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forsooth, the proper place for women was not at 
:Mne, ready there, at all times, to hold in check the ex- 
I of their mischievoiis boys and giggling girls (every 
f whom ought, now and then, to be well spanked!), 
> befltow, as occasion may require, certain minuter 
dtiozui up<:)n their mewling infants ! 
It IB, however, more especially the white masciilirie 
ipologiata of Black, from whom we beg leave to differ on 
tkift oocasion. White women, or rather the white her- 
mifkhrodites who personate women, like aU the Indians, 
Mgroee, mulattoes, and other Bwarthy numBkullB, are 
Mttij tinfit to be allowed to participate, in any manner^ 
in tbe more important political afiairs of onr ootmtry — 
in snob ftfiair% for instance, as voting, legielatiDg, repre- 
^1 and governing. Certain it is, also^ that the will- 
to incur the public notoriety, scandal and dis- 
, which would inevitably result from such amazoman 
inftartoence in the business of the State as is here con- 
tanfilated, baa ita home only in the breasts of those (if, 
iDdMdf thoy have breasts at all) who ore destitute of all 
, Uie finer and purer qualities of true ladyship, 

Kow for a word of wholesome condemnation against 
I oprtain white men, who, because of ^heir unnatural affin- 
ity and affiliation with thingB of base blackness, have 
hedome an opprobrium to their kind. What is the char- 
ici«r of these men ? Truth requires the admiBsion that 
taany of them are honest, sincere, and weH-intentionod, 
wai that some of them, in reference to matters and 
gienerally, have acquired much solid and correct 
nlamiAtion. Many of them are estimable and kindly- 
hmxitd in all their personal relations. Many of them 
^ good fions, good husbands, good fathers, good neigh- 
boBL Yet, in their thoughts of the negro, (a paltry 
WRAdi^ totally miworthy of a millionth part of the 




thoughts which white people have akeady bestowed upon 
hiiD,) they have been bo tmfortimate as to be brought 
under the control of a most morbid and mischieYous 
BentimentaLity. Perfectly rational on ahnost every other 
subject^ on this they have become quite insane; and 
hence it is, that many of their teachings are, it is coneci- 
entiously beheved, no less inimical to the welfare of the 
country at laige, than were the teachings of Seft Davis 
and other pro-slavery traitorSj just prior to the great 
EebelMon. 

What must we do with these wrong-headed and im- 
natural white lovers of the negro, — thoso wayward and 
dissentioas authors and accessories of the Black Con- 
gress ? We must cease to vote for them. Vie must no 
longer encourage them in their unmeritorious aspirationB 
for political preferment. We must withdraw them en- 
tirely from the high offices which they are so grossly 
dishonoring. Soundly rebuking them fur their folly, we 
must remand them to private Hfe, and there leave them 
unnoticed, free to rave and rant at their pleasure, but 
with no power to harm the State. 

Yet, in justice to these crotchety and misguided men 
of our own race, tl^se fanatical imd mischief-making 
champions of Black, fliese deluded and undignilied asso- 
cdatefi of the negi'o, it is very proper that, even in their 
retirement, we should continue to demonsti'ate to them, 
that our dislike of the AfricEtn is not, as they erroneously 
allege, a mere blind and bitter " prejudice against color," 
but that it is a natural and ineradicable aversion, a right 
and necessary antipathy, implanted in us by the Almighty 
Himself, who cim do nothing wrong. 

With as little inipimity might we, who fure fortunately 
poeaessed of a moderate share of common sense unbi^ 
used and imabu^ed, persistently refuse to eat when hun- 
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deoliiie to dnnk when thirsty, or bgotii to repose 
fileepj^ as striye to repress our mbom and nature^ 
repiignanoe to the negro. To giye free play to 
l^repQgnance is as much a matter of duty with iia as 
► yield to any other innate and eyer-healthftil re- 
nesit, — ^a duty, indeed, which God has made abso- 
' obligatory on us ; and if we fail to obey His pre- 
I in this regard, or in any other regai'd whatever. He 
win assuredly visit us with the severest possible condem- 



H now, we would learn to entertain a juat and salu- 
taiy abomination of Bkick, let us at once acquaint our- 
siItqb ^th its specific and disiingmBhing qualities, its 
nature and its functions ; and in order to do this, it may 
be well for us (being beforehaiid provided with return 
tickets) to descend, lor a few moments, to its home and 
ill author — 

BELL AND m' h k DEVilu 

If we may beheve those who have aerioualy written on 
subject, among them the Italian monk Pinamonti, 
(whose statements, however, are unworthy of belief, ) the 
iter walls of heU are composed of an impenetrably ad- 
muiitine or other stony substance of the unvarying and 
Ijr difltreseing color of ebony j and are, besides, 
mcro than four thousand miles thic^t" Within the 
space thus impregnably walled up, there is, it is 
ttid, always perceptible one vast and never-ceasing 
lAonn of utter and tormenting darkness, where the con- 
iaed smoke of burning brimstone has, from the veiy be- 
gismng of time, been so black and dense as to com- 
pfelely and forever hide from view, not only the ferocious 
Beads and serpents and other hideous monsters therein, 
but abo even the fire itself, so that no ray of light, no 
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object in contrast vdih the horrible and overwhehning 
blackness, can ever afford to the eye of any one of the 
Tictims thereof a single moment's reliel 

Let, therefore, all the hare-brained and wrongdoing 
champions of Black, (including the Black Congress,) 
and the whole gang of their sable and heayen-debarred 
protSgSa, beware I — ^for like will seek and attract its like, 
and the Prince of Darkness will have his own. 

John Ford, the eminent ETiglish dramatist, has be- 
queathed to his fellow-men the following appalling pic- 
ture of the infernal regions : 

" There is a place, in a blaok and hoUow yanlt, 
Where day is neyer seen ;there shines no son, 
Bat flft-miTig horror of consuming fires^ 
A lightless snlphnr, choked with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness ; in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of neyer-d^ing deaths ; there damned sonls 
Boar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Poured down the drunkard's throat ; the usurer 
Is forced to sup with draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer foreyer stabb'd, 
Tet can he neyer die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, while in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust ; 
There stand those wretched things, 
Who haye dream'd out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another." 

Of the same sinner-punishing place, John Milton 

speaks thus : 

** A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 
As one great ftimaoe flamed ; yet from those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness yisible, 
Served only to discoyer sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, whore peaoe 
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<*The wicked shall be silent in darkness." 

Another writer has foretold that all the black and 
wonld-be-black reprobates shall be 

« Clonsigned to a fiery place of punishment in peipetoal night." 

Again, in reference to the God-forsaken creatnres of 
whom we are now speaking, Heaven's immutable decree 
has gone forth, that, 

"Nameless in dark obliyion they mnst dwell" 

One of the authors of the Catholic Bible (Tobias lY., 
ii.) tells us that, 

« Alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and will not snffer the 
Boml to go into darkness." 

From our very earliest childhood, as is well and gen- 
erally known, we are accustomed to hear both the " The 
Black Man" and "The Prinze of Darkness" used aa 
common designations for the deviL 

Draper, in his "Intellectual Development of Europe," 
page 29, says : 

« In the interior of the solid earth, or perhaps on the other side of 
its plane— under world as it was well termed— is the realm of Platoi, 
the region of Night. From the midst of his dominion, that diyiniij, 
crowned with a diadem of ebony, and seated on a throne framed oat 
of massive darkness, looks into the infinite abyss beyond, invisible 
himself to mortal eyes, bat made known by the nootamal thander 
which is his weapon." 

Worcester, next to Webster the greatest American lexi- 
cographer, in his " Chart of Mythology," tells us that, 

'* Pinto, the god of the infernal regions, of death and funerals, is 
represented sitting on an ebony throne." 

Again, iq his "Chart of Mythology," Worcester tells 
us — and this is worthy of the attention of those foolish 
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who, on C6rtain sad occaBiotiR, ancl for long 
dotlie themaelYes in the disgiiBting habiliments 
of monrning — ^that, 

■«Tlie Fojiet aze represented of grim and Mghtfbl aspect, with 
■c i pa nii mtwined about their heads instead of hair ; their ganaenta 
Uack mad bloody ; attended by Terror, Palenesa, and Death, with 
OuBbt Baaaw, Dinaaao, and Famine, in their train." 

Under the incitement of Tiitaons indignation, one of 
our patriotic poets has recently castigated^ in a most 
AiOdnyagh manner, the treason and rebeUion of 
' JdL Bayis, oor blackest ioe, of devHiah origin. ** 



Although it has akeady been suggested, yet here it 

Dtaj be more definitely premised, that Blackness and 

I>arknefi8y as representing the opposites of White and 

light, ore but one and the same thing. On the right 

hsud. White and Light are emanationB from Heaven ; on 

the left hand. Blackness and Darkness are emanations 

from helL Further on, in the next succeeding chapter, 

we shall have occasion to revert to this subject again* 

H<3« let it BufBce that we expose, in part, the horrible 

ifpects and infamous characteristicB of Block, as it is 

geoerallj seen, like a shapeless and gigantic monster, 

prowling about the earth under the guise of 

NIGHT— DAEKNESa 

In the ninth book of his "Odyssey," Homer, as trans- 
liled by Pope, speaks of 



* The black palace of eternal night* 
Thia dideaome realma of darkneaa and of death.** 



^H Sbakspeare, in his poem entitled ''The Bape of Lu- 

^r '^Solemn night, with alow aad ^t descended 

^^U To ugly heU ; when lo, the htnahing motrow 

^H Bmdis light to aU fiiir eyea thjkt light will borrow." 
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Again, Shakspeare speaks of 

"The dreadM deeds of dark midnight" 

Again, in his "Titns Andronicos," Act Y., Scene L, 
Shakspeare tells ns that^ 

<* Twill yez thy soul to hear what I shall speak; 
For I must talk of nmrders, rapes, and massacres, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Oomplots of mischiet treason; Tillaxnies 
Bnthftd to hear, yet piteonsly performed." 

Again, in his '^ Jnlins Csesar," Act H, Scene L, Shak- 
fipeare inqtiiringly, and indignantly exclaims: 

"O conspiracy I 
Sham'st thoa to show thy dangerous brow by night. 
When evils are most hee7 O, then, by day, 
Whexe wilt thpn find a oaTem dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ?" 

Again, in his poem entitled " The Rape of Lucreoe,'* 
Shakspeare exclaims; 

« O night^ thou ftimace of foiQ-reeking smoke. 
Let not the jealous day behold that &oe 
Which, underneath thy black all-hiding cloak. 
Immodestly lies martyred with disgrace ! 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 
That all the fitults that in thy reign are made, 
May likewise be sepulchred in thy shadel" 

Again, the bard of Avon exclaims: 

"The dragon wing of night o'erspreads the earth; 
O hateful, vaporous and foggy night" 

Mnton also tells us that, 

"When night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine." 
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In bis FiTfii Night, Edward Young, the author of 
"Night Thoughts/' is heard gi\ing utterance to these 
Bolemn words : 

'*Night> aable goddem 1 from her ebon throne, 
In rayless mi^esty now fltreiohea forth 
Her leaden aoeptre o*er a alumbermg world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profoimd ! 
Nor eye nor liatening ear an object findii ; 
Creation sleeps. Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood Btill, and Natorc made a panBe ; 
An awful pause i prophetic of her end*" 

Judging from the concurring accounts given by a host 
c^ truth-telling travelers, thero is to be heard at all 
linee, day and night, throughout the entire length and 
ksttdth of negrohmd, 

"Horrid, hideooB soundB of woe, etadder than owl-AOngs on the 
ttdstghl blaat." 

Afioording to the Bouay version of the Bible, it appears 
bit, of all the plagues of Egypt, absolute darkness was 
fte only one that proved suMciently appalling to pro- 
among the Thoth-worshiping and Jew-enslaving 
^unmtrymen of the obdurate Pharaoh a profound and 
iiversal thrill of hon-or. 

Edward Thomson, of Ohio, an eloquent minister of the 
Episcopal Church, in a sermon which he 
some years ago, on **The Missionary Enter- 
said, with fullness of truth, 

"Ttem to A6ica, and along its northuru borders and throughout 

«■, you havG Mabommedaidsin, while, with the exoeptioa of 

r Btatdons on the ooast, all elae ia one black eloud of 

h would now seem to be proper that we should here 
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inBtitnie a Bomowhnt more mintite inquiry into the na- 
ture, quclitiGB and Mgnifioance of 

BLACKNESS IN GENEEAL. 

On tliie subject, tlie ** London Encyelopiedift/* Volmno 
IV., page 177, lias favored us with tlip following brief but 
pointed remarks ; 

'^Bluck la UterAlljr ii|)pliod to Uiq color ol the night ; to dnrknoM ; 
and figarativdyf to what obticureiJ, pollutei> or eoilt A dmxseier or rep* 
utatiou ; to wbaieTer m gloomy, di»mjil, fbarftil, and terriilo ', to tlioi 
which IB coQoeided; tu nefiiriuuK, wicki'd, foiil, atrociotui Bud dl^ 
gnfiting crimiiLiiUty. It thortfore dcHcribeH tiatutal ohjootfl, mental 
ftpprehcnsionK, iwid moral d(?Uiiqueiit?idi, Qter ih^m nil it tbxtiwi 
the pidi of night, the gloom jr horrors of the outer djkikncsaa.'* 

From the ** Encycloptedia Britannica,** Volume TV,, 
page 740, we learn that, 

*'fil»ck from a remote anlaqnity has been regarded as the Bjmbol 
of moummg and cakouity. It lb sometimea imposed as a mark of 
hnmihating diBUnction ; the most familiar instimod of which is the 
obligation laid upon the Jews in Turkey of wearing black turbans.'* 

The " Encyclopeedia Metropolitana," Volume XV., page 
606, says : ' 

<* BlAck IB applied to that which haa the diBmaliieas, the gloominenA 
the forbiddiugui Hfl of darknnBB; to that whiuh i& dark, disnml, gloomy, 
forbidding, fe<irfiil, di'viulful.'^ 

Edmund Burko, in his admirablo work on "The Sub- 
lime and Beautiful," page 179, says : 

"PeriiapB it may appear, on inquiry, that blaclmees and darJmeoi 
are, in some degree^ piiinfiil by their nattmil operation^ indc^pendent 
of any aBsoGLidoim whivtBo* ver. I moBt observe that the idt^as of divrk- 
nesB and blacknenfl are much the aame ; and they differ only in this 
that blacknew is a man oonflned idea. Mr. Gheeelden hafi given nm 
a Tezy onriooe frtory of a bey who hud been bom blind, and continued 
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•0 wM he WM thiiteeii or fbortoen years old ; be wns then ooudhed 
U i ortUMl^ hf which cpemtion he rscdTod his sight Among 
tminsoMAM/^ partiQulars thai attended his first perceptionB End 
iidgmenti oct fisml objecta, Chcsalden tolls ua, that the fiist time 
tbs Iwj oiir A black object* it gave him great tmeasineflA ; and that 
•Goe tuna alia; upon aooidentally seeing a negro woman, be woa 
■tnok with great boxror at the sight 

It has been said, on good authority, that the mere 
sight ol anjtliing block, invariably excites in the Cha- 
mdeon a most feverish and feaiHful horror, and that, 
tbongh possesaing the extraordinary power of changing 
ill own color into a great yanet j of rare and beautifid 
tmtt^ it hafi never been known to assume, even for one 
iDoment^ a single shade of the hatable and liideons hue 
of the negro. 

Prom the latest edition of the unabridged "Ajuerican 
Dictionary of the English Language,*' by Noah Webster, 
(» man who has disx>hiyed more genius in the definition 
«f words than any other lexicographer that has ever 
) the following extracts tell their own story. As 
be observed, the brood of evils thus fathered by 
and its corrupt compounds, is, alas ! hardly less 
►us or less fatal, than was the brood of evils which, 
ffiiny oenttmes ago, to the great and irreparable misfor- 
tune of mankind^ escaped from Pandora's box : 

*'BlAck* — Monmfnl ; cokmitoofl ; horrible \ widced. * 

"Bkdmesa.— The quality of being black • • • atrocionflnfiae or 
eoormity in wickedness." 

*'Bbck-vomit— A copious vomiting of dark-colored matter • • * 
ODA of the most fatal symptoms of yellow fevur. " 

^B '^Blaek-deatb.— The bUdk plagoe of the fonrteetiUi centnry. 

^H *<BlAQkleg. — X notorionB gambler and cheat '* 

^H '^Bkflkgoard— A peiaon of low character, aooQstomed to nse sonr^ 
^H tiknu language, or to treat others with fbul abuse." 
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'«Black-bcK)lL— A book kept at » univcraity for the fnupoM 
reguicTing crimes or zaisdemeimorH. " 

** Blftck*fli^,— The ikg of a pimte.** 

* • Bkck-nMiil, — A cortain mte of money, oom, oatt]c\ ox other thing^ 
ancioctly paid in the nofth of EnglAiid mid eoath of Scotknd, 
to ceTtain mau, who wore idliad to roVbexa, to be by tliem 
protecteil from pilliige, * * ' Extortion of money from & per- 
son by tkreatB of &ccnflation or oxpoeurc, or opposition in \h& 
public priiitB. " 

David A, Wells, in hie " Thimga not Genertilly Known,** 
page 74, says : 

''To be in tbe BL&ck Bookn, implii^B oat of favor ; a phnuio said to 
be botrowed from the blAck-book of tho EDglifih monAAtenos, which 
WHS i\ detail of the scandaloim enonnitiea [jracticed in religionit 
honees," 

Kirkland, in Us " Commerciftl Anecdotes/* Volume IL, 
page 420, Bpeaking of the ** EnglMi Stock Brokers' Black- 
boardj saya : 

**The origin of the blAckboard — that moral pilloty of the RTi g liwh 
stock exchange — dates back to 1787. There wore, «aid a journal of 
that day^ no leaa tkm twenty-five <Iame dncka,* who waddled otit 
of the alley. Their deficiencies were etitimated at one miUion and a 
quarter of dollars ; and it was npon thi^ occasion that the pliiD in 
qnestion was frst proposed ; and, at a yery full meeting, if ma ra*- 
solved that tho«e who did not either pay their deiioienciea or Dflma 
ihf^ir principal shoQJd be pnbhdy exposed on a blackboard, to bo 
provided for snch occasion. Thus the above deiciendeii — Iargc»r than 
had been previousty known — alarmed the gentlemen devoted to tlook 
dealing, and produced that i^stom which is yet regarded with wholo- 
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The poete, tme to their divine mission, inyariably 
tbe word Black in an ill sense* Take, for instance, and 
for the sake of brevity, the following disconnected as.* 
ireisionB from Shakespeare : 

** Black envy,*' 

•'Black scandal'' 



I 
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vilWiij." 



*'BMk Tengemoe." 



"Bkek and partentom." 

"Hlg^B hiMck agentH." 

*«llie Wack brow of nJglit'' 

» Acta of UiidL ii]g|ii» abominaUe deecb." 

•^AsUackMinoest" 

•'Bitter, Uadc, and tngicaL" 

"Thuft Uack wosd death." 

*• Let the dera w«ar Uack." 

**Tlie devil damn thee Uack." 

"Dnnmed with death's Uack TeiL' 

"B waa a Uack soul bomixig." 

** As gvoas as bkMsk from whitei" 

••As Uack as if beameazed in hen." 

''Tins di cad and Uack oomplezioii smeszed." 

"A Ub^ day win tt be to somebody." 

"ttflhaid yet lirea, hen's black hitemgenoer." 

"Pie wwJ-Maek ckmds that shadow heaven's Kglif 

"Look, how the Uack slave snukflL" 

"SlUe anns, Uack as his puipose." 

"Wm have hM Bool Uack like hk iM»." 

Ktton gapposes a case when, 

'* At oar heels aU hen shoukl xise 
"With blackest insorrection." 

loimg, in his " Night Thongfats," speaks of 
'*The Uack waste of mmdered tima" 

^b deeply laments that there are still in the world 
P^fBons who, like the negroes and their depraved white 
5 
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confederates and defenders, are so reprobate aa to be the 
willing recipients of 

<* Sin's black wages.'* 

The following proverbs and sententious sayings, ex- 
tracted from the writings of yarions distinguished au- 
thors, are worthy of attention in this connection : 

*< Two blacks make no white." 
' <* Black will take no other hue." 
••Necessity is coal-black." 
••The black fear of death that saddens alL" 
•'Oroil^ are never the whiter for washing them8elye&'' 
•• The ray en chides blackness. 
••The raven said to the rook, stand away,^ black coat !" 

Black birds generally — ^not all that are called black 
without being so — ^but such as are entirely and nnreliey- 
edly black, from the beak of the bill to the end of the 
tail, haye always, in eyery age and country, been i^e- 
garded as 

•' The hateftil messengers of heavy things, 
Of death and dolor telling ;" 

And many of these, and more especially those which 
feed on putrid flesh, such, for instance, as the carrion- 
crow and the buzzard, are, as may also be justly said of 
the negro, 

<« Like a collier's sack, bad without, but worse within." 

There be black birds, however, that is to say, there are 
birds which are called black, which are so only in part, 
and which are, therefore, the victims of a most mis- 
chievous and monstrous misnomer. It was of such birds 
as these (red winged, or otherwise saved from the curse of 
entire blackness, good in themselves, and good to eat) 
that, as the nursery song will have it, the king's pie was 
made. 
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Ccnjoined ^dth other words, the word black is also 
wrongly used in reference to many other things. An in- 
stance of this is fonnd in the compound word black- 
cattle — a term which is thus defined by Noah Webster: 

"Black-cattle. — Cattle of the bovine genus reared for slaughter, in 
diatznctum from daixy-cattle. The term has no reference to their 

0010^." 

So, too, of tea, and bread, and grapes, as Black Tea, 
Black Bread, Black Grapes, and many other misnamed 
things, which are merely brown, or blue, or purple. Any 
leaf or drop of tea, any particle of bread, any atom of 
grape, or any quantity, however minute, of any other 
thing whateyer, if absolutely black, is absolutely dead, 
paiaonoiis, or unpalata,ble ; and, therefore, absolutely 
unfit and dangerous to be introduced into the stomach 
ol any ondoomed hying creature. 

Another striking proof of the yery loathsome and ac- 
enned character of Black, is, that it thoroughly abhors 
its own sel^ and carries in itself the seeds of self-destruc- 
&IL This fact is fully illustrated in the African's .detes- 
tatbn of his own color, and in 

THE NEGBO'S PBEDILECTION FOR WHITE. 

The writer hereof has frequently hoard his father's 
liegroes (in North Carolina, near the banks of the South 
Yadkin) when disagreeing among themselves, tauntingly 
csD each other " nigger," " black rascal," " crow-colored 
Bcoimdrel," and numerous other epithets of similar sable 
softness. He also recollects very distinctly, that, on one 
w^casion, when, in his boyhood, he himself called Jack a 
^^igger, Jack, who was also youthful, became quite indig- 
^^t, and said that, as his mother Judy had told him, 
^«e was no nigger except the devil, "for mammy say," 
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said he, "for mammy say de debble am black for all de 
time, and can nebber be wash white; and for dat reezim 
de debble am a nigger; but we slabes is black only in die 
prezzen worle; in de nex worle, we is gwine to be white 
fokes tool You see den dat we's not niggers." 

Whether his ebony-crowned highness accepted the ap- 
pellation thus bestowed upon him, is not known. Yet a 
strong impression was produced, and still lingers with 
the writer, that the word nigger was a very appropriate 
word, as descriptive of both of the black felUows here 
mentioned, and that, while Old Nick was and is undoubt- 
edly a most hideous Big Nigger, young Jack was, with 
equal certainty, a very ugly Little Nigger. 

Livingstone, during his "Travels and Besearches in 
South Africa," (page 26) held, on a certain occasion, a 
dialogue with a native Rain-doctor — in other words, a 
black fool — ^who, notwithstanding, thus intelligently and 
truthfully replied to his distinguished white interlocutor: 

** God made hhick men first, and did not love us as he did the white 
men. He made yon beantiM, and gave jon dothing, and gons, and 
gonpowder, and hoises, and wagons, and many other thin^ aboat 
which we know nothing. Bat toward ns he had no heart** 

Again, on the 204th page of his "Travels and Be- 
searches in South Africa," Livingstone says : 

**The whole of the colored tribes consider that beauty and AsT' 
ness are associated, and women long for children of light oolor 00 
much, that they sometimes chew the bark of a certain tree in hopes 
of producing that effect To my eye the dark color is much more 
agreeable than the tawny hne of the half-caste, which that of the 
Makololo ladies closely resembles. The women generally escape 
the fever, bnt they are less fraitfnl than formerly ; and to their com- 
plaint of being nndervalned on account of the disproportion of the 
sexes, they now add their regrets at the want of children, of whom 
they are all excessively fond." 
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Again^ in his "TraTelB and Eesearches in South 
ica," page 445, Livingstone says, 



''The people mider Bango are divided into a number of i 

an his oomijcfloiB, aa the highest, who are genemllj hend 

of aeTeral Tillages, and the carriers the lowest free men. One 

Skbore the last obt^ns the privilege of wearing shoes horn the 

by paying for it ; another, the soldiers or miiitia, pay for the 

of aenring, the advantage being that they are not afterward 

be made cairiers. They are also divided into gentlemen and 

genHemen, and« thongh qnite black, speak of themsetTea 

men, and of otherB^ who may not wear shoes, as * blacks,* 

of ilD these dasses tmst to their wives for food, and spend 

their time in drinking the pj^ni'toddj/* 

Agaizi, liyingstone, in his " Travels and Beaearches in 
Africa," page 517, says : 

the roler of the viDage, asked if I oonld not make a 
like the one I wore, so that he might appi»r as a white 
any atranger visited him." 

WQson, in his '* Western Africa : lie Hifitorj, Ccmdi* 
titB, and Frospecta," page 343, says : 

Hm Dsgro &ek that^ in energy of character, in soope of nxider- 
ttadmg, in the exercise of mecbanical skill, and in the pmotioeof 
ill Ow ttadxd aits of Ufa, he la hopeleas^ distancied hj tha wbHo 
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Again, in his " Western Africa," page 192, Wilson, 
(viiboul stopping to remark on this new infamj of the 
Cttholic dinrch) saja : 

'*]iii]y yesos sinoe, acooxding to Burbot, Qi& King of Benin en- 
Pgid to bring his entire kmgdom over to the Boman Oatholic fiulh, 
if the priests would provide bim with a white wifioi. An embawy 
mnamBdSstely dispatched to thts neighboring island of 8L Tbocnaap 
*te then was a considerable white popalatbn, and a stating ap> 
P<il«ts oMde to the Gbristian CiMliDg of tha riifafliood, ODS of whom 
bd th» eoaii0s to look the maAkr la yia froib nd aetiiaUy aoniplad 
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the hand of his sable majesty. She ought to hare been oanoniaed,* 
but it is not known that the deed of self-saorifioe ever receiyed any 
special notice from the Father of the Ohurch." 

Again, in his "Western Africa," page 191, Wilson 
says: 

<*FTom the time that white men first visited their shores and 
spread before them the products of ciyilized arts, it became a ruling 
passion with the African to court their favor, and secure for himself 
as large a share of these coveted treasures as he possibly could. 
Bivalries grew out of this passion, and no pains or means were 
spared in endeavors to supplant each other in the white man*8 
esteem." 

Again, in his "Western Africa," page 311, Wilson 
says: 

<* Albinos may be found in almost every community in Southern 
Guinea. Everywhere they are regarded as somewhat sacred, and 
their persons are considered inviolable. On no condition whatever 
would a .man strike one of them. Generally they are very mild ; 
and I have never heard of their taking advantage of their acknowl- 
edged inviolability. In features they are not unlike the rest of their 
race, but their complexion is very nearly a pure white, their hair of 
the ordinary texture, but of a cream color, and their eyes are gray 
and always in motion." I 

Mimgo Park, in his first "Journal of an Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa," page 259, says : 

** Observing the improved state of our manu&ctures, and our mani- 
fest superiority in the arts of civilized life, Harfis^ the intelligent 
negro merchant* would sometimes appear pensive, and exclaim, with 



* There are others who beUeve that this shameleBB "woman 
and her Catholio seducers from common decency, should all 
have been banished forever from the presence of respectable 
society, and left, during the whole term of their natural lives, 
to grope their way in sorrow and solitude, through the dismal 
Wilderness of Sin. 
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CSapperion, in his *• Narrative of Travelfl and Dig- 
coveriea in Central Africa," Volume IV., page 199, says; 

"The whdd court, wliich was large, yms tO&d, crowded^ crammGd 
villi people, except n spaod in front, where we sat^ into which his 
I led Mr. Honsion and mjself, one in eaeh hand ; and Lhcro 
aed ftn African danoe, to the great deUght of the Burroond- 
fnmltitade. The Und msanble would doabtlesfi have formed an 
Dt sabject fbr ft ottricatorist, and wo regretted the absence of 
€b|ilain Pearoe, to sketch off the old hhick caboceer, sailing majoati- 
eaQj aionnd in his dAmaKk robi?, with e. train-bearer behind him, and 
r now and then taming up hin old, withered face, first to myB&If; 
I to Mr. HooBton ; then whiiiking ronud on one loot, then march- 
ing filowlj, with aoleam gait; twining onr hands in his— proud that 
ft white man Bhotild danoe with him.'* 

Again, in his '* Narrative of Travels and DiscoTeriea 
ia Central Africa/* Volmue IV., page 222, Clapperfcon sayt*; 

" Zama, a rich widow of Wava, the owner of a thonaand alaves, 
kid me that her hnebimd had boen dead theao ten years ; that she 
W oal^ one son, and he was darker than hersell' ; that she loved 
vMto men, and would go to Bon^a with me. " 

Burton^ in his '' Lake Be^ona of Central Afiica," page 
U6, layB; 

*^Tbit womfin ore well disposed toward strangers of fair complexion, 
ifpttzitlj with the permisflion of their huabfiuida." 

HatcMnaon, another African ti'aveler, in an article 
P^iWiahed in the London EthwAogical Magazitie, Volume 
I»iArt XL, page 333, issued in 1861, says : 

^'At the mouths of eeveral of the Palm Oil EiverSt in former timeB 

\9rwi of UioHe of Brass and New Eiilabar ut the present) there 

i tUm FOfltom to sacrifice an Albino female child to the sharks, 

•W^ wete considered the Ju-ju of these rivera No case has ever 

•■•iwonled of aiiy such victim objecting to her fate ; for they are 
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indootxiniited with the belief that in the world of spirits to ^ibioh 
they are going, it is their destiny to be married to a white num." 

Again, in his '' Impressions of Western AJ&ica," page 
112, Hutchinson says: 

<* A curious superstition is coxmected with Parrot Island, and is ob- 
served with religions punctuality by the natives of Old Ealabar, on 
the oocasioi^ of need arising for its perfomiance. Whenever a 
scarcity of European trading ships exists, or is apprehended, ibe 
I>uketown authorities are accustomed to take an Albino child of their 
own race, and offer it up as a sacrifice, at Parrot Island, to the Qod of 
the white man.** 

Baldwin, in his ''Hunting in South Africa,'' page 268, 



'* The Kaffirs believe that white men can do anything.** 

Waitz, in his " Anthropology of Primitiye Peoples," 
Volume L, page 804, says: 

** Among the Mandingoes, in the region of Sierra Leone, white is 
the symbol of peace. Among the Ashantees and other negro people, 
white is the color of joy ; and they paint themselves white on their 
birth-days. Priests, ambassadors, and warriors are dressed in white 
among t^e Tebus." 

What then, as thus far seen, what is Black ? Just what^ 
when rightly examined, it appears to be — a thing of De- 
terioration, Uncomeliness, and Bepugnance ; a thing 
indicative of Gloom, Sadness, and Sorrow ; a thing oon- 
comitant to Cruelty, Corruption, and Crime ; a thing 
appallingly significant of Disaster, Disease and Death ; 
a thing justly exciting Aversion, Antipathy, and Disgust ; 
a thing fit to be Despised, Hated, and Abhorred ; a thing 
proper to be Discarded, Shunned, and forever Excluded. 

Many additional evidences of the negroes' intense dis- 
like and abomination of Black, and of their inborn fond- 
ness for White, might be here cited, and would be cited, 
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it not that the space alio ted for this chapter is 
filled* In the next succeeding chapter, maoj of 
the 0iibJ€ctfl herein barely mentioned, shall receive further 
ition. And as we proceed, if we be truly diligent and 
jthfol in our inquiries and investigaiions, we shall donbt- 
find, in reference to the swtirthiuesa of the negroes, 
\ was found hj Sir Thomas Browne, in his researches 
aching the blackness of their skin, " no less of darkness 
i the cause than in the effect itself." Thus, in full accord 
th the will of Heaven, may we learn to strengthen our 
nitural and hejJthfnl aversion to all the basely black and 
Id-colored underworld of humanity; thus also, preparing, 
in our humble way, for the dawn of that glorious period 
piromised in the future, may we co-operate more immedi- 
ately and efficiently with Providence in those wise and 
wcmderful fossilizing processes which are now rapidly re- 
moTiDg from the fair face of the earth all ugly and useless 
drgsmams. 
Meanwhile, however, it behooves us to keep it prominent- 
ly before the pubhc, that it is not alone the horrible and 
birtfil blackness of the negroes, which impels us to de- 
left them. Blackness is only one of the many vile qualities of 
their nature. We must consider attentively all their mean 
and loathsome characteristics; and from the simi total of 
Umm, we shall, if clear and unbiased in our judgments, 
<puddy perceive that, like hyenas, jackals, wolves, skunks, 
tite, snakes, scorpions, spiders, centipedes Joousts, chinch- 
f% flefts, lice, and other noxious creatures, the negroes 
i not upon the earth to be loved and preserved, but, 
uwkr the unobstructed and salutary operations of the 
^•^ of nature, to be permited to decay and die, and then 
to disappear, at once and forever, down, down, deep down, 
ia the vortex of oblivion I 



CHAPTER III. 

WHITE : A THIKa OF LIFE, HEALTH, AKD BEAUTT. 

White, as it iB the color of day, is expressiYe to ui of the cheerfafaie« or 
gayety which the rotom of day brings. Black, as the color of darkness, Is ex- 
pressive of gloom and melancholy. The color of the heavens, in serene imathoTj 
is blue ; blue, therefore, is expressive to us of somewhat the same r^***^**g and 
temperate character. Green is ttie color of the earth in spring ; it is consequenOy 
expressive to us of those delightftil images which we associate with that srsnon, 
Alison. 

White is applied metaphorically to denote what is pure, unspotted, unstelne^ 
unblemished, innocent, hannless.--ENOTOLOP<XDiA BiKXBOPOLrrAHA. 

White men alone possess the intellectual and moral energy tdiich creates Uial 
development of tree government, industry, science, Literature, and the arts, which 
we osU civilisation. Black men, can neither originate, m^inf^in, nor compralieod 
civilization.— SiDNBT Gsobqe Fzshkb. 

The act of proying that White is a positive good, will, 
at the same time, constitute proof, in addition to the 
proof akeady adduced, that Black is a positive evil — 
the one thing being the veritable extreme or antithesis 
of the other. 

From the very 'dawn of the earliest antiquity to the 
present moment, among the people of every dime and 
country, White, as a color, or as the negation of color, 
has been recognized as the symbol of Innocence, Pnrityj 
and Peace. Nay, not only has it been so among all mun- 
dane nations, tongues, and tribes, but, judging from the 
highest authorities we have upon the subject, so likewise 
has it ever been — even more intensely so, indeed — ^with 
the celestial beings above us. 

White is Light, and Light is White; the meaning of 
the one term, as here used, may be unequivocally ac- 
cepted as the signification of the other. Heaven, and all 
the vast expanse of space exposed to the view of man, 
are but soul-refreshing emanations from the source of sa- 
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and perfect wliitenesB. God, liimBelf, the mighty 

ih&t of All, in whose all-gi*ftcioiis and all-glorioue pre- 

no partidc of blackness is ever tolerated, and npon 

lose benigxumt head no hairg but white were ever seen, 

Ute Eternal Centre and Substance of Li^^ht. 

Not only, however, is it by God, angels, and men, that 

ie has always been held in the highest possible favor 

esteem. There is strong presumptive evidence that 

and demi-gods of the prehistonc age, as well 

of a later period, were equaEy inclined to regard 

BB a thin^ of divine origin — ^as a thing of the 

ttodpicioas and sacred aasociationa. In tlie reign of 

king of Athens, who, as ancient hiatory informs 

TW» lived contemporaneously with Solomon, king of 

1, Theseus, one of the very greatest of the great 

recian heroes, and son to ^geus, conditionally volun- 

&red to be one of seven Athenians who were destined 

IT treaty with cruel Blinos, king of Crete, either to be 

iwn aUve to the man-eating monster Minotaur, or to 

blind -folded and cast into the Cretan Lab^Tintli, there 

to wander among its inextricable mazes, hopelessly lost, 

■lorn* hungry, and thirsty, to the end of time. The 

condition on which Theseus volunteered to become one 

of tlie seven victims, was, that he and idl big ci^mrades 

be exempt from the terrible fate assigned 

provided he himself, alone and without weapons, 

thoold succeed in taking the life of the ferocious Mino- 

tAttr. On the departure of the seven Grecians from 

kihem for Crete, to fullill the engagement so heroically 

entered into by Theseus, or to answer with their persons 

tt»e proviftions of the treaty, the sorrowing Athenians, in 

^'^ and never ex|)ecting ti3 see their half-dtxmjed coun- 

^Tnen again, embarked them, as peerkes Plutarch tells 

^in a "ship with a black sail, as carrying them to oer- 

^ rain. Bat when TheseuB encouraged hie father by 
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his confidence of saccess against the Mmotanr, Mgeiaa 
gave another sail, a white one, to the pilot, ordering him, 
if he brought Theseus back, to hoist the white; but if 
not, to sail with the black one, in token of his misfor- 
tune." It is gratifying to be able to inform the unmjth- 
ological reader that Theseus slew the fell monster, and, 
with' his compatriots, all under white sail, returned to 
Athens, where he received a welcome similar to the one 
which but recently awaited the great Ulysses of modem 
times, on his victorious return from Bichmond, affcer hav- 
ing there vanquished a certain slaveholding monster from 
the mounds of Mississippi. 

Let us see, for a moment, how white is spoken of in 
connection with 

THE GBEATEB AND TE[E LESSEE 'Dl ViNlTlE& 

Dunlap, in his ''Spirit-History of Man," page 191, 
quotes from the principal hymn of the ancient Egyptians 
to their Supreme deity, these words: 

** Thou art the God swift-coming from the Sun, the greatly-glorioofl^ 
the lion-Bhaped, the Y&ty white forever !" 

From Botta's "Universal Literature," page 366, we 
learn that, 

**The imtithesis of a good and evil principle is met with among 
most of the Sclavonic tribes ; and even at the present time, in some 
of their dialects, eveiything good and beantiful is to them synony- 
mous with the purity of the white color ; they call the good spirit the 
white God, and the evil spirit the black God." 

Again, from Botta's "Universal Literature," page 41, 
we Icam that, 

"Availing himself of the doctrines of the Chaldeans and of the 
Hebrews, Zoroaster, endowed by nature with extraordinary powers, 
sustained by popular enthusiasm, and aided by the fovor of powerftil 
princes, extended his reform throughout Persia, and founded a new re- 
ligion on the ancient worship. According to this religion, the two 
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prindpleB of lh€ world were represented hj Qrmtizd tmd Ahri- 
, bo^li bom from etendty, imd both oonteBding for the dominioit 
wosid. OxnsQxd, Uie priticiple of good, u repreeented by 
, and Aixrimatif the principle of e^ by d^kness. Lights theUf 
[ the bodj or ^rmbcl of Ormuzd^ ia woisbiped m the sim imd 
, in fire, and whererer it is found. Men ure either the senrimts 
of Ormnzd, through Tirtiie and wtedotm, or the akree of Ahnman, 
i lolly and Tice. Zorooster explnl&ed the hivtory of the world 
lloQg oontefit of these two prindplefiT which waa to doae with 
i of Ormuzd over Ahrinum." 

Fipeecott, in his •* History of tlie Conquest of Mexico,** 
^olume IL, page 333, says: 

'None of the Mexican deities suggested mch astonidhing anaJogiea 
> SoziptiiTey as Qaetzalcoatl, with whom the reader htm already 
made acquainted. He waa Qiq White Man, wearing a long 
'hand, who came from ^e East; and who, after presiding oyer the 
i age of Anahnae, disappeared m mysteriouBly as he had come, 
en flie great Atlantic Ocean. 

Of the most distinguished Moral Philosoplaer who has 
, tfer lived upo/n the earth, one of his disciples (Mark ix., 
[2-1) has said: 

'*JLIter BIX daye, JeeoB taketh with him Fetor, and Jmncs, and 
Jdlm, and lendeiJi them op into an high monntiun, apart by them- 
•diM ; and he was transfignred before them. And his raiment be- 
euu Bhimng, exceeding white as anew ; 00 that no lyier on earth 
*>DMjite them.** 

One of the compilers of the New Testament (Matthew 
ixviiL, 3) describing an angel reported to have just de- 
Bceaded from Heaven, says : 

"BjB eonntflnanee was like lightnings and Ms raiment white as 



'okn, of Patmos, seems to have had few or no visions, 
^»«pt through white clouds. Hear him — jlrst in Bevela- 
^1,12-15: 

*'Ilanied to see the voice that Bpoke with me. And being tamed* 
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I saw seven goMen con^ilosticks ; and in the midst of the seren 
oandlMtiolcB one like nubo the 8ou of Mfm, clothed with a gonnent 
dowu to the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His 
head and hiii haire were white Like woi^ as white as snow ; aud hia 
eyea were as a flame of fire ; and his feot like unto fine braes, ae if 
they bam^ in a fomaca ; and his voice as the sotmd of many 
watera." 

Agam — Revelation ii., 17 : 

**He (hut hath an eox, let him hear what the spizit saith unto the 
chnrches t To him liiat overcoraeth will I give to eat of the hidden 
mamun, and will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
writbeut which no man knoweth s}iving he that rcooiveth it.** 
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Again^ — ReTelatioii iii.^ 1, 4, 5 : 

"And nnto the angel of the Chnreh in Sardia write • • * Thoa 
hast a few immee even in Sardia which have not defiled their gar- 
men ts ; and they Bhall walk with me in white ; for they aro worthy, 
He that overcometh, the same shall bo clothed iu white ratmont 
and I will not bloi hit) name out of the book of life, but I wiU 
hia name before my Father^ and before his angels." 

Again — ReTelation iii, IT, 19 : 

'* Because tho^ sayest, I am rich, and increased with good*, and 
have need of nothing ; and knowest not that thoii art wretched, and 
miserable^ and poor, and blind, imd niikLnl ; I couusel thee to buy 
of me gold tried in the fire, that thou majeiit bo rieh ; and whitti my- 
ment, that thoa mayest be <3lothed, and that the shame of thy mJted- 
ness do not appear." 

Again^Bevelaiioii iv., 2-6 ; 

"A throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. Ajod h« 
that sat waa to look upon like a j asper and a sardine stone ; and there 
was a nunbow round ftt*oiit the tbion*?, in sij^ht like unto an emerald. 
And round abont the throne were four and twenty seats ; and npoa 
the seats I saw font and twenty elders sitting, clotiied in white rai- 
ment ; and they had on their heads crcrwiia of gold." 

Again — Revelation vi., 9-11 : 

"When he hml opuied the flfth seal, I saw mxdsi the altar the 
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of them that were alam for the word of O06L, and fyt the testi- 

ij vbicli tbey held ; and they cried with a Loud voioet eaying : 

losgf O Lord, holy and tme, dost thou not judge and STcmge our 

on them that dwell on the earth. And white robes were giTen 

ereiy one of them.** 



Again — ^Revelation vii., 9, 13 : 

*'A. grenl mnltittide which no man oonld number, of all nations, 
d Idxidreds, aad p<>opIe, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; 
■ad oried with a load yoice, saying. Salvation to our God which sit- 
tolli upon the throne, and unto ^e Lamb. * * * One of the elders 
msvotied, Buying tuato me. What are these which are arrayed in white 
lobss? and whence came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowMl. And he e&xd to me, These are they which came ont of 
great tiibulation, and haye washed their robes, and made them white 
in Iks blood of the Lamk Therefore are they before the throne of 
Qodf and seare him day and night in his temple ; and he that sitteth 
on fhs thitmd shall dwell among them. " 



Agfon — Revelation idv., 14 : 

'*I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the clond one sat 
lb imto the Son of man, haying on his head a goldi^n crown, and 
n Ins hand a sharp sickle. ** 



Again — ^Berelation xbL, 7-9 : 

**Let OS be glad and rejoic€, and giTC honor to him ; fbr the mar- 
l%ie at the I^unb is oome, and his wife hath made herself ready. 
Aid to her was gnonted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
demuid white." 

The readers of that curious collection of books called 
"Ike Apocryphal New Testament/' will find that the 
SiOi, or reputed Seers, whose fo retellings are emblazoned 
"ffein, were also quite familiar with the merits of Whito. 
T^e following extract, from the fourth chapter of the 
**Vi«o>Q8 of Hermaa^'* will suffice as an instance : 

*"Qke b«Mt had upon its head four colors, first black, then a red 
*^Uoo4jr OOloi^ then a golden, and then a white.** 
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'* After thftt I had iwwied by it, and wft« gone forwnid ftbont thirijr 
feet, behold thare met me a certmn virgin wdl adorned, aa if she had 
been juflt com© out of hat brideNohaniber, all in white, having on 
white «hoe8» and a veil down her fiwse, and covered with fthiofng 
hair;'* 

"Now I know by my former vlaions that it was the Chnrch, and 
ihareui>on grew the more ohoerfiiL She Bolnted me^ saying, Hail O 
man I I returned the saintatioxi, flaying, Lady, Hail ! * • * Then 
I aaked her conoermng the four ookm which the beast had uiK)n its 
IliMd. Bnt ahe anawered me. Baying, Again thon art ctiriotu!, in that 
ibcm aakoat concerning thcue things. And I aotd unto hor, Lady 
tiiow me what thoy are, *' 

**Hoar, Raid fihe ; the black which thoa aawest, denotes tha worid 
in which yon dwell* The fiery and bloody oolor signifies that thja 
Bge must bo destroyed by fire and blood/* 

''The golden ptft ure yo, who have oioiiped ont of li For as gold 
ia tried bj the fire, and is made profitable, so are ye also in like jnnn- 
ner tried who dwell among the men of this world." 

**Tbey, therefore, tbat shall endnre to the end, and be proved bj 
them, shall bo purged. And as gold, by this trial is cleansed, and loses 
its dross, so shall ye also oast away all sorrow and t»rable ; and be 
made pnre for the building of the tower." 

*^Dut the white color denotes the time of the world which is to 
oomo, in which the elect of God shall dwell ; becanse the elect of God 
shaU bo pnre and without spot unto life etemah" 



I 
I 



Tho pi cms and poetical writers of "psalms and hymns 
and apiiitual songs," in their glowing descriptions of 
Heaven, and of the happy hosts thereof, have always 
Beeined to be more and more under the influence of tho 
divine aJ^hfttH^ just in proportion as they manifested ft 
disposition to deol liberally in the elegant tropes and 
metaphors of White. Thus significantly inqnires Charles 
Wfealey: 

**Wlio^fe these amyed in white^ 
Brighter than the noonday sun? 
Fotemoet of ttie sons of light 
Keareil the eternal throne ?" 
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Agttiiif heprajB : 

"Oafit mj ems behind thj bock 
And wash me white as snow*" 



Agftin, he says of God : 

*« Desoending on His grent white ihrone, 
He daims the IdngdomA for Hifl own/* 

Another poet speaks of 

"The pearl J gates of Heaven." 

Dttniel, the prophet, (chapter xii, verse 10,) voucheafos 
to xm the consoling assurance that, 

"Many shall bo purified and made white.** 

Whether any reference is here had to the African 

i» not stated. It may be grayelj doubted, however, 

tbether any process of albification will ever suffice to 

I change the hateful hue of the negro from the accursed 

I «Qlor of the crow. 

Zens, the great Grecian father of gods and men, is 
fbiu spoken of, under his Latin name^ in Dwlght's My- 
I ^lo^« page 122 ; 

'*hM Jupiter waj» the piinoe of lights the white color was sadied to 
loBL Hie aniimds fiaciifioed to him were white ; his chariot wan 
Nififed to be drawn by four white horses ; liis priests won^ white 
*i|p^ and the oonsoln were attired in white^ when thuy oiibrtid stu^ri- 



Haia^ the Olympian queen of heaven, is thus referred 

toy tmder her Latin name, in **I>wight's Mythology," 
m^ 13D : 

"I^rmag the worahip of Juno, there were alwiijrB two prooeeHiona 
ti> the tomple of the goddess without the city ; the first was of the 
>&■) k armor, and the second of the women, when her priestess, 
AoQkkd on a splendid chariot, rode in triumph to the temple of the 
i to otkx ft hecatomb of white heifers. The goddess was here 
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partienlarly venented In the person of her Ug^ pciMleM; %^mn^ 
tion vith which the tonohing histofy of Caeobis end Bfibon ii eoi> 
nected. On one ooc^eion, when the white heiftnwfakh won tohKi 
dzBwn their mother were not at hand, they, with filial deroCion, yofeii 
themaelTes to her chariot, and drew it to the temple, iorljf-Afe itefii 
from the gates of Argos, lest she should be depiiyed of ib» hflnar of 
the day.- 

Of a Yery celebrated Boman goddess, we haTe fhis M- 
count in "Dwight's Mythology/' page 283 : 



<*The Qoddess of Liberty was commonly represented in the 1 
of a woman in white robes, holding a rod in one hand, and a eip 1» 
the other. The cap, according to Valeriiis MaTimns, and other an* 
dent writers, was a badge of liberty used on all oooasJons. Tt, as 
well as the rod or wand, referred to the custom of the Roffnans gifiog 
dayes their freedom. In the performance of that ceremony, the zod 
was held by the magistrate, and the cap by the slaTO, even foot aome 
period previons. Sometimes a cat is foond placed at the feet of the 
deity, this animal being very fond of liberty, and impatient irbm, 
confined." 

Another Boman goddess, whose precepts evezy one 
would do well to follow, is thus spoken of, in "Dwi^fs 
Mythology," page 290 : 

<*yirtae, daughter of Trath, is represented clothed in white, as aa 
emblem of parity ; sometimes holding a sceptre, at others crowned 
with lanreL In some instances, she is represented with wings, and 
placed upon a block of marble to intimate her immovable fimmeas.* 

It has already been remarked that White finds one of 
its broadest and best definitions in 

LIGHT. 

In the first Epistle of John (chapter L, yerses 5-7) 
may be found this expressive passage : 

"This then is the message which we have heard of h\m^ and de- 
clare onto yon, that God is light, and in him is no darkness at alL 
If we say that we haye fellowahip with him, and walk in <i^»^»Mi— ^ 
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we lie, and do not the trath ; bnt if we walk in the light, as he is in 
tluligH we haTe fellowsldp one with another." 

Die Koran, according to Sale's translation, page 292, 
inlMmgiiBihat, 

**God ig flie ligjit of heaven and earth ; the similitade of his light 
iiait niohe in a waU, wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp in- 
doiidin a case of glass ; the glass appears as it were a shining star. 
Bii li^^ited with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the 
Mlkiior of the west ; it wanteth little bat that the oil thereof would 
iNfig^althofiighiiofiretQachedit. This is light added nnto light; 
liAGod win direot nnto his light whom he pleaseth." 

Oonftiisias, the great Chinese philosopher and moralist, 
hm^tthat, 

''Diepaiie^de of good is entirely absorbed in light ; the prindplo 
tftifl entirety buried in darkness.'* 

l^lbological writers are ever delighted to speak of 
**hpia, the god of heaven and Ught" 

And also of 

"^qOo, the pore and shining god of light** 

Ixxrd Bacon has assured ns that 
'*Ood*8 first creatoze was light** 

Dryden truly tells ns that 

« At the cheerfdl light 
Tbe groaning ghosts and birds obscene take flight** 

^ "The Bape of Lncrece/' Shakspeare tells ns that 
"I^ and hist are deadly enemies." 

Poor Mnton, after he became blind, lamented his mis- 
*"*°^ in these touching words : 

"^■^ht) the prime work of God, to me*s extinct 
'^'^ ill her various oljeots of delight 
'^'^ikiiOed, which might in part my grief have eased." 
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Another poet well assures ns that 

"A virtaons soul Is pnre and unmized light** 

Adam Clarke, in one of his Commentaries (Volume 
IV., page 924) says : 

« Light implies every essential exceUenoe ; especially wisdom, hoH- 
ness, and happiness. Darkness implies all inperfectlon ; and pxixi- 
dpally ignorance, sinfdlness, and misery. light is the pnzest^ thA 
most subtle, the most osefdl, and the most difltisiTe of all Qod*8 orea- 
tores ; it is, therefore, a yery proper emblem of the pnrity, pezfeo- 
iion, and goodness of the DiTine nature. God is to human sooli 
what the light is to the world ; without the latter, all would be dismal 
and uncomfortable ; and terror and death would universally pzevaiL*' 

Fullom, in his "Marvels of Science," page 175, says! 

*<The color of light in direct emanation is white, but in its ele- 
ments, it embraces seven different tints— namely, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet The particular hue is regulated, as 
already mentioned, by the ratio of ethereal vibration ; blue requiring 
more numerous undulations than red, while a graduating number of 
waves produce the various intervening tints. White lights ooo^ 
pounded of the whole, may be resolved by absorption and refraotioQ 
into the seven component parts. Three colors— red, yellow, and 
blue— are called primary ; the remaining four result from the co^i- 
bination of these, and are designated secondary.** 

Chevrenl, in his excellent work on "Color," page 3, 



"A ray of solar light is composed of an indeterminate number d 
differently-colored rays ; and since, on the one hand, it is impossible 
to distinguish each particular one, and as, on the other, they do not 
all differ equally from one another, they have been divided into 
groups, to which are applied the terms red rays, orange rays, yellow 
rays, green rays, blue rays, indigo rays, and violet rays ; but it must 
not be supposed that all the rays comprised in the same group, red 
for rostance, are identical in color ; on the contrary, they are gen- 
erally considered as differing, more or less, among themselves, al- 
though we recognize the impression they separately produce as com- 
prised in that which we ascribe to red.'* 
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Borke, in his work **0n the Snblime and Beantifiil," 
pige 178, eayH : 

*^Iii titter darkness, it is impossible to know in what degree erf 
wMj we Btand ; we are ignorant of the objects that Huirotmd ns ; we 
nmy ewerj moment strike ugaiiiBt flome dimi^rotis obfltrttetion ; we 
maf &]1 down a precipice the first step we take ; and, if im enemy 
•pprottch* we know not in what quarter to defend oarselveB ; in sach 
t tmtt strength is no sure protection ; wisdom oan only act by guese ; 
ft« bddeel are staggered ; and he who would pray for nothing elae 
hnnrd his defence, is forced to pray for light** 

Draper, in hia "Intellectual Development of Europe/' 
pige 606, 8aj8 : 

**The inyestigation of the nature and properties of light rivals in 
blsrest and yalue that of electricity. Whtit ia this agents Ught, 
iWi dothciS the earth with Terdniet making animal life possible, 
*****^^g man's inteUectnal sphere, bringing to Mb knowledge the 
fctBis and colors of things, and giving him infurmatiun of the exuii- 
CDttOf ooontlees myriads of worlds? What is this light which, ia. 
lbs nldst of so many realities, presents him with so many delnsive 
iellaiis, which rests the colored bow against the clond — the bow once 
^H vh«n men tnmsferred their own motives and actions to the 
IHrinity, to be the weapon of God*" 

i^auit in his "Intellectiial DeTalopjnent of Eiurope," 
lige 608« Draper eays : 

"T\ci the chemical agency of light, mnch attention has in recent 
fen«i been devoted. Already, in photography, it has fhrnished as 
m lit whidv though yet in its infEmcy, presents exquisite represen- 
Mds ^ scenery^ past events, and the oountenanoes of our friends. 
lifli aloftest msgica] way it evokes invisible impressions, and gives 
teMlon to flt.'eting shadows. Moreover, thefte chemical inilu6nces 
^iigbt give I firth to the whole vegetable world, with all its varied 
«viiii of color, form, and property, and, as we have seen in the last 
wapbet^ on them ftnimAl life itself depends." 

Prom Tyiler's "Elements of General History," page 
2^, we learn that, 

"tile Egyptians had a solemn festival called the Feast of (hxi Lights ; 
Ifae CUnae have the Fhast of Vie Latderm.** 
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To which the learned historian might very prapeaSj 
have added, that the Greeks of Argos had the Feaal <f 
ihe Flambeaux* 

Dr. John Moore, a celebrated Scottish physician and 
traveler, writing in relation to the effect of light on bod^ 
and mind, says : 

"A tadpole confined in darknees wonldneror become a frog ; and 
an m£EUit being deprived of Heayen's free light will only grow into a 
shapeless idiot, instead of a beantifol and reasonable being. Henfle^ 
in the deep, dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss Yalais, where the 
direct sonshine never reaches, the hideous prevalence of idiooj 
startles the traveler. It is a strange, melancholy idiopy. Many 
dtizens are incapable of any articulate speech ; some are dea^ some 
are blind, some labor under all thesiB privations, and all are mis- 
shapen, in almost every part of the body. I believe there is in all 
places a marked difference in the healthiness of houses according to 
their aspect with regard to the sun ; and those are decidedly the 
healthiest, other things being equal, in which all the rooms are, dur- 
ing some parts of the day, frilly exposed to the direct light X^- 
demics attack inhabitants on the shady side of the street, and totally 
exempt those on the other side ; and even in epidemics such as ague 
the morbid influence is often thus partial in its labors." 

That very learned biblical commentator, Adam Clarke, 
from whose high and accurate estimate of Light, we haye 
already quoted, says, in his first volume, page 31 : 

<< Light is one of the most astonishing productions of the creative 
skill and power of (jk)d. It is the grand medium by which all his 
other works are discovered, examined, and understood, so &r at 
they can be known." 

In his infinite goodness and mercy to man, Gk>d has 
permitted no nebula, no constellation, no ball of black, 
to be suspended in the firmament. All above us is blue, 
or white, and light, and bright, and beautiful One 
moment's change of the sun, or of any one of the stars, 
from its luminous qualities into the dismal and death- 
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^^loding oalor of the negro, would so corrapt and disar- 
^Binge the tmiversoj that it ooold be saired from falling 
^Hbto izremediable chaoB, only bj the most instantaneoiis 
^^^Riiteipofiition of the Deity. 

If we but place ourselves in the open air, and turn our 
eyes upward, casting them hither and thither, in every 
poflsible direction, we shall at once perceive how immut^ 
ably determined on all-wise Providence is, and over has 
bfifeu, to hold everything of positive blackness aloof from 
Utt legions of 

THE SKY AND THE HEIGHT SHTNINO OEBa 

In happy allusion to the manifold beauties and sub- 
uties of the celestial spaces^ Dryden tells us that^ 

*« There fields of light and liquid eth«?r flow, 
Purged from the pondoronB dregs of earth below.** 

Lord Byron was enraptured with 

* * The blQjo wilderness of inteiminahle air." 

Sits. Hemans was happy in her contemplationB of 
*'The Uoe, deep, glorious heavens" 

Addiaon, in the 56Sth number of the "Spectator," 

"I mn yesterdAj^ abont sniiBet^ walking in the open fields, nntil 

t Daght inaeiisibl J fell upon mei* I at Ursi iimuBed mjBelf with all 

and Tuiety of cxdors which appeared in tha wefitem 

i ti Ikeavm ; in proportioii as they faded awuy uod went onU 

I and plflziete B^/p&aed, oue after aziothej-, until the whole 

ras in ft glow. The blueneea of the ether waa eiceedingly 

lilglrlesed and enlivened by the season of the year, and bj the niys 

•Ita tliOM Ituninmies tiiat passed through it ITio galaxy appeared 

i& iti acuMit beontifhl white. To complete the i^cene, the full moon 

lQ»illflt3igtb in that clouded tuajesiy which IkOlion takes notice of; 

L to the eye a new picture, which was more finely shaded 
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white; 




iind disposed amcmg softer lights^ than tliftt which the stm h 
diBOOvered to na." 

*' Ab I waa gnrreying the moon walking in her brightneas, and I 
ing her progress among the constellations, a thought rosa in | 
which, I beMev©» very ofl^o perplexes and disturbs men of 
imd contemplative natures. David himself foil into it in that i 
tion, * When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingexs, 
moon and the Btam, which thou haat ordained : what is man that 
thou art mindM of him ? and the son of man, that thoit regandesi 
him?' In the same maimer, when I eonaidered that infinite host of 
stars, or, to sp^ak morij phEoHOphioaUy, of suns which were then 
shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds 
which were moving round their respective suns ; when I still en- 
larged the ideet, and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds 
rising still above this which we diacovered, and these still enlight* 
ened by n superior flmmment of luminaries, which are planted at lo 
great a distance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of the 
former as the stars do to us : in short, while I pursaed this thought^ 
I could not but reflect on thnt little^ insignificant figure which I my- 
self bore amidst the immenflity of Ghxl's works." 

Kiiskiiij in hie admirable work on *' Arcbitectnre 
Painting/' page 23^ aajs: 

** You see the broad blue sky every day over your heads ; but ; 
do not for that reason determine blue to be less or more beautifol t 
yon did at first ; you are unaccustomed to see stones as blue as 1 
sapphire, but you do not for that reason think the sapphire le«8 h&m* 
tifiil than other stones. The blue color is evLThistingly appointed by 
the Deity to be a sonroe of delight ; and whether seen perpetually 
over your head, or oiystallized once in a thousand yeara into a single 
and incompfurable utouOt your acknowledgment of its beanty is 
equally natural, simple, and instantoneoujB,'' 



Mamy, in his " Physical Geography of the Sea," 
127 — although he was so unpatriotic as to becon 
rebel — uses this graphic and beautifol language: 

«*Xn the sommer of the southern hem^ispbere the sea breeael 
more powsfftiUy developed at Valparaiso th^i at any other place to 
which my serviees afloat have led me. Here regularly in t 
non, at this season, the sea breeze blows ftiriously ; iiebbluB ( 
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f fhim the wilks And wliided abont the stre^ ; people seek 
i Aimendnil is deserted^ bosmess interrupted* imd all com- 
L from the shippiiig to the 8hor6 is cut oC Soddeoly the 
i md the aeo, as if the j had agiiin hetird the Toioe of rebuke, 
tnteriied, and there is a gzeat calm. The loll thai fdlowa is da> 
tifMIUL The djifl without a cloud ; the atmosphere u tmiMparency 
iiMlf; the Andes seem to draw ni^ar; the dimate, olwa^ mild and 
iA, beeomee now doublj sweet by the contrast. The evenisg in;- 
liii ahroad, and the poptdation sally forth — the ladiea m ball oos> 
taH fiir now there is not wind enough to disammge the lightest 
ani In the sonthem summer this change takee plaee day lifter day 
*tt^ the nttnoat regularity, and yet the calm always seems to 8ar> 
piM, and to oome before one has time to realize that the ftirioas sea- 
viid ooqM so aoon be hushed, PreaenUyihestara begin to peep outp 
baldly at first as if to see whether the elements here below had 
oiil llMir strife, and if the soe&e on earth be soch aa they, from 
I^IJht iphsres aloft, may shed their sweet influences npon* Sirius, or 
fttf Uudng world Aigus, may bo ^e first watcher to send down a 
Mt lay ; then follow another and another, all smiling meekly ; bnt 
pHB%, in the ^ort twilight of the LiLitude, the bright leaders of 
it rimy bosl blaze forth in all their glory, and the sky is de^cked 
tti i|Maigled with superb brilliants. In the twinkling of an eye, and 
Iricr than the admiring gaxer can tell, the stars secxu to leap out 
te their hidJng-placea. By invigible hands, and in quick saceea- 
•da. th« constellations are hung out ; bnt first of all, and with das> 
^ ffary, in the arure depths of Kpace appears the Great Southern 
^^im. That shining symbol lends a holy grandeur to the scene, 
^iliog il Bttll more impAedye. Alone in the night-watch, altar the 
itibnese has sunk to rest, I hare stood on the deck under those 
^enlifid skies, gazing, admiring, rap^ I h&Te seen there, above the 
^4UQ& at onee, and ahining with a splendor unknown io these lati- 
^dei, erery star of Ihe flisi magnitude — save only six — that is oon^ 
^B&ed m the cabdogne of 100 principal fixed stats of astronomeis. 
Hsre Ess the dly on the sea shore, wrapped In sleep. Thf^ sky 
^>te Kdid, like a vault of steel set with diamondsL The stiUness 
hkw la in harmony with the silence above ; and one almost fears to 
'M, lest the luuah sound of the human voice, reverbeniting throng 
^"^ vndled * chambera of the south,* should wake up an echo, aztd 
^i^sivn the music that fills the souL On looking aloft, the first smo* 
^ giiTeB liizth to a homeward thought ; bright and lovely as ^kej 
^ tkas, to northem sqoib^ are not the stais nor the skies of fiither- 
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fladfield, in hia work on Brazil, page 135, bbjh: 
<'The sunsets in Bahia are sometimes very fine, and I haVe notioad 
that when the twilight is hastening on, a brighter glow will appeal^ 
with yery yiyid and distinct bands of blue and pink, alternate^ 
shaded off into each other, and radiating from the spot when thenn 
has gone down. The difference in the apparent snnset is abont hall 
an hoar between winter and summer. Bright as the sky is by daj, 
it is brighter &r by night, when the spangled heavens are spread tnH 
like a curtain. The air is so pure that the stars seem to shine wfSb 
an increasing brightness. The Southern Cross is a beautiful ohjeok ; 
and so different are the heavens from the northern hemisphere, thsl 
nothing seems to produce the effect of the long distance from ham« 
so much as the difference of the stany constellationfl. The WSkj 
Way seems to have received fresh refulgence ; and all is ^^AgwiiL 
oence." 

Says the ''New American Cydiopsedia)" Yolmne Y., 
page 367 : 

«LitUe is known of the causes that produce the briUiaat and 
varied colors often assumed by the sky, particularly at sunset. Tbqr 
are unquestionably, however, connected with the aqueous vapor eon- 
tained in the atmosphere ; and the reddish hue, the most common ii 
all, is probably owing to the greater facility with which these nyi 
are tnmsmitted through the watery vesides. Beflected from the rar< 
Uice of distant hills, they even give to these a delicate roseate hnsw*' 

Milner, in his "GkJlery of Natnref' page 176, says: 



« The contrasted color of the multiple stars, the rich and 
hues with which they shine, is one of their most striking peculiaritiiWL 
The stars visible to the naked eye, differ in the tints which they dis- 
play. This, though very apparent, is not so clearly remarked in cna 
own countiy by the unaided vision, owing to the general hamnw 
of the atmosphere, as in other parts of the globe. But if we wen 
encamped at night upon the plains of Syria, or on those of Bl^ 
Asia, the greatest projection upon the sur&oe of our planet, when 
the firmament is dlEfplayed with greater clearness through the zazi^ 
of the circumambient air, the diverse coloring of the stellar li^ 
would at once be observed. Sirius, whose advance to the field of 
view, on directing a telescope to it, has been likened to the dawn d 
the morning, is so reftilgent» that for a time it has been fbund inqM»* 
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B toendiireit, is bnlliantly white. There have been Bome extiwDr- 

r ehviges in the hij^toiy of this splendid object ; lor Siiius, now 

I loiown to the ancients as a red star, sud is so charaoter- 

y Ptolemy and Seneca. This is not s solitary phenomenon, 

loiw vpom^ which it is qnite nseless to speculate. Within the last 

f oe&iiuy, Leonis and Delphini have very perceptibly changed 

cqIqc, IgrrK, Spica, Yirginis, Bellatrix, Altair, and Vega aie i^iite 

»Vk, Ptucyon and Capella are onmge, Aldebaran^ AntareSp Aro- 
IS, FoUtuc and Betelgnese are red." 
Enmboldt, the greatest of modem Savans^ in his 
Do«mos/' Yoltime HL, pages 207-209, says: 
**The fr«qn«*nt occarrenc^ of contrasted colors constitates an ei- 
Innity remarkable peculiarity of multiple stars. Strure, in his great 
vtric poblished in 1837, f<iwe the following results with regard to the 
Mian presented by six hundred of the brighter double stars. In 375 
<if tlMMi» the color of both principed stars and companion was the 
ant and equally intense. In 101, a mere difference of intensity 
«bW be discorered. The stia« with perfectly different ookws were 
UOm Bomber, or one^filth of the whole ; and in the remaining fbnr* 
iBb Iha pdndpal and oompatiion stars were uniform in color. In 
maiij o&e-bidf of these die hundred^ the principal star and its com- 
ptam were white. Aniong those of different colors, combinations 
4 jfBom with blue» and of orange with green, are of frequent oocur- 

" Ango was the first to call attention to the &ct that the diversity 

tf ttlor in thfi binary systems principally, or at least in yery many 

^■^ hstf reference to the complementary colors — the subjective 

nbn, which, when united, form white. It is a well-known opticiil 

noit, that a faint whito light appears greea, when a strong 

I ligfat Sa brought near it^ and that a white light beoomM bltM^ 

i stiODger surrounding Hght is yellowish. Arago, however, 

{ caution, has reminded us of the Jact, that even though 

L GT blue tint of the companion star is sometimes the result 

Bl, still, on the whole, it is impossible to deny the actual 

of green or blue stars. There are iustttuces in which a 

^nlUut white stfLT is accompanied by a Rtwill blue sbut ; otheis 

^wis in a doubl<» stur, both the principal imd its companion aro 

^^ In ordiesr to d^^tcrmine whether ihei contnuit of colors is merely 

^^fci^odve, he proposes (when the distance allows) to cover the prin- 

i in the tfileeoope by a thread or diaphragm. Gbmmonly it 
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is only the smftUer star ih&i ta blue ; thia, howerer, is not tbe caM in 
the double bU\t 23 OrioniB, where the principftl star tA bluisb, and tlie 
companion pure white. If, in the miiltiplo stan, the diUkreatlj 
coloired Aims vtB frequently Kurrotinded by phmets inyiidble to ni, 
the ktter, being di^bri^tly illuiuinAted, must have thdr white^ blue, 
fed KOd green dn^i !" 

**Ab ^e periodical variability of the stare ia« as we baye alreadj 
pointed outp by no means necessarilj eonnooted with tlieir red or 
reddish color, so filso colorinf? in general or a eontmsting dlfibreiitit 
of the tones of color between the priucipnl 8tar and ita oompfinioiD* is 
fhf from being peculiar to the multiple Btars. CircumstanoeB wbieh 
we find to be frequent are not, on that account, necessary oonditioQS 
of the phenomena* whether relating to a periodical change of light 
or to tbo revolution in partial Hystema ronnd a common centz« of 
gravity. A careful examination of the bright double stars (and color 
can be detisrmined even in tboB^s of the ninth magnitude) teaches 
that, beflides white, all the colora of the solar speotmm are to be 
found iu the double stars, but tbnt the principal fftar, whenever it is 
not white, approidmiit^s, in general, to the red extremCf (that of the 
least refrangible lays^ ) but the companion to the violet extreme (the 
limit of tbe most rofrftogible myfL) The reddish stars cLre twice as 
frequent as the blue and bluish ; the white are about two and a Jastf 
tunes as unmerous as the red and reddish. 
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Again, in the tliird volume of hia " Cosmos/' page 
Humboldt Bays : 

♦• A difference of color in the proper light of the fixed stare, M wstt 
as in the refleoted light of the pknets, was reoogniiod at a very eailj 
. period ; but our Imowledge of this remarkable phenomenon has been 
greatly extended by tbe aid ol telescopio vinion, more etpedfilM 
since attention has been so particularly directed to the doabltl 
stars* We do not here allude to the change of color which, as already i 
observed, accompanies scintillation even in the whitest star, ftnd * 
still 1p8« to the transient and genoroUy red color exhibited by stellar 
light near the horizon, (a phoncmenon owing to the character of the 
atmospberio medium through which we see it, ) but to the white or 
ooloR^d Btt-Uar light radiated from each coiimical body, in cons*> 
quimce of it« p<?eidiiu- luminons process, and the diflerent constitution 
of its Hurfoce. The Qntk ostionomers were acquainte<l with the red 
stars only, while modem seienoe has discovered, by tbe aid of the 
telesoope^ in the radiant fieldi of the starry heaven, almost aU thA 
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^Hflifiani of tlie pifamiitie wpe/e^rmn between the extremes of r^ 
^Bi^bafitj of tlie red and the Tiolet ray." 

^HU mnj also he worth while to in\ite the reader's atten* 
^Hhn to some of the non-black but high-colored 

^M PHENOMENA OF THE NEABEB ETHEEEAL EEGIONS. 

^^ W. MuUinger Higgins, Fellow of the Royal Geological 
^Hodetj, and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy's 
^oapital in London, in his work on the " Physical Condi- 
^Jion of the Earth," page 177, says : 

^^B '*Tbff» is as much beauty of coloring in aerial as in teirefitiial 

^HtaMijr. It is scarcely possible to trace the successions of color in 

^Pidod^ trliether in the Ught and resplendent hnes of the evening 

^Mi or in the deep and sombre tints of the threatening nimbus, 

tboH ruved vppe^ioJiceB are produced by the absorption, refractionp 

lod niideetion of light * * * The edges of donde are, generally, 

moeh more Ituninons than their centres, which may be traceil to the 

ftimnQg of the body of rapor at its edges, so that we may determine 

^ ikDfltigr of a ckmd by its color. This same caufie, sbBoiptian, 

Bt; isineiioo tJbe oolor of okmds by the abatraction of a portion or 

(^aolEre of ooe or moc6 oonatitnent mye. Atmospheric vapor may 

W nriowdy oonstitiited, and its eifecta on light may be di^larent, 

ittonlmg to its chamcter and mode of combination ; thus, one cloud 

^ iibiorb the bkie, and another the red raya^ or such proportians 

^meh may be snccessively taken away as shall produce a rapid and 

tvuttiee&t series of resplendent colors. * * * The position of clouds 

n nJitlon to the sun has no small influence in oecjisioning those 

lipid changes of form and color for which they arc remarkable. It is 

icucdj possible to imagine that the clouds, which at sunset may be 

*l)K)liitdy drenched in golden hues, have before floated over the 

l^auiaphare as colorless and flaccid masses ; yet we cannot wtitcb a 

iittv of vapor over the fiice of the heavenly vault, without observing 

1^ iaft&ite vadety of colors and ahadtis which it assumes, as fickle, 

vidfnqmsQtly not less vivid, than thu hues of the celestial bow/' 

^gom^ in his ** Physical Condition of the Earth," page 
I KS, Mr. MuUinger Higgins says : 
^H *'Tlfi minhow is idways seen in that part of the iky opposite to 
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ll# twi. Thiete aze, however, two bowB, of wliioh tiie interior is Hm 
iifei«iig«r, being formed by one reflection, the exterior by twa Svipar- 
ttomeraiy bows have been occasionally seen. The primary or innor 
bow, which is commonly soen alone, consists of arches of color in flie 
ft>Uowing order, joommencing with the innermost: Tiolet, indigd^ 
bine, green, yellow, orange, and red. These, as we have already 
stated, are the primitLye colors, and we may be led to a snspieioii of 
the cause of the rainbow by the £ftct that they have the same propor- 
tion in the bow as in the prismatic spectrom." 

Hmnboldty in his "Cosmos," Volume V., page 1^ 
says: 

"In the higher latitades, the prevailing color of the polar light k 
nsoally white, while it presents a milky hue when the aurora is d 
&int intensity. When the colors brighten, they assmne a yellow 
tinge ; the middle of the broad ray becomes golden yellow, idule 
both the edges are marked by separate bands of red sod green. 
When the radiation extends in narrow bands, the red is seen abofs 
the green. When the aurora moves sideways, from left to right» or 
from right to left, the red appears invariably in the direction toward 
which the ray is advancing, and the green remains behind it Bli 
only in very rare cases that either one of the complementary colon; 
green or red, has been seen alone. Bine is never seen, while daA 
red, soch as is presented by the reflection of a great fire, is so nurai^ 
observed in the north that Siljestrom noticed it only on one oooasioiL 
The Imninons intensity of the anrora never, even in Finmaik, qidto 
equals that of the fall moon." 

Byron, in his " Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," Canto IL, 
Stanza XLVJLLL, exclaims : 

"Where'er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found 1 
Bock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole." 

Light and White, White and Light, and all the Primary 
Colors, are pure and everlasting emanations from Deity, 
and have, for their fields of gorgeous display, their own 
native heavens and the earth, and all the measureless ex- 
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jftfuA of intenrening space. Black is an alien ftnd pemi- 
■Mk ahaJe upon our planet — a njost base and baneful 
^H||Hbiim hell — ^limited aa to the period of its eiiat^snce 
^Ttmong ns — and has for its principal companions and re- 
r MPB^^^^^i ^^ originator the devil, the negro^ and the 
r IqpyiHraTeiL 

White, in addition to its own supremacy of purity and 

perfection, when alone and unmixed, is, in a greater 

or lein degree, blended with every other bright and beau- 

tifttl color. We may, therefore, at this stage of our im- 

^K perfect inquiries into the unbounded and impetishable 

^KsueriU of white, pay some little attention to the 

B CLEAE AND GAY COLORS IN GENERAL. 

Henry Home (Lord Kamea) in his "Elements of Criti- 
OEm,'* page 161, says: 

»"KBture in no particular seems more profuse of ornament, ttmn 
i the bean tif 111 colorinfr of her works. The flowers of plants, the 
loiof beuts, and tlie feAthers of birde, vie 'nith eiu*h other in the 
wo^ of their colori, which in lajstre as well as in hannony are b&- 
Fod ^ power at imitation. Of all nattm J appi^anmceB, the color- 
^ of the hmnan ikoe is the most eitqniint^ ; it is the stron^st in- 
^UM of the ineffickble art of nature, in adnpting and proportioning 
Jheqlori to the magnitude, figure, and positioti, of the parte. In a 
VKii color aoema to Uto in nature only, and to languish under the 
ttoQcheeof art** 






'Physical Condition of 



W. Mnlh'nger Higgins, in his 
ibeBffth/' page 111, Bays: 

"If the infinite rajiety of color lAdch wq oboerre in natoro did 
^ *iiit, then all the forms, howerer beaatifbl, which decorate the 
^u^ would lose their charm, and the eye wculd ever rest npcn a 
^^ nonoionoos scene, incapable of exciting a single feeling of in- 

^^ngeme CheTrenl, the learned and distinguifihed super- 
^"taident of the celebrated Dyeing Establishment of the 
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Gobelins, in Paris, in his elaborate work on "Color,** 
page 322, says: 

« Whether we contemplate the works of nature or of art, the vaxied 
colors nnder which we view them is one of the finest spectacles man 
is permitted to enjoy. This explains how the desire of reprodacing 
the colored images of objects we admire, or which nnder any name 
interest ns, has produced the art o^ painting ; how the Imitation of 
fhe works of the painter, by means of threads or small prisms, has 
giTen birth to the arts of weaTing tapestzy and carpets, and to mo- 
saics ; how the necessity for multiplying certain designs eoonomieeDy 
has led to printing of all kinds, and to coloring. Finally, . this ex- 
plains how man has been led to paint the walls and wood-work of his 
buildings, as well as to dye the stuffii for his clothing, and for the in- 
terior decoration of his dwellings.*' 

GheYrenl, again, in his work on "Color," page 860, 
says: 

"Whenever man seeks distraction from without, whether ibe 
pleasures of meditation are unknown to him, or thought ^tigasehim 
for a time, he feels the necessity of seeing a variety of objects. In 
the first case, he goes in quest of excitement, in order to escape from 
ennui ; in the second he is desirous of diverting his thoughts, at least 
for a time, into another channeL In both cases man files monotony ; 
a variety of external objects is what he desires. Finally, the aitis^ 
the enlightened amateur, and less cultivated minds, all seek yoMj- 
in works of art and nature. It is to satisfy this want that various 
colors in objects please more than a single color, at least when theses 
objects occupy a certain space, that our monuments have many i 
soiy parts which are only ornaments ; that in frimiture we nse ; 
things which, without being usefcd, strictly speaking, please by theiif^ 
elegance of form, their colors, their brilliancy." 

Timothy Dwight favors us with these just and apposite^ 
reflections: 

* * Were all the interesting diversities of color and form to disappear^^ 
how unsightly, dull, and wearisome would be the aspect of the world. ^ 
• • • xhe ever-varying brilliancy and grandeur of the landscapej^^- 
and the magnificence of the sky, sun, moon, and stars, enter mor^^ 
extonsi^ he eujoyment of mankind, than, perhaps, we < 
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, or can possiblj apprehend, witliont frequent and extensire in- 

don. This beauty and splendor of the objecta lyoimd ns, it 

I crr«r to be remembered, are not neoeeeary to their existence, nor to 

i we eommonlj intend by their nsefblnefiB. It is, therefore, to be 

"ngjvdM as a sonrce of pleasure gratmtonaly saperindnced npon the 

fSBoenl natnre of the objects themselves, and in 1Mb light aa a teiiti- 

iBony of the Dirine goodness peonUarlj afiecting." 

Hie "Encyclopeedia Britannic^/* Volume lY., page 

'ill bright and clear colors are natnmOy tjx>^^ ^^ cheerfulness 
'^ ttd pnrity of mind, and are hailed as emblc^ma of mond qtmlitieB, to 
viiidi no one csm be indiifereuL • • • Durknei^i and all that 
ippcoachas it, in xiaturally associated with ideaa of meilaucholy, of 
MpliiwiMiiii, and danger ; and the gloomy htiue that remind ns of 
% or Mem to draw upon it^ most shore in the same association." 

Sir laaac Newt*:)!!, in a paper entitled "Theory of 
Light and Colors," which was read before the Royal 80- 
Qety of London, in 1672, and which maj be found in th© 
**Ireiifiiiry of Natural and Experimental Philosophy/' 
ptgB 34, says : 

"Huw are two lorte of colors ; the one original and simple, the 
«<b»conipcmnded of these. The original or primary colore are red, 
J*I2d», green, blue, and a violet-pnrplo, together with omnge, indigo, 
■lid tu indefinite Toricty of intermediate gmdationa. But the most 
"I'pnii&g and wouderf^ composition is that of whiteness. There 
■ 00 (itte sort of roys which alone can exhibit this. It is ever com- 
P^wsdsd, and to its compoHition are requisite all the aforesaid priuiarj' 
*°^ mixed in a due proportion. I have often with admiration he- 
"l<t that all the colon of the priirm being made to convetge, and 
■*fcy to be again mixed as they were in the light before it was in- 
•WiqKm the prinm, reproduced light, entirely and perfectly white, 
ttd net at all sensibly differing from a direct light of the sun, unless 
^^ the glasses I used were not sufficiently dear ; for then they 
^^ a little indine it to their own color.** 

^ "New American Cydopcedia,*' Volume V,, page 

"Wbeo white or solar light is transmitted through triangular 
6* 
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prisms of glass, or other media differing in disperBhre poirer from 
the air, the beam or ray of white is analyzed, being separated into 
the seven primary colors, red, orange, yellow, green, Une, indigo^ 
and violet The prism turns all these colors oat of the strai^t lin* 
pnrsaed by the white light, the violet most the red least, so that ifr> 
stead of a roond white spot, it throws upon k screen an elongated or 
oval figure, containing in succession the several colors already w^m^ 
The most bent or refracted color, violet, may be called the ^igh^ 
color, the red the lowest ;- the whole figure is the solar spectrum. 
The primary colors have never been further decomposed by any pro- 
cess to which they have been submitted ; hence they are considflied 
as elementary or simple. Becombined by a second inverted priam 
or a lens, they again form white light. The colors are those of the 
rainbow, but reversed in order, owing to a difference in the mode of 
viewing. The proof that these are the elements of white light mm 
first furnished by the experiments of Sir Isaac Newton, in 1672. & 
must be added, however, that, between any two of the simple colon 
of the spectrum,' there is a gradual interchange of hue, ao that^ in 
fiict, the different colored rays existing in and obtainable firom tlie 
white ray are not seven only, but indefinite in number." 

The " EndjclopaBdia Britannica/' yolnme YJLLL, page 
153, says : 

'* A yellow color generally indicates a bitter taste ; as in gentian, 
aloe, celandine, and turmeric. Bed indicates an acid or sour tasta ; 
as in cranberries, currants, raspberries, mulberries, ohemea, and Urn 
service. Green indicates a crude alkaline taste ; as in leaves and 
unripe fimits. White promises a sweet, luscious taste ; as in whits 
currants, plums, and apples. Black indicates a harsh, nauseous, dia- 
agreeable taste ; as in the berries of deadly night-shade, myrtla- 
leaved sumach, herb Christopher, and others, many of which are not 
only unpleasant to the taste, but pernicious and deadly in their 
effects. 

The " London Encyclopaedia," Volume VI., pa^e 196, 
says : 

"Colors in the Latin and Greek churches, are used to distingoiah 
several mysteries and feasts celebrated therein. Five colors only an 
regularly admitted, namely : white, green, red, violet, and blaok 
The white is for the mysteries of Christ, the feast of the YizgiOb 
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» of tlie angelfl, saints and confeaaoiB ; ^e red is for the solem- 

»oC tbd boljr sacrament, and for the feasts of the apostles and 

( ; tlie ^«6n is for the time between pentecost and advent, 

epiphany to septnagessiniA ; the Tiolet in advent^ and 

, in vigils, Tog&tiona» and in votiTe masses in time of war ; 

ftbe blflbck is for th^e dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. 

Cberfrenl, in hifi treatifle on '* Ck)lor, " page 161« says; 

* ** Tfm fff^T"^ glass of Gothic churches, b j intercepting the white 
t vliaeh gives too vi^id and nnsnitable a glare for meditation, have 
I the most beaolifQl eSecL If we seek the cause, we ahjill find 
r in the oontfaat of their colors so favorably opposed, but slm 
t of their tnmsparency with the opacity of the walls which 
them aad of the lead which binds them together. The im- 
prodnoed on the eye, in virtae of this twofold cause, is the 
p vivid the more frequently and the longer they are viewed each 
Tb© windows of a Gothic church are generally either drcnlar, or 
L aft the tops in ogive, with vertioal sides. The stained glass d 
Ibi flut haiaUj reptenent great rose- wiadows, where yellow, bine, vio* 
li^ Cfacg«, red, and green, appear jewels of the moet precious sUmoa. 
The -windows of the second almost always represent, amid a border or 
a groomd soatogons to the rooe-windows, a figure of a saint in perfect 
haoacmy with those which stand in relief about the portals of the ed* 
iite; 9Dd thiese latti^r figures, to bo appreciated at their true vaJTie^ 
iBitbejiidged as ports of a whole, and not as a Greek statue, which is 
I to be seen isolated on all sides," 



Agiin, in his treatise on " Color,*' page 192, dievrenl 



f^ft l fT iP g of Geographical Charts, as is well known, gives 
idmuitagce in presenting readily to the eyes their different 
iita, whether continent, empire, kingdom, or republic, 
i^ cc country. Until lately, the coloriag of maps has always depen- 
M Qpon the oaprioe of the colorer; yet it appears to me there ore 
I wmt rales which it woold not be useless to observe . The colors should 
^ M pals MM poenble, especially those which are naturally sombre, 
•Itee and violet, so that the reading of the names may always be 
*^f botpvslerenoe must be given to the luminous colors, red, orange, 
)dot, la^ Jif^i green, and to employing only their bright tones." 
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Alison, in his "Principlea of Taete/* page 185^ aays: 

•' KoBo-color is ft mote beautifol color tbim llifit of mahogany; 
if any mixn wero in jmint hk doons and windows with roso^oolor, 
wtmld oertainlj not mid to tboir beauty. The color of a poliabtid it* 
grate k agreeable, but is not^ in itB«lf, very beautifuL Bappo^e it \ 
be pointed greetk, or violet, or crimBOD, all of which are maotii 
beantiftil oolora» and the beauty of it will be altogether deetroje 
colom of cedar, of mahogany, of tiatin-wood, are not nearly bo 1 
fhl as many other colors that may be mentioned. There ia no i 
however, with which sacb woo<la can be painted that would] 
betmtiftil aa the colors of the woodii t^temselvea; becaiifle they ( 
Taliiable, and the colore arc, in aomo measure, aignijlcatit to wt i 
this value," 

From a note to the " Gospel of the Infancy of Jesnli 
Cbrist" — one of the books of **The Apocryphal Neii 
Testament,** page 23 — we leara that. 



•'There are aevenU atones believed of Chnat, proceeding £roia 
Gospel of the Infiincy, m that whicb ProfcHfior Sike relates out of l4 
Broase's Peraio Lexicon, that Chmt practiced the trade of a dyef| 
and bis working a mimolu with the colors; from whence the PeiviBi 
dyeii honor liim ae their patron^ and a dye-house is called the 
of Clmst" 

Dr. 'Charles Pickering, in his "Races of Man/' 
151, says: 

*'A change had taken pkce in the national taste in regard to oolo 
yellow, tbo iavorite with the ^IiJuyiiii race, ^iviug place, amoQg 1 
Feejeana, to vermiliou-red. Whit'O KCi^ujed in somi) measure a : 
for the laeo-like tapu covering the hair of the men in the seml^ 
of a turban, togetlior with the belt or eaah completing their 
were invariably white. By a coincidence ishomng actual acoordana 
with the oompleiion, red and white were aubeequently found to 1 
favorite oolors with the equally dark Telingane of Hindo 
were need almost ciEolueiyely in the dress of those seen at I 
pare," 

Agfun, in his " Races of Man," page 46, Dr. Pickerinj 
says: 

'* Yellow is the fivvorite color throughout the ooimtiieB inhahiied 1 
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» MJeJftj jikce; and it appean to 1>g really the one most becoming 
\ tht deep brown complexion. ** 

H&jdn, in liis ** Dictionary of Dates/* page 98, says: 

*«Bhie WM the feyorite oolcrr of the Scotch Covenanters in the 16th 

Bkia and otauge or yellow, became the Whig ooloia, after 

r-fts nrfobstiofi in 1688; and were adopted on the oover of the Whig 

periodioal, the IkliTtburgh Ikvkw^ first pabliahed in 1802. The Fnu- 

niiBlii« dye was discovered by Diesbach, at Berlin, in 1710." 

Hunsell, in his "Erery Day Book of History and 
I Chronology,*' page 470, says: 

**Pope Lmooeat IV., about the middle of the 13th cenhny, inves- 
teilLe OttdinalB, for the first time, with a red hat, as a murk of dig- 

Bobert Boyle, the " able and sednlons InTestigator of 
Natore by Experiment," asks this quaint but philoeoph- 
ieiil question : 

I '*Whai principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into snob 
iirie'^ of textures, as is reqaisite to Ikshlon a chick?** 

Ooldsmitk, in his "History of the Earth and Animated 
Sitsre," Volume L, page 2-17, says : 

**0f ftllthe colors by which mankind is diversified, it is easy to per- 
eoffe that ours is not only the most beautifiil to the eye, bnt alao the 
BOil Ail?ant£kgeo\us. The Ikir eompleidoii seeioB, if I mxij so expT&fi& 
ii ii a transparent covcmig to the sonl ; all the variations of the 
/CTeiy expression of joy or sorrow, flows to the cheek, and, 
language, m&rka the mind. In the slightest ch&uge of 
i atfio, the color of the European fbce is the most exact index, 
isd oAeo teaches us to prevent those disorders that we do not aa yet 



I 



In Lis treatise on "Color," page 69, Chevreul says ; 

•*11w Bplendot of the White is so dominant, that, whatever be the 
^i ftw n c e of light or of brilliancy observable between the different 
MlaniModated, there will always be harmony of contrast, as must 
^dbtfrom wh&t has already been stated of the infinence of WMto 
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inelemtiiig the tone and angmentiiig the inkacMf oi IbB cdte 
which is next to it" 

Again, Chevrenl, in his treatise on "Color/' pages 19, 
20, 251, says : 

'* White heightens the tone of the colors itith wfaieh it is pboed 
in contact * * * The lowering of the tone of a color in conlaci widi 
black is always peroeptihLe. * * * White always exalts aU colon Iqr 
raising their tone." 

The "EncyolopeBdia Metropolitana,"* Yohime XXY., 
page 1243, says : 

** White things are most conspicooos.** 

Except the negroes, who are nninstmctable and mum^ 
provable dunces by destiny, iiiere are, it may be reaaon^ 
ably inferred, but few creatures in "the hmnan fom 
divine" who are not more or less familiar with 

** The glowing colors of poetry." 

Shakspeare's works are almost nniversally known — the 
mor6 known the better for the world — ^to be replete with 
chaste and sublime expressions, sach, for instance^ as 
those of which the following are but mere fragments : 

'< Angel whiteness." 
** Parity and whiteness. " 
"Pore congealed whiteness." 
'* White and spoUess hue." 
« Immaonlate white and red." 
"Good white head." 
"Pare white robes." 

Whittier, in his " Nature's Worship," and in his other 
poems, speaks of 

"The white wings of prayer." 

"The white sooL" 

" In the white robes of angels dad.** 
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^Bryani, tme patriot and poet aa be is, has ever beaa 
aolkitoiw to foster in his coimtrjmeiL a just and lively 
ftdmimtion of 

*'Freedom*B wMte hands.** 



Bipley and Dana, in their " New American Cydo 
p&dta/' Volume VL, page 107, have incidentally made ns 
I i cqnainted with a very special and becoming use of gold 
^Blkters on white satin. In their biographical eketch of 
^Bcsizhavin, the great lyrical poet of Etissia — one of the 
Htoost heayen-inspired poets of any country— they &ay : 

"lI&Qj of his poems ftbonnd in beaatifnl monkl sentiments and 
I MpRnioii% especially his Ode to God, which was not only trans- 
Ititi nia sereffal European languages, hut also into CMneee and 
hft^B^^ It is said to have heen htmg up in the palace of the em- 
pnf of OfaiziAt pnnted in gold letters on white satin, and, according 
l»(kloinim*8 acciooiiti it iras plihced in the same manner in the tem- 
L ffeitfJeddcK'* 

^V Yet it is not only in the tipper heavens, nor in the lower 
^^^ptearens ; not only in the higher regions of ether, nor in 
■ tke less elevated realms of the atmosphere ; not only in 
lie rarefied altitudes of mid-air, nor in the zephyr-cooled 
of cloud-space j not only about the towering 
i of the mountains, nor in the vicinity of the tall 
HeepLee and the house-tops ; not only along the fai'-out* 
ttntfihed horizon, and upon the ever-tangible leveb of otnr 
^waliettds and bands — that there is always a profuse dis- 
play of varied and beautiful colors. Around us, above us, 
l^ewath UB — everywhere, indeed, out of the dominions 
ol libtolate darkness and death^ — all Nature is continually 
Wecked in light-colored and comely attire. Incontro- 
'wtible evidences of this fact, so pleasingly apparent 
daewbere, are also pleasingly ap^nirent in both — 
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LAND AND WATER 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his '' Manual of Elementary (Geo- 
logy/' page 240, says : 

** The area OTer which the white chalk preeervefi a nearly hamo- 
geneons aspect is so vast, that the earlier geologists despaired of div- 
oovering any analogons deposits of receht date. Pore oha& of neazly 
uniform aspect and composition, is met with in a northwwi and 
southeast direction, from the north of Ireland to the Crimea, a dis- 
tance of 1,140 geographical miles, and, in an opposite directiaBi, H 
extends from the south of Sweden to the south of Bordeaux, a dia- 
tance of about 840 geographical miles. In Southern Bnssia, aooort- 
ing to Sir K. Murduson, it is sometimes 600 feet thiok, and nteini 
the same mineral character as in France and England, with the bbbm 
fossils." 

It is said that the Boman conquerors, tinder JufiuB 
Csesar, called England Albion, from the chalky oliflSai and 
soil of its southern shore ; and that the Phoeniaiaiis and 
other traders from the Orient called it the White Island, 

Thomas Witlam Atkinson, in the course of his grapfaie 
and very interesting description of his seyen ymati 
travels through ''Oriental and Western Siberia^" P^V^ 
368, 369, after speaking at considerable length of thft 
beautifully colored porphyries, agates, beryls, amethyst^ 
and other rocks and precious stones which he saw there^ 



« Along the borders of the lakes of the Altai, we found the plaatl 
and flowers growing with a tropical luxuriance, which imparted to 
the scene quite an enchanting aspect. Indeed, it was savage natare 
adorned with some of her most lovely ornaments. The deep red on 
the granite, the gray, purple and orange on the slate, with the txrig^ 
yellow of the birches on the distant rocks, overtopped as they wwe 
by deep, purple mountains, rendered this a study of inestiinalil^ 
value. Had Buskin been with us in the painted solitude of the Altai, 
he must have acknowledged that Dame Nature was a colorist moiv» 
Tumeresque than Turner himself • • • The rocks are of every 
variety of oolor-HBome bright-red, others purple, yellow, and green. 
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raeroil beantifol epecdmenB of marble, one & white ynik ptitple 
aiuHh«r, white with bluLsL-puiple vdus ; also tzuuitjets of a 
I ptam-'Colored JHsper." 

Jolm CampbcH an English missionarj to the negroes, 
in Ihe early part of the present centni^, in his ** Travels 
i& South A£rica^" page 362, says : 

**SGime of US walked tkHer brealifaat to exumine tho Afibefitoe MoitB' 
tiinA, w1mi« we found plenty of that mr^ mineraU between the 
ftnti of ihe rocks. ThAt which be^^omes bjr a little hffiitTTifl loll BB 
^tikm, ifl of the color of Pmsaiaii blue* When &Bcending ft tti^wtifahit^ 
ikn]«, I Ibnnd some of the color of gold ; bat it was not Boft, or of a 
cotton iextnne, like the bine ; some I fonnd white, and bro^^'n, and 
g^ecD, Had this part of AMca been known to the ancientsT in the 
ikji of imperial Borne, mimy a mercantile pUgrimage would hiLve 
bioi made to the Asbestos Mountains in Griqua land. Were the 
bdaaTgoviii^ in E&gland, woven of this subetanoe, many hves 
vvoki annually be saved thai are now lost by their dreneB ctitching 
In ; fiv cloth made from it standa the Oxq, and Ihe ancients liumed 
Wr dead In such doth to retain their real aahes." 

Marble white, granite gray, and sandstone brown, haTe 
always, in all parts of tJie world, been seleeted as the 
Biaienal for the most imposing and enduring edifices, 
whether public or private ; and also for pillars, arches, 
iimtxDontd, monumeuts and tombs. Carrara Marble, 
Pkzi&ii Marble, and Alabaster, fashioned into vases and 
other mseftil ornaments, many of which are most pleas- 
ingly white and transparent, are now rapidly finding their 
»iy into the houses of the opulent in every part of the 
bahitable glube. 

Tery beautiful, also, are the Gneiss Ashlers of Caro- 
fea, the Feldspar of Labrador, the Fluor-spar of Kng- 
I«s4 tbe orange-colored Crystals of Sicily, and many 
jAm rocks and stones ail over the world. 

Almoet tbe only black things emboweled in the earth 
t tilings which, like Coal and Jet, have become black, 
lifter ImrLng undergone the fatal change from life to 
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death. Between these things and the niQgro» howew e t , 
there is this trifling difference, that while tbej wee Uadc 
in death, he is black in life. They, in thdr original 
woody or flhaxnis state, seem alwaya to ha^e been, like 
the negro, good for nothing ; they were banen ; they 
cambered the gronnd ; and, by conmiand oi the Al- 
mighty, they were cat down and hid from the fair &oe 
of Nature. This obrioos iEUst in the T^geto-geological 
world dearly indicates what is to be the nigii-drawing 
doom of the African. The only possible advantage, or 
eren semblance of advantage, which the req)ectable and 
permanent races of mankind may ever reaaonal^ fOft- 
pect to accme to them from the drcomstance of tiha 
negro's ever having had an existence, will make its qp- 
pearance, if at all, long ages after he and eveiy one id 
his worthless kith and kin shall have been detmded and 
fossilized among the earth's* deep-dipping strata. 

Not one of the predoos metals — ^not a sin^ one of 
the elementary sabstances — is black. Indeed, but lor 
the beautiful colors of gold and silver and predoos 
stones, there would be far less diarm or inducement &r 
man to struggle so hard to obtain them. In every oase^ 
to a greater or less extent, it is their very color whiA 
give them value. The colors of Gold, Silver, Oqppei^ 
Iron, Lead, Nickel, Zinc, Mercury, Bismuth, Cobalt, suit 
other useful metals, are too weU known to reqato 
description ; Cadmium, AlnmimiTn^ Magnemum, Antt * 
mony, and others, are white ; Potassimn, Sodium, Git 
cium, Manganese, Tellurium, Bhodium, and others, sit 
grayish white ; while Platinum, Palladium, and others 
are bluish white. 

Edgar A. Poe, in the second volume of his miscellaneoo^ 
works, page 299, tells us that, 
"The ItalianB have little Bentiment beyond maible sad oolooi^ 
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ABen, in one of bis Moral Sonnets, thus alludeB to the 

Etwi«nf^#i«i colors of certain well-known gems : 
rVe struck the xnilk-wMte quartz with gentle blow, 
kod «plit with banuner^ frogmente ^m the locik, * 
Wliea lo, unqoajried by the Bhivermg ebook, 
The procioufi emeiald^B crystal beauties glow ! 
Thns firom tho mine of thoagbt, obecure and low, 
Doeo forL'« of argument the gem imlock^ 
WTiose cburms the beams of siaj-bom diamond mock ; 
that gem is truth— the truth which angels know T* 
, in his '* Physical Geography of the Sea," page 
HB, not of the pearls, nor of the corals, nor of 
bes, nor of any of the other solid and shining 
tmumrefi oi the ocean ; nor yet of the brilliant phosphor- 
iteeiit phenomena of the blue and briny deep ; but, with 
hm teme powers of description, he does tell na of the 
cokir of the Gulf Stream; thus: 

'*T3iet« IB a riv^r in the ocean : in the seTerest droughts it never 

fcJiBt and m tbe mightieet floods it neyor oyerflows ; its banks Euid its 

I are of cold water, while its current is of warm ; the Gulf of 

1 18 iU ibantBiD, and its mouth is in the Arotio Seas. It is the 

Mf Btnom. There is in the world no other such m&jestio flow of 

Itttn; Its current is more rapid thiin the MissiBsippi or the Anu^ 

■fii apd i^ volume more than a thousand times greater. Its waters, 

n hi out from the Gulf as the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. 

Tkej w so distmctly marked, that their line of junction with the 

moMum aeft-water may be traced by the e je. Often one half of the 

si may be perceived floating in Gulf Stream water, while the 

r h^a is in the common water of the sea — so ahorp is the hue, 

the want of nflinity between these waters, and mi eh, too, 

• lilii£tuie«i BO to speak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream 

» with the littoral waters of the sea," 

Ooidd we but lift the mighty volume of waters from 

M of the ocean, the ample display of dolphins, 

, vraBses, eticklebaeks, shells, corals, and other 

' colored marine objects, which we should there 
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behold (including tlie mermaids, if any, aQ dirested of 
their liquid drapery) would doubtless cause us to join 
enthusiastically in the eicclamation of SomerviUe, 
** What bright enamel, and what Tarioos dyes ! 
What lively tints delight our wondering ^es ! ** 

Now hasten we to pay our devoirs to the • 

BELLES AKD BBEDES OF BEAUTY. 

Fairness of complexion is one of the yery first requi- 
sites of beauty and loveliness in women. No negro woman 
ever was, or will be, blessed with a fair complexion; ergo, 
no negro woman ever could, or can be, either beautifol or 
lovely. How elegantly and bewitchingly ladies are gen- 
erally set off by their own inherent conditions of white- 
ness, and by a judicious display of white paraphemali% 
may be inferred from the advice to them by their old bol 
gallant friend Ovid, who, in the third book of his ** Art 
of Love," says : 

** I need not warn yon of two poVxfdl smeUfl, 
Which sometimes health or kindly heat expels ; 
Nor from your tender legs to pluck with care 
The casoal growth of all tmseemly hair. 
Tho' not to nymphs of Oancasns I sing, 
Nor such who taste remote the Mysian springs' 
Yet let me warn yon that thro' no neglect 
Yon let your teeth disclose the least defect 
You know the use of white to make you fidr, 
And how with red lost color to repair ; 
Imperfect eyebrows you by art can mend. 
And skin, when wanting, o'er a scar extend ; 
Nor need the fiur one be asham'd who tries 
By art to add new lustre to her eyes. 

Whose fingers are too &t, and nails too coarse^ 
Should always shun much gesture in discourse ; 
And you whose breath is touch'd, this caution take^ 
Nor &sting, nor too near another, speak. 
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Xiei ucii the njinph witli lattgbtef much abomid, 
'Whose te^th ar<? black, uneven, or unsound. 
You'd hardly think how much on thi^ depGnds, 
And how a hiugh or spoils a face or mends. 
Qwcpe nol too wide, lest yon diBdoee your guma, 
And lose the dimple which the cheek becomea, 
No(r let your sides too long ooncujssionB ahak% 
liCi^ you the softness of the box forsake : 
In Bome, distortions quite the face disguise ; 
AninllMn' laughs, that you would think she <niea> 
In one^ too boarae a voice we hear betrayed ; 
Another a b as harsh aa if she hray*d. 



If aoowy whit« your neck, you sttU ahonld wear 
That, and the shoulder of the hft arm bare ; 
Sor-h sights ne'er foil to fire my am rouB heart* 
L muke me pant to kiss the naked part V 



I 



kueer, in his " Court of Love," eayi : 

** Sbe made no answer, and I soon retired, 
To press not daring, tho' by love inspired ; 
Bol still her image dwelt within my breast, 
Too excellent to be in verse eipre&a'd. 
Her bead is roond, and fiaxcn is her hair ; 
Her eyc b iows darker, but hi:r forehead fair ; 
Btrmghi IB her nose ; her eyes like emeralds bright ; 
Biar well-made cheeks are lovely red and white ; 
Ebfstt is her mouth, her lips are made to kisa, 
Momf and fnU, and prodigal of bliss ; 
Her tf«Ui like ivoiy are, well^aixed and even, 
And to her breath ethereal sweets are given ; 
Bar hands are snowy white, and small her waist, 
^^^ And whai is yet untold is sure the best" 

HBEt Walter Soott, in Ms ''lyanhoe/' page 61, says : 

**Oi Bowena*a beauty you ahall wooa. be judge ; and if the purity 
tf lar oenpleiion, and the majestio, yet soft expresaion of a mild 
IteB 9fe^ do not chase fh^m your memoiy the btack-dreased girls of 
my, or the houris of old Mahomet's paradiae, I am an in- 
oo trae son of the ohuroh. '* 
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Oliver Goldflmith, in the second number of '*The Bee^"* 

says: 

"I remember, a few days ago, to haTe walked behind a damsel 
tossed oat in aU the gayety of fifteen ; her dress iras looee, imp 
studied, and seemed the result of consoioos beanty. I oaEed xxp aU 
my poetry on this occasion, and fancied twenty Oopids prepaied for 
execution' in every folding of her white n^lig^" 

The readers of Cervantes wiU remember the glowing 
description given by the ^M^tions Sancho Panza, to his 
renowned master Don Quixote, of the beautifolladyPolr- 
cinea» of Toboso, and her pretty maids, who were tSk 
''one blaze of flaming gold, all strings of pearl, aU 
diamonds, rabies, doth of tissue above ten hands deep; 
their tresses loose about their shoulders, like so many 
sunbeams playing with the wind," and who, in the plam 
of La Mancha, were severally mounted on palfreys ** whifte 
as the driven snow." 

Says Ovid, in his "Art of love," 

<< Whitens the ezpressiTe image of the ftdr.** • 

Solomon, whose remarkably high and extensiTe appire^ 

ciation of the Sex, seems never to have been surpaseed, 

sang thus : 

"My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thoasand.** 

Edward Young, the author of "Night Thoughts,** ia 
his tragedy entitled "The Hevenge," Act L, Scene IL, 
says: 

"Those eyes that tell ns what the son is made of; 
Those lips whose touch is to be bought with life ; 
Those hills of driven snow, which seen are felt ; 
All these possest are naught, but as they are 
The proofs the substance of an inward. passUm, 
And the rich plunder of a taken heart" 
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in bis po€m enUUed "The Rape of Lii- 



oMo,* flays: 

** With more Hum Bdmiradon he admired 
Her azure Teine, her alubasier skm, 
Hier oonl lipe, her snow-white dimpled cMil 

Mad&md de ChateLiiii, in her "Bridal Etiquette/' 
ttTs : 

**WlMfcl inter^ts the bride eren more than her outfit, is the choice 
ti the drese she is to wear on her wedding day. Thii*, like all the 
n^ most depend upon her fortune and position la life ; still, what- 
iwr be the nsateriiil, it ehoold be white. Although not quite shor- 
ins ^ ^he euperstitious notion of a Lady we onoe met with* who 
tftnboted her tiiuit of hftppinees in the morriAge state to the fatal 
inlt of hantig put a block mantilla over her bridal attire, still we 
tmStm we do not like to see a young lady, especi&Uyf go to the altar 
k anj but a white dresi. If a widow Ukea to wear a colored ailkt 
liib«r do lo by aU means — ^there is almost a modest propriety on 
kr pan hi dedining to play the bride a second time in her life — 
* those of 1*^^^ means prefer* like the Yic&r of Wakafield*8 
> to cbooae thair dresa far its solidity rather than its beauty^ we 
i respect their eoonomioal motives ; but where no Hudi reasons 
t W9 Mosot fincy any young maiden dressed othent'ise than in 



The **New American CycloptBdia," Volume L, page 

I the Eomona the wedding day wmi fixed, at least in early 

, byooQiolttiig the auspicos, aud tbe bride was attired in bright 

iboea, and a Tell of the same colrtr, and in a long white robe, 

Md with a pnipla fringe and with ribbons, and bound ubout the 

t with a girdle or lone, to be unlooa*.*d by the bridegroom.** 

foregoing extracta (with the one now added from 
re) are, it is believed, quite Bufficient to estab- 
i ll»e bust that there has tUwajs been, aud still is, but 
[ ipproprUte color for tlie dioss of brides, 

** Wlic»e white hiyeatments figure innooenoOi** 
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Here it may not be amiss to offer some soggestioiui aa 
to certain important advantages of health and pleasnre^ 
which, it is believed, would be likely to result to mitnlrind 
at large, by a universal adoption of white and other light 
colors, in 

ABTIGLES OF DBESS AND OTHEB FABBIO& 

He who is reputed to have been the wisest man fhai 
ever lived, not even excepting Solon nor Socrates — Solio- 
mon king of Israel — ^has, in Ecdesiastes ix., 8» b6h 
queathed to posterity this very just and wholesome iiH^ 
junction : 

« Let thy garments be always white.** 

The following extract from Percival's ''Library of 
Useful Information," page 467, is, on the part of whitflif 
people all over the habitable globe, worthy to be pemaodt 
and pondered with the most earnest and undivided attan^ 
tion : ' 

<<Dr. Stark, an English physician, has institated a aeries of-o- 
periments, the result of which proves, that varieties of color flmHy, 
modify the capability of substances for imbibing and giving out odooi j^ . 
Dr. Stark's attention was drawn to this sabject by observing liitt %^ ,ij 
black dress, which he happened to wear while performing dineotiliCMK i 
at the anatomical rooms, contracted a most intolerable BmeQ fttW^^ 
the dead bodies ; whereas, the light olive colored garments, wlilal^i; 
he had osnally worn, were almost entirely free from the like infloi^^^ 
venience. His first experiment was made by inclosing equal TifnrttT|£ 
ties of black and white wool, with a small piece of camphor ; Hi*^ 
black wool was fonnd to have become much the more odoroiu of fht;^ 
two. The result was the same, when wool of each color was ahot 19 j 
in a drawer with assafoetida. He afterward inclosed Uaok, falD%4 
red, green, yellow, and white wool, with assafoetida and with Qai%j 
phor ; the black imbibed the strongest odor ; then the bhie, *Ml. 
the red, and next the green ; the yellow wool was but vezy fhin^f SI 
scented, and the white scarcely at alL The wool of sheep attnoied ' 
a stronger odor than cotton wool ; and all animal snbstanoea becooM 
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IiDft^reftter degzie tbaa those af a vegetable nntoie, and up- 
r to Ittve a pajticnltf uttittotion lior fetid odors. *' 
^Tbees ibcts floggest many impoitant hitxU, as to tlie regtilatiotui 
ilddi il nuj be proper to adopt, in eases of ooiitogioas djaease, 
•nd daring the jjreralenoe of epidemicB. It if) n?aal to puiiiy in- 
fBctod places by raising a high temperaitire within them, and by tho 
UM ot chlcmne, fnmigation with sulphur, washing vnih qtiiek-limet 
and fitaely ventihiting them. Dr. Stark is of opinion, thut, in many 
■M^ mera wMto-washing may be more efficaoous than these, or any 
^km moMiues. When the cholera visited 8co€tand, most of the 
■Hiovlaiiea, alleys and staircases of Edinburgh wert^ white-washed; 
md to this Is attributed the mildne^ of the disease, in that metrop- 
fliiL The deleteiions emamitioinB, mee'dng with no dark surjaoes to 
ere awept away by the currents of air. The walla of 
priaoiyit luid of all apartments where a number of oooo* 
I an ooogiegated together* should be white-wushed ; the bed- 
^ diain^ tablea^ nod other furniture, should be white, and 
I the garments of the attendants. The black saits, almost 
Muiably worn by physicians, unquestionably render them mora 
lili» to eommnnicate disease in going their daily rounds among the 
licfc aed wdL Instead of blaek broadcloth, (which^ besides iU color^ 
Mtafili bad smellB the more powerfbUy, as being an animal sub- 
ftaae,) the drtMS of the medical profession ought to be white cotton — 
•pzb little sajted, it must be owned, to the gravity of an M. D/* 

**]tost penons have heard of the Blade Assize^ as it was called, 
i%fn the Judges, while holding at a court of Oxford, together with 
• peat nttmber of people, were suddenly taken sick and died. This 
ttmrred in July, 1577 ; and Lord Bacon observes, that similnr in- 
•ana of eiekness and mortality happened two or three timeii, 
vttn Ids memory. There was another instance in 1750, at the Old 
iiiffy in London, where four Judges, ecTeral ConiiBeloiB, an under 
, with Jmymen and others, to the number of above forty, lost 
' Hvem by a snddeu attack of some mysterions disorder. In aU 
, the mortality was attributed lo a putrid effluvium, which 
^ from the neighboring jail, or was exhaled from the per- 
^ Hie prisoners, when brought into court This doubtleaa was 
f.Origin ; and Dr. Stark conceives that the infectious odor wbb 
I lo the judges, counselors, sheriffB, and other official per- 
^l^t&o black garments which they wore in the discharge of 
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' Abr^om Bees, in the oonrse of an article on Blaoi^ 
in the fourth volume of "Kees's Cyclopsedia," says : 

''The inflammability of black bodies, and their disposition to acqinn 
heat beyond those of other colors, are easily evinced. Some penoH 
appeal to the experiment of a white and blade gloTe warn in Hw 
same son ; and the consequence in snch case, is a yezy senaibty 
greater degree of heat in the one than in the other. Others aUflgs 
the phenomena of burning glasses, by which black bodies are always 
fonnd to kindle soonest ; thus a burning glass, too weak to have ioj 
Tisible effect at all upon white paper, will readily kindle the flaioe 
paper rubbed over with ink. Mr. Boyle gives other proofr stQl mom 
obvious ; he took a large tile, and having whited oyer one-half of ita 
superficies, and blacked the other, exposed it to the^ snn ; wbrflB^ 
having let it lie a convenient time, he found that, whilst the idiilad 
part remained still cool, the black part vras grown yezy hot Fm 
fdrther satisfaction, the same author has sometimes left on the mu^ 
&ce of the tile a part retaining its native red, and, ezpooxig aQ to 
the sun, has found the latter to have contracted a heat in oompad^ 
son of the white part, but inferior to that of the black. So alao cp 
his exposing two pieces of silk, one white the other black, in tkd 
same window to the sun, he often found the latter coimidemMy 
heated, when the former has remained cooL It is obeervabls^ ISkat- 
wise, that rooms hung with black are not only darker, bat waonir. 
than others. * * * To all which may be added, that a virtooio of 
unsuspected credit assured Mr. Boyle, that^ in a hot dimateb he ha^ 
by carefidly blackening the sheUs of eggs, and exposing them to Hkf 
sun, seen ihem thereby well roasted in a short tim& • • • j)g^ 
Watson, the present bishop of Loddof^ covered the bulb of a th^ 
mometer with a black coating of Indian ink, in consequence of whlflk ^ 
the mercury rose ten degrees." 

Again, the learned encydopsedist, in the fourth TcdiiiDi -f 
of " Eees's Cyclopaedia," says : 

** Black is something that imbibes the greatest part of the l|(jtt /^ 
that £bJ18 on it, and reflects little or none. In matters of diem, Ui#^ 
is the distinguishing habit of mourners. Clothes dyed of this oq1|I -^ 
wear out faster than those of any other, because their sabstUMelj 
more penetrated and corroded by the vitriol necessary to strike iM 
dye, than other bodies are by the galls and alum which suffloe n 
them. Black clothes heat more, and dry sooner in the sunt Iktf 
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|viito dodidi* Blaok is, tlMraHore, ft bad color for cloilies in hoi 

Bojle, one of the most emineni pliiloBoplierfi of the 
dteenth centmy, says : 
^**€li>tfa8 imbued with black cmmot afterword be dyed infeo lighter 



Klrld&nd, in his *' Cominercifd Anecdotes," Yolume IL, 
pig« 425, speaking of the "Bankruptcy of a Dealer in 
* Women s Blacks,' says : 

••Women's bUclE^ is the term for the common blftck worsted stock- 
te$i fotmeriy an ardele of veiy extenslTe consumption ; they are 
wm iitle m&de, bectinse little worn. One of the greatest wholesale 
tekta Sach<«e * women's blacks,' in an English manufucturmg town, 
mm eelatirated for the largeness of Ms stock ; his means enabled 
Vb to jmrchjue all that were offered to him for sale, and it was his 
^•ftHe ajikJe. He wba an old-faBhioned man, and while the servani 
adiAi wnie learing them ofl^ he was nnconBciqna of the change, be> 
mam be eonld not beliere it ; he insiftted that it was impossible that 
bp^wliaid work eould be done in ' white cottons, * staking his jndg- 
am m a bmtDeaB man on this aasertton. OfTers of quantities 
'IW ^lade to liiixi at reduced pricesi which ha bonght ; his immense 
tha» became looked up in his ^vorite ' women's bltu?ks ; 
their pnoe in the market lowered, he could not make Ma 
9isA Qp to pQi his stock low coough to invite ptunhHsers ; his wari^- 
ymm ware i&Uad with them* When, however, he at last determined 
iBMit ^ dfftnind hud whoUy ceased ; he could effect no sales ; and 
[ faa&kniiii, he hteniUy died of a broken heart/' 

I li la to be hoped that the fate of this gruff and nngal- 
f ID "Women's Blacks," may serve as a warning 
i wnaj other ** lord of creation," who wonld so far for- 
fti him doty to the sex as to be willing to have their 
pntty ankles hid within the unsightly and deleterious 
fk ol* black stocMngs. The under-clothing, even 
* i8«€r exceptions than the outer, should be of pure 
e, boUi for men and for women ; and he who would 
.Uiidt shirts or black drawers ; or she who would 
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Toliintftnly put npnn liersclf black petticoats or blacV 
chemisettes, ought to be regarded as a ghoiil or a hob- 
goblm, utterly iinfit for asBociation with any of God'ft 
eartli-inhabituig creaiiirea, except negroes and inonlcoya. 
Speaking of stockiugs, how is it (if the question mskj 
be here asked by way of parenthesis) — how is it, thai 
the fond mother of to-day, no mattter on what street 
or avenue we may find lior promenading, is so pendiit* 
ently ambitious to make a liberal dis|>lay of her littlt, 
daughter's comparatively stockingleaa legs? Is it noli 
partly at loa^t, for the purpose of leading the gentlemeii 
to infer — a very natural and consoling ijiference, to b<j 
Biire — that, at a riper and more interesting penod of lil 
she (the Hweai one !) wHl probably still be possessed 
those precious appendages? 

Fany Ferris who ought to know, and probably doetl 
know, the truth of the things whereof she speaks, Bays : 

'vShow bnt a stiip nf vihito Hiocking nbore jooT boot» or a bit of 
embroidered fUnrt or a BalMoml, and you may lead a man aaywheca 
by the noae I " 

Orid, (ae quoted by Haydn, in his "Dictionary o! 
Dates/' page 222 J tells us that, 

'*The women of Coe, whoaa ootmtry woa funoiifl for the silk-wona,^^^ 
wore a maiiiiiACtQre of cottoti tmd silk of so bcautiftil and dfilieate ^^^ 
textiire, timt their gaimeaia, which were alw&yH white, wfire §0 elea^^ 
and thin thint their bodies oonld be aeen through them.'* 

Which being so, and if the fabric and costume here d^^_ 
scribed are still in faHhion on the island, the writer hexe 
knows a gentlemen (a particular friend of the ladies) wi 
would be dcHgbted to live in Cos ; but tlie reader mn 
not bo too curioua or inquisitive as to the iddndity of 
gentleman to wbotn allusion ia here made, as his na 
cannot be communicated, except verbally, and even 
only in the strictest confidence 1 
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! qnamt and foppish style of dress, which charac- 
Engliflh noblemen in the days of good QneL^n 
BesB* when, as it woiild seem, the whito and other lig^ht 
colon enjojed their rightful preference and pi^e-eminence, 
»» iBflj farm a tolerably correct idea from the following 
Inf dseteh of the first and most distinguished settler of 
Sdib Carolina, of whom Secretary Vincent, of the Koyal 
tion of Great Britain, says : 

P^* Sir Waiter Boleigb wore a wldte satin-prnked vefit, dose-aleeY&d 
» wtiait lind orer the body a brown doublet, finely flowered, and 
1 witb |)earlfi. In Uie feather of his hat, a large ruby-aud- 
^tatd'drop at the bottom of the sprig, in place of a button, Hi^ 
kniadiBK, with hk stcddngs and ribbon garters, Mnged at the end, 
tQ viiite ; and buff aho^ which on great court daya were so gorge- 
cpilX oof ered with precious stones as to haye exceeded the Talue of 
miOO ; and be had a rait of armor of solid silver, with eword and 
Ut biasing with diamonds, nibies, and pearU." 

a^ CiMTreiil, in his work on *' Color/* page 240, saya : 

^^B*Xill HA KQppoee a aniform of Bed and Qreea, like that of many 
^^Pl^hmts of cavulry ; by the law of contrast, the two eolora being 
^BhnpleaifiiitAry, mntuallj etrengUien each other ; the Green renders 
^ B«iil ndder, and the Bed renders the Green greener. I suppose 
fti ntginentation of color resulting from contract to be one tenth for 
Mb of the cloths, the color of which, seen separately, is represented 
Ijf xsmSf ; by means of the joxtapositioo, each color becomes, then, 
•fttil to l-^,h 1 Btippose also that a dress nmde simply of green or 
if lid doth, after having been worn a year, hati lost one- tenth of its 
cokv ; it is evident that a nnifbrm composed of green and of red 
dMih, iHtfT b«ing worn for the same length of time, will not appear 
ll 1^ €je femncd of two cloths which will haye lost each one- 
Immk of their original ooJor, since the Green gives Bed to the Red, 
vi tba Bad gi vea Gndea to the Green ; and if we do not admit that 
^ ^^n^fhtmng is precisely equal to one-tentb of the original color, 
li'iilholOiM ob8erratio& proves, that tho real fraction which ex- 
fftiMt it, is luDt fSbJ from that ) so that i£^ on the supposition I have 
W^Ait %^ cannot say that at the year's end a piece of a bi'Colored 
exhlbiCa cloths which have exactly tbe same color as that c/t 
w doth seen separately, yet we are obliged to admit tbat the 
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difference is smalL I forgot to say that the two ooloni aze 1 
the same tone." 

"This reasoning applies to bi-colored nniforms of which the ode 
as Orange and Bine, Violet and Greenish-yellow, Indigo and Qtm 
yellow, are complementary to each other ; only we must take I 
accoont the difference of tone, more or less great, that may ea 
between them when they are not taken at the same tone, as I b 
sapposed in the preceding example." 

Again, in his work on "Color," page 239, Chem 
says : 

"A xmiform composed of cloths of different colors may be wc 
much longer and appear better to the eye, although nearly worn o 
than a suit of a single color, even when this latter is of a piece 
cloth identical with one of those composing the first The lav 
contrast gives the reason of this &ct perfectly." 

Count Kumford, (Benjamin Thompson,) in his **I 
quiry Concerning the Nature of Heat" — a paper zei 
before the Eoyal Society of London, in 1804, says : 



** Upon carefdl examination, it will be fbnnd that those i 
which supply ns with the warmest coverings, as ftirs, featben, m 
silks, are not only smooth, but highly polished ; it will also be Horn 
other circumstances being equal, that those substances are the win 
est which are the finest or which are composed of the greateat mn 
ber of fine polished, detached threads or fibres. The Une^ iiUI 
shining far of a Bussian hare is much warmer than ooarae hair : ii 
fine silk, as spun fix>m the silk-worm, is warmer than the aame ii 
twisted together into coarse threads. * * * The warmth of cMUa 
depends much on the polish of the sur&ce of which it is mad 
hence, in choosing winter garments, those dyes are to be vwdA 
which tend most to destroy that polish ; and as a white suzflMe rata 
more light than an equal surfietce equally polished of any other ooh 
there is reason to believe, that white garments are warmer than m 
other in cold weather. They are universally considered as the eoi 
est that can be* worn in very hot weather, and, especially, when 
person is exposed to the direct rays of the sun ; and if they are w 
calculated to reflect calorific rays in Summer, they must be eqoal 
well calculated to reflect those Mgorific rays by which we axe oooi 
and annoyed in Winter." 
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In a hie work of adrice to ilie sterner sex, in mattera 
of ditm, it 18 right^iUj ioBisted upon tkat^ 

**Gean Un^n, white aa snow, is indiHpenfiablo, if yoQ wish to sap- 
psH th0 ehgi3cter of q gontlamaiL *' 

According to Botta's '*Univer8al Literati^'e/* page 133, 

"Thf Boman chanicterB upon the stAge, whether in comedy or in 
tngedr, were known by a oonyentionAl oafiiom ; old men wore robes 
of wtdtej yotmg men were attired in gay dothea; rich men in 
pviplie ; sotdien in scarlet ; and poor men and slaves in dark and 
laolydreesee,** 

Tli£ "New American Cydopaedia," Volnme V*, page 
750, aajTB : 

*'Th6 national and peculiar garment of the BomanB was the togtu 
It *M a foB s^rmjciruular robe of white woolen, thrown freely about 
1i» body, flowing into many folds, and worn m diffcLrent styles by 
mmj ige and nuik, that ibr pdestB and magistrates being bordered 
cif tth|3«d with pmple." 

Again, the **Kew American Cyclopaedia," Volume L, 
ptg^ 174, aaja : 

^'Tkt dross Oif the Mcx>ts conjsists of a shirt with wide deereiii and 
el f ny wide tmisen of white linen, over which th^ wear the tsaffcan, 
vuUy of « wtsf bright color, with short sleerea buttoned at the 
«MI tnd fJMiteped azonnd the waist with a colored Bsu&tk ; over thia 
^ waar a doak of colored cotton or silk after the munneir of the 
BflBun toga* BomfilinMS a gannent of bine cloth with a oowl is 
tAM^ or A light ondervest, nsnally of a white casaimere ; the cover- 
iof fi)r thf hi«d ooofiista of a white cap ; anch as have made a pil- 
fOiBi^K* to Meoea add a turban of white mnalin ; the feet are covered 
vnh y«Ilow leathar ihoea or half booU/' 

Stooqader, in his "History of India," page 87, says: 

**Tbim are a number of natives resident at Serampore. Borne of 
having rather a castellated appearance, and being more 
trotn view than those of the Europeans, may be seen half- 
by treee, and half abutting into the river, adding consider- 
tUfy Id fhe beaniy and variety of the landscape. They also aasembit 
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in hxige parties in the streets and tlumnigh&zei, allckdinthepiinil 
white muslin.** 

Again, in his ''History of India," page 128, Stocqaela 
says: 

«In India, every scheme that hmnan ingenuity can devise to miti- 
gate the discomfort of heat is resorted ta The pmnkah is oontin- 
Tially kept swinging over the head of the European ; * * * "*ftt^ 
of fragrant grass is placed at doors and windows, and oontiniiAl^ 
watered ; 'and every possible attention is paid by the prudent to dotb- 
ing and to diet From November to March, woolen clothes maj b^ 
worn with advantage. During the zest of the year, everybo^ ii 
dad in white cotton. 

Under date of May 22, 1862, the New York Journal ^ 
Commerce says : 

" The object of this article is not to write a disquisition upon drcM^ 
but to call attention to the recent discoveries of the French chemiali 
in the production of rare and brilliant dyes. More progress has been 
made in this department within the last two or three years than iv 
the previous quarter of a century. 

<*The most wonderfdl of these discoveries has been in the adqp4»- 
tion of Aniline colors to the various processes of printing and dyeifa^ 
silk, woolen, and cotton fietbrics. Aniline is found in coal tar, and it 
is from this that the beautiAil hues have been obtained which hai* 
now become so fashionable. Fuchsine is the red dye obtained from 
Aniline, and includes the shade known as Magenta» first patented 
two years ago by Messrs. Benard & Franc Shg^t modificatioDB of 
the fdchsine give an endless variety of brilliant reds and piiili% 
which can be used both in dyeing and printing. 

* * The violet imperial, or reddiidi violet, is a magnificent purple, of a 
fax finer hue than the celebrated orchil purple of M'^^'^^fur, ; 
lichens, and may be graduated from the de^>e8t royalty to a 
tint suited to the coolest summer drapeiy. 

. *' The Bleu de Lyon is the most exquisite, perhaps, of the new c 
siuce it has a slight tinge of red, which makes it easily <i»i»»i»ig^itib- 
ablo from green in an artificial light, and it therefore retains its bril- 
liancy in the evening. It can be graduated from the mazarine to tb6 
palest azure, and contrasts weU with the different shades of yelknr 
ndoiuige. 
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**Tfik6 AnHiQ^ ooloTB were at first Ti»ed npon calioo with no mordant^ 
' hdag simpty mixed with starch and prmted upon the cloth. Of 
omm the fint slight washing, or even a smidl shower wa^ tpMcamxt 
to noaofc them. They are now fixed bj a snitable chemical proeesa, 
mi lie aud to resist both light and soap without fading. The moat 
Mlimt diks and woreteda are dyed with them ; the delaine (ootton 
and wool) printerB of this country haye adopted them ; and they are 
aalug their way among the calico printers, 
"fidoi^e closing, we may notice a yery ingeniouB prooeBS^ now in nae, 
r dymng siUcs white. Singular as it may appear to the nninitiatcd, 
is SQccessAilly done to a very conflidenible extent It is well 
I ewen. to mere tyros in science, that a mixture of the three 
) colon (red« blue and yellow) In the exact proportiona of the 
, ifiSl prodtuse the eff<>>ct of a full ray of light, that i», white 
, and black if absorl^d. Tim la now praf^tieally demou« 
[ the djfling room. The silk itself furnishes the yellow, for 
I pnmJtSve hue ; it is therefore boiled, dipped in a light soln- 
taof Ammonia, then in a tank of water tinged with French purple, 
nA ihm in another to which is added snccessiye portions of carmine 
of teidiga The porple gives the red, and the carmine of indigo the 
tike, while the reanlt ia a dear lustroas white." 

The Rev. Dr. Clarke, in the tliird voltime of his Com- 
moitaiieB, page 276, epeaking of an angel, a heayenly 
mcnenger, who is reported to have made his appearance 
Upon the earth nearly two thons^nd years ago, in " rai- 
ment white as snow," aays, with far more candor and fit- 
Hen of expression than we are accustomed to hear from 
Bi* bhkck-ooats generally : 

^He wtkB clothed in gBrnienta embkmatical of the glad tidings 
«ydi be oame to annonnee. It would haTe been InconaiBtent with 
tL( meiBge he brought, hod the angel appeared in block robee, wadh 
» prvfKKtexoufily wear, who call themaelyea hi« erooceaaors in 
r of a once suffering, but now risen and highly exalted 
Bat the world is as Ihll of nonsenae b0 of ain ; imd who 
I oesrect and hring it to rodiaon and piety? " 

iOtalj one right and eensible thing did the Sonthem 
do during the late ci-vil war; the Nortliem rebels 
is to Mftv, the Copperheads) £aOed to do even that 
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iof wbite dothing, and for white imd other Hghi-colored 
generally. Think of bed-t'iothes — sheets, coim- 
pHlow-caties, quilta and blankets; in these, 
color is 80 beiitting aild pleasing as white? — in 
iheae what color would be so improper and repulsive as 
black ? So, too, with canvaB, muslin, linen, dimitj, lace, 
ind nnmeroiifl other qualities of goods, which are used 
lor a thousand and one purposes, and in eJI of which, as 
a rale, whiteness of color, or non-blackness of color, is 
ID indispensable condition. 
Who, indeed, on this side of the infernal regions, 
id CTcr think of having a black carpet, a black -win- 
curtain, a black table-cloth, a black napkin, or a 
Uick handkerchief? Where is the shipmaster, not wish- 
ing or expecting to be ship-wrecked, who would ever 
tbink of going to sea with bkck sails? The large num- 
Ur of white caps now worn by our military and naval 
and the many white hats upon the heads of our 
show that men of sane and thoughtful minds, 
on land or on water, are at last beginning to 
necessity of protecting their brains against such 
trated rays of the sun as have too long been ac- 
to find their way for mischief through the 
Lcial coverings of the scalp* 
It ia an important and very interesting fact, now eom- 
inio notice, that the Quakers generally, are afflicted 
but httle sickness, except just before they die, after 
attained a good old age. Of cburse, however, 
hci is, in the main, owing to their remarkably and 
eommendably regular and tem^^erate habits; yet 
kaawB how much of their exemption from disease 
fioti at the same time, be justly attributed to their 
rejc^ction of all dark-colored clothes — moat of them 
•h tinning a black garment with as much luathing 
it as they would shun the devil I With what 
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pofidtiTe and lastmg adyantage to onr health might wa 
not an try, in regular snocession, a few fall suits of drabf 
Yet it is tmlj lamentable that the great mass of the 
Quakers, who, wherever wfe find them, are possessed of so 
much good sound sense and simptidty of manners, while 
learning to entertain a wholesome detestation of the 
foul and ill-boding blackness of almost every JTHJ.niniiM 'fft 
object, have, nevertheless, strangely failed to acquire m 
just abhorrence of the more abominable blackness of the 
negro. 

From sundry inferior rivals, who would deride him, 
much have we heard, from time time, about Horace 
Greeley's "old white coat;" but little or nothing have 
we heard about Horace Greeley's fevers, pleurisies, or 
rheumatisms — ^if, indeed, -he ever suffered from any of 
these diseases. Yenly it is the man ydth the white ooat^ 
who may, with good reason, pity the man with the 
black coat; and not the man with the black coat, who 
may vdth propriety laugh or jeer at the man with the 
white coat. He who, unlike Horace Greeley, is so im- 
fortunate as not to be the owner of an old white cotA, 
nor of a new white coat, nor of a white coat of any sort^ 
had better do himself the justice to repair to the tailor's 
immediately, and buy one. 

As for those foolish persons who patronize the mourn- 
ing stores — every whit as foolish as those who patronise 
the groggeries — ^they ought to be heavily fined, or other- 
wise visited with severe penalties, for the wrongs whioh, 
by dressing in deleterious and disgusting black, they in- 
flict, not only on themselves, but also on the several oom- 
mnnities in which they reside. And as for the proprietors 
themselves, the demoralized and gloom-spreading pro- 
prietors, of the death-presaging and death-rememorative 
establishments called mourning-stores, they ought at 
ODoe to be persuaded and encouraged to an early abas* 
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Eit of their bliiek busmess ; but in the event that 
beee gunile methods did not prove to them a auificient 
then they should iill be unceremoniously put 
• 8uch urgent disabilities as would cause an iimue- 
diste and lasting suspension of their traffic in devil-dyed 
Mbrica Too long already has the workl been saddened 
wbA disgraoad by the existence in it of such plague- 
fngendenng nuisancee as mourning'stores, whiskey- 
shopa, negro^huts, and negro-rookeries. AE these, 
iadttding the festeringly filthy and effete negroes them- 
wAt&g, should be forthwith and forever effaced from 
•wry part of the earth. Much the same also sboidd it 
bi with the black-gowned, bigoted and besotted Catholic 
priests— a set of very ignorant and scurvy feEows, who, 
lithe loud and incessant proclaimers of great evils to 
e, and as the inveterate enemies of all free institu- 
8, are woeful hinderers of the healthful progress of 
iB true religion on the one hand, aud of all genuine 
it{»Qblic-anism on the other. 

In order to be fully convinced of the fact that nature 
ttiEftr intended that man should be habited in black gar- 
QfntSt it is but necessary for ns to examine the colors of 
ftt raw materials which ai-e generally used, or which are 
tt«ble» for purposes of elothing^not a single one of 
lUch carries with it even an approximation to black- 
If we look out upon the fields or plantations of 
, when it is fairly ripe and rea«ly to be picked, our 
IS met by myriads of beautifully-expanded imd 
Ni>]eached bolls of blazing whiteness. Flax and 
are both of a grayish white or yellowish white 
; and all the fibrous barks and grtisses used in the 
aiBiitjicture of articles of apparel, ai'e also, if free from 
lh» application of artificial dyes, white or light colored. 
w« gBJB upon the flocks of sheep, giuzing or browsing 
I Hie cattle upon a thousand bihs, we shall ^d them 
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Flag of the ^e heArte* hope and home, 
^ ftsgei hands to yalor given : 
The slihTS have lit the wcdkin dome^ 
And ail tby hues were bom m heaven, 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where bneaihea the foe but fidk before ns, 
With Freedom's soil beneath oar feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er ua? 

Fmncia Soott Key, in kis beautiful and inuuortal 

StttT-spaugled Banner," whiclx, although written in 

1814, is 80 applicable to the present times, that any one, 

not knowing better, migiit be easily led into the error of 

KtppoeiDg that it was first published in ISGl^'tJS, says: 

**0n the ihore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Whore the foe^s haughty hoet in dread silence reposes. 
What is that which the breeze, o^er the towering steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half diaclofies? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first b^m— 
hi foil glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
*Tu the Sfcar-8pnuigled Banner; ! long may it wave 
0*er Ihe land of the free, and the home of the brave. 



* Add where is the band who no vauntingly swore 

HiAt the havoc of war and the battlers confusion 
A home and a country should leave ua no more ? 

Their blood has waah*d out their foul footsteps' pollution* 
Ko Rifoge could save the hireling and dave 
from the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the Star-spangled Bonner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the bmve. 



"0! thus be it ever^ when freemen shall stand 

Bdhreen their loved homes and the war's desolation; 

Btert with victory and peace, may our Heaven-rescued laud 
fttiiai^ the Power that hath made and preserved us a natian. 

rh^ conqaer we must^ for our cauae it is just; 

And this be our motto — ^*ln God is our tnist !" — 
And the 8fcar<3pangled Banner in triumph shaU wave 
0'«r the land cf the fi^e imd the home of the brava," 
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Munsell, in hia "Every Bay Book of History &n4 
Chronology," page 21)3, inlorms ua that, iii 1789, 

** L&fajette added bo hia cockade the white of the royal arms, d#- 
ol&ring, At the same time, that the tri-oolor ahould go round the 
world." 

History is very explicit oa to the colors wliich were re- 
spectively chosen, tin mjirks of diHtinction, by the HouBes 
of York and Lancaster, donng England's thirty years' 
Wiirs of the Eoses. Fortunate, indeed, was it for the 
country at lai^ge, that there hved in it, in 1486, a certain 
loving conple^ Henry VII. and the Princess Elizabeth, m 

" Whose mamivge conjoined the white rose and the rod." ' 

Between belligerentB, as is well known, the hoisting of 
a white Hag { except in caf^es of the basent and blackeei 
treachery on the part of those who upraise the signal) al- 
ways indicates pure and peaceful jDurposes, In his •* Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre," Act L, Scene TV., Shakspeare says 

**By thy semblftuce 
Of their white flags diBpln} ed, th*^y britig as peao6» 
And come to as as fevorers^ not e« foes." 



Come we now to consider briefly, the various shades of 

color common to the 

HATR AND EYES. 

Some persons have a preference for black hair; some 
for brown; some for flaxen; some for gray; some for gol* 
den: some for silvery; some for light; some for white — 
and a few for red* Almost every being or personage,^ 
real or imaginary, who has ever been the recipient of 
di\*ine honors, and most of our preeminently distinguish- 
ed fellow-men, t»Bpeeially those of past ages, who are 
widely known for their great knowledge and good actions, 
are generally represented with hair, cither of perfeot 
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Q€My or of a golden iinge. Of this latter type was 
^Jbkqb Cbnsif whose hair, if we may believe the painters 
ad the poete^ was very fine, and always wore the appear- 
of having been most elegantly but unaffectedly 
i with a rich-colored solution of amber. 

I One ol the newspaper correspondents who was con- 
I with Grant's army in Virginia, and who had am- 
opporttmities for obacrration there and elsewhere, 
E thus: 

l^la Ilia ftrmy* and among returned soldiers, I have noted one 

t in pttiticalar, aotnerwhat at vnriimae with the nsuol theories. It 

k J|^t.hiufed men, of the nejnroiis, songtiine type, stand cam- 

I better than the djuk^haired mon^ of biliouB temperament. 

ttkfOQgh a raw regiment, on its way to the Oold, and yon will 

My one-half its membtrs to be of the bluck-k&ired, dark- 

Wge-boned billons type. See that same regiment on its 

mti«ter-out, and yon will find that the black-haired elt- 

1 melt^ away, leaving at least two-thirds, perhnps tbrtH- 

t of tlie regiment to be represented by red, brown, and flaxen 



, in his "Self-Help," page 100^ says: 



L SQMsed as mncli as threo folios of nmntiBcript zoateiiBli 
r ht began his 'Spectator,* Nei^-ton wrote bia * Chronology* 
I times orer before he was satiKfled with it; and Gibbon wrote 
* Mcsnoir ' nine times. Htkle fitndied for many years at the 
i^ff ttXteen honrs a day» and when wearied witli the study of the law, 
[ recreate himself with philoftophy and the stndy of the math- 
Home wrote thirteen hours a day while preparing his 
of Kngland* Monteaqtutm^ speaking of one part of his 
, Mid to a friend, * You ^ill read it in a few hoars; but I as- 
^fOQ H oO0i me so much labor that it has whitened my ludi/' " 

>Ilett, in one of his best norelB, " The Expedition of 
ftplmy Clinker," Yolnme L, page 123, complains 

I Grtjnirille was tamed oat, there bus been no minister in this 
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Datum, worth the meal that whitened his periwig.— Thej aie so igno- 
rant, they scarce know a crab from a cauliflower; and then they aw 
such dances, there's no making them comprehend the plainest pro- 
position." 

Byron, in his ''Siege of Corinth," Stanza XXV., says: 

« There stood an old man — ^his hairs were white» 
Bat his veteran arm was ftall of might: 
So gallantly bore he the brant of the fray, 
The dead before him on that day, 
In a semicircle lay; 
Still he combated onwoonded. 
Though retreating, onsorroanded. 
Many a scar of former fight 
Larked beneath, his corslet bright^ 

Bat eyery woand his body bore, • 

Each and all had been ta'en before; 
Though aged, he was so iron of limb. 
Few of oar youth could cope with him; 
And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay. 
Outnumbered his thin hairs of silver gray.** 

Shaikspeare, in his poem entitled ''The Bape of Lnereoe^" 
describing some of the more distinguished of the Gxe- 
cian heroes in their besiegement of Troy, says: 

<*In Ajaz and Ulysses, O what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold ! 
The £shce of either ciphered either*s heart; 
Their £BM)e their manners most expressly told; 
In Aja\' eyes blunt lage and rigor roll'd 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent^ 
Showed deep regard and smiling goyemment. 

« There pleading might you see graye Nestor stand. 
As *t were encouraging the Greeks to fight; 
Making such sober action with his hand, 
That it begml'd attention, charm'd the sight: 
In speech, it seemed, his beard, all silyer white, 
Wagg*d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the sky.* 
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igain, in his " Antony and Cleopatra/' Act HI,, Scene 
Dl, Slmkspeare makes Antony, whose hair secma to have 
beettgray, say: 

^**lfy veiy haizB do mutiB j, for the wbiie 
B«proye Uie bxtxwn for rashnesa. " 

Agam, the Bard of Avon would have us pay all due re- 
spect to 

"Ihe nlvOTy Urenj of adviaod age." 






m the mneteenth chapter of Leviticus, verse 



**Tbaa ahidt rise np belbre the hoeiy head, and honor the fi^je of 
flcddzDftn, and tear tliy God" 

Orid speaks of Capid'8 locks, aa 

^^Hioee graceful curls .which wanboulj did flow» 
The whiter rivals of the fiJling snow. " 

^S^ a late number of The Town Talk: 

"IGddle^ftged men are apt to be senailive with the incipient tom- 
of the beard, but they are often mistakt^n as to its effect 
: hair, which turns earliest, is not only picturesquely embalm 
iM hy a sprinkling of gray, but exceedingly intellectoalized and 
» iympatheticaUy expreeslTe. * * * A white beard is bo ex- 
r distinguiahed that every man whose hair prematoiely tarns 
I he ^ad to wear it, while for an old man*B fboe it is bo soften- 
wal^ BO winning an embeUishment, that it is wonderful how 
I advantage could erer be thrown away. That old age should 
I long bearded, to be properly veiled and venerable, ie the 
I we are sure, of every lover of nij^ture, as well as of every culti- 
i deliirentiBl heart** 

I One of the London magazines, Ihnple i^ar, has but re- 
lly remarked that, 

heard is no^ bo very generally worn on naiuret with us, 
\ $otc a longer time by the contLtiental nations and the 
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AiwAriftMHi^ that the "moTement" appeals to ha^e aetded down In- 
to a legolar custom. • • • The fiehion has become ao fiff aa- 
cepted that beaids of eveiy shape and color are to be seen, from tha 
golden and silky growth of the young Hercolea, to the atiff iron-gray 
of the middle-aged man, and the flowing white of the comfortabla 
old gentleman.** 

It is well known that many distingiiiahed ladies haive 
had golden hair. Of these were Beatrice CSenci; Lanxil 
(of Petrarch-memory;) Elizabeth Wood^ille; Queen Cafliy 
erine Parr; and Queen EHzabeth. Others, who either 
liTed anterior to the age of authentic history, or'were mem 
creations of the imagination, were, according to the bo* 
counts of the poets, also adorned with auburn looks. Of 
these were Ere, Aphrodite, Lucrece, Portia, and the 
Bride of Lammermoor — also both the wife and the 
daughter of Perides. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his song called "The Crusadar^i 
Return," asks — 

" Seest thon her locks, whose sunny g^ow 
Half shows, half shades, her neok of snow?" 

Of the color of the eyes, the Portuguese haye a ditty 
from which the following is an extract: 
** Black eyes and brown 
Yon may eyery day see; 
But blue like my lover^s 
The gods made for me." 

Addressing his sweetheart at "the Hub of the Uni- 
verse," Oliver Wendell Holihes, in the words of a true 

poet, says, 

**1 look upon the fair blue skies, 
And naught bnt empty air I see; 
But when I torn me to thine eyes, 

It seemeth unto me 
Ten thousand angels spread their i 
Within those Httle azoze zings.** 
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Bpm, in his little x)oem addressed '' To Woman," ex- 
diistt, 

"How throbfi the pulse when fixst we view 
The eye that roUs in glossy bine." 

According to Botta, there lived, in the sixteenth cen- 
kxj, a French poet, who made the extraordinary dedar- 
alkm, that the eyes of his mistress were " as large as his 
foei, and as black as his &te." 

i mere cursory view will suffice to show us how uni- 
lonUy conspicuous and pleasing are the offices of 
Ihiie and its attendant colors, and how circumscribed 
ad detestable are the functions of Black, among 

BIRDS AND msiSCTS. 

Classical mythology informs us that the amorous and 
nighty Jupiter took the form of a white swan, when, by 
Leda, he became the Mher of Castor and Pollux, and 
nbsequently of Helen, the most beautiful woman in the 
vorid. 

Duncan, in his " Western Africa," Volume 11., page 233, 

"I Mked permission to shoot some cranes in the cranery we passed 
JMteday, bat the caboceer wonld only allow me to shoot the gray 
<ML The white cranes, he said, were the fetich-men (or gods) to 

Boffon, in his ''Natural History," page 204, says: 
**Iii some cold conntries a varitty of the blackbird is foond of a 
^ vhtte color. " 

An old proverb will have it, that 
"A black hen will lay a white egg.** 

A newspaper correspondent, writing from Marysville, 
CUifoniia^ some time since, related a truly interesting 
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and toiicliinf^ incident, wticb occurred thero during the 
active operations of tLe United States Sanitary ComiBiA-* 
eion in 1804, and whicli he unaseuminglj described in 
these words: 

♦• A poor little boy brought ft white chicken to the feir» which 
all he hiui to oScr, snyiug it might mi^Ee some broth for a |xxir mck 
fioldicr. He had dookod Ms little offering with ribbons of ' rvd. whiUt 
and blu^:* but tis he had no money io pay the admittance fe6» when' 
he enmo to the doer he waa ngacted. Aa he went do^in the etne^ 
■omo gentl^maii laemg hia diatreM Hrteoed to hia aioiyt g»Te h!m • 
ticliet and ae&t him in. The aimpUc^ity of the donor and the b«mfy 
of the oflkrhig itteoted attention, and th€> chickt^n was put up ai«iio« 
tion and sold to the higheat bidder for $460 in gold, for the heoieAt of 
the Sanitoiy OonimiflaioiL" 

Quety: Had the pretty white ptillet^ which wsa thus 
AUotioned for $46(), been black and ngly, like a negroi 
Cotdd she have been disposed ot at either public or pri- 
Tate sale» for more than two shillings — and would the. 
boy liaTe been admitted, or the soldier beoefited? 

It was at the baptism of Jesus Christ, in the river Jor- 
dan, near Gilgal, south of Galilee, not far from Jericho, 
and less than three days* journey from Jerusalem, that 
mMiy are represented as having 

*' Beheld npon hia aaored head 
A snow-white dore alight'* 

From an adTertisement of Van Ambnrgh's Menagerie, j 
published in the New York Herald, February 6, 1804, it ' 
would appear that he, there and then, hod on exhibiticm 

'*A pair «f white peacocks, recently imported from CtonnaiiT— «t ^ 
white aa the driven snow, and the first of their Mnd Vfw before aoexi 
in any ooimliy. Their tuils form a magnitleent plume, which they 
aliaralt ai pleaanxe over tbt^ir bodiea Not ono spot or a ahigle dsck | 
■hade tanuahea their dazxlmR whitoncaa." 

A4dist>u, in the 2G5th number of the " Spectator/* per-j 
tinently remarks, that, 

•« Among hirda nature has larished all her ornaments upon 
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| j i|>» « y oftexi ftppeam in a moHt beantifhl beivd-drcss; wheth* 
, a eomb, a tuft of fe&thers, or & natunil little pltimei 
) Akmd of pIzmttGle on the rery top of the hend. As Nih 
toe 00 tha oo&trioy has poiired out her ohanna in the greatest sbim* 
iuK* nptm the female piy^ of oni speeies, so thej fixe Tery aasidtioTis 
l&MoviDg ttpon themsGlres the finest garnitures of art The pea^- 
mk, in sU has pridsv does cot diflplny half the colors, that appear in 
(te 0Hini!nts of a faahioniible lad^, whoa she m dresBed either tox a 
lnfiorahirthdAy/' 

^Goldsmitii, in his "History of the Earth and Animated 
iture/* Volume HL, page 91, says: 

"Hie Oreeks were so much straok with the beaaty of the peacock, 
I ftnt brought among them, that eveiy person paid a fixed price 
[ it; and Bereial people came to Athena, from Lacedsomon 
~ad Hieeaalj, purely to satisfy their cniiositj." 

^ John Crawfurd, in an article " On the Relation of Ani- 
\ to Civilization," pnbliabed in a work entitled "Trans- 
V of the London Ethnological Sodety : New Series/' 
I IL, page 451, aays: 

peacock ia incomparably the moat gorgeous of the whole 
1 creation,** 

Biiffon, in his " Natural History *' page 241, says, 

" II it pfoverfaial in Italy^ that the peaoock has the plnmage of an 

Touflg, the author of '* Night Thougbta," in hie poem 
* A Paraphrase of the Book of Job," exclaims: 
*• How rir-h the peacock I if hat bright glories run 
From plxmie to plume, and vary in the Bun t 
He proudly spreada them to the golden ray, 
OiT«0 all his colora, imd adoma the day; 
With coniieioaB state the spacious roxmd displays, 
And slowly mores amid the waving blaze/' 

Goldnnith^ in his "History of the Earth and Animated 
I lltef^.'* Tolume HI., page 156, says: 

\ given flODM hifitoxy of the manners of the most remadca- 
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Bare reference to the beautiful colors displayed bj 
BntleTflies, Iiightniiig-bugs, Ladj-cows, Cocbmeals, and 
oQier little bright- win^^ed creatures, will be amply suffi- 
deat to show that Black is oniversally and deserTedly held 
il m&expreesiblj odions discount in the world of insects. 

Btooqaeler, in his " History of India/' psge 85, eays, 

**M»ttj of the trees of Indift actaftUy aeem enc^trcled by a biilOi fn 
tSBtBPpieDOt of the miiltitiidda of fire-fliea wMob gl&nce in and QuU 
mMo^ a greemah golden light, like that which would proceed ftom 
•temp formed of emeralds. Though the greater number of iheoe In* 
jODOOB insects disport themselves roond the tree^ many flaah like 
rntiif ir n along the air, croBsing the path, whether on abore or on the 
iiAer, and rendering night more beantifol^ even in the preaeuoe of 
tin iteta, which come out so thickly and so brightly in this guttering 
kmiqihere, that, excepting during the oloady season of the taina^ 
^mi^ta afe nerer dark.'* 

How the Glow-worms and the Fire-flies relieved a cer- 
tain night of its oppreBslTe darkness, is thus described by 
tlifi poet Southey: 

** Sorrowing we beheld 
The zdght oome on; bnt soon did night display 
More wonders than it veiled; innmnemble tnbea 
Wtom tiie wood-oorer ewarm'd, and darkness made 
Tlieir beauties risible: one while they streamed 
A bright bine judinncje upon flowers that cloaed 
Their gorgeous colors from the eye of diiy; 
Kow, motionlcBs and dark, eluded eearoh, 
Belf€lirottded; and anon, starring the eky» 
> like a shower of fire." 



Black is also exceptional, and White and its attendant 
cokira general, among 



ANIMALS AND FISHES. 



IKlnte BuUb, White Sheep, and White Goats — and none 
of any other color — were always tendered and accepted 
ts licred ofierings to Jupiter^ the supreme deity of the 
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ancients. Strange to say, wliite Elephants, eren i 
present day, are keltl sacred ia Hiam. In Africa, man/' 
wliite creatui^ea^ animate and inanimate, are, at this 
very moment, objects of profound adoration, 

Of the White Elephant, Haydn, in his " Dictionary oi 
Dates,'* page 731, says: 

** Xncca Wfts the mjthological fouDdcr of idolfttiy in the lBdie« and 
oihor eiuitenx cotmtrieA. The history of Mb life reports, that wbeot 
hig mother was enceinte with him, abe dromnt that she brought forth n 
white elephant, which ia the reason the kingB of Siam, To&quin, and 
China, hare so great a Talue for them. The Brahmina affirm thai 
Xaoca has gone through a melempgjchoflia 80,000 timeo, and thai 
his Boul hai pasfied into to manj different kinds of beasts, whereof 
the laat was a white elephant. Thej add that, saRex all these chango^ 
he was reodred into the company cf the gods." 

Gordon, in a sarcaetic article on the canfiea of wbt, m 

his ** Cato*s Letters," Voltone U., Nomher 48, aayB: 

*^ White elephants are rare in ncitare, and so greatl7 Tallied in tha 
Indies, that the king of Pegn^ hearing that the king of Siam had got 
two, sent an embassy in form, to desire one of them of hia ro>^ 
brother at anj prioe; but being xefosedt he thought his honor con- 
cerned to wage war for so great an aifiront So he entered Siam 
with A vast armj, and with the loss of fire hundred thousand of his 
own men* and the destruction of as many of the Siamese, he mads 
himself tnatrtar of the elephant, and thus retrieved his honor T 

Sir John Bowring, who, in 1856, was sent by the Brit- 
ish gOTeinment, on a special miKsion to the king of Siam« 
has recently published, in the Fortnightly Beview, the 
fallowing elephantine items: 

** Elephants, especially white elephants, ore all-important peiaoa- 
ages in Biam. In the multitudinooa incarnations of Buddha, it is 
belieYed that the white elephant |b one of his neoessaiy domiciles, 
and the possession ol a white elephant is the possession of the prea- 
enoe and the patrooage cxf lihe Deity. I was esoculed by one of the 
groat ministers of bIi^ to the domicile of the white elephant in 
Bangkok, whoae death not many yean ago filled the court and na- 
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two with moanking. He had been diaeovered in the forests of the 

iatfliwr ; n toage reward was paid to the forttmate discoverer, and ' 

the fiiit kmg lalt his capital to meet with beoomiiig ostentatioiiii 

fdeomd and reverence th& newly-iMsqnii^ treasnre. In Siameae 

l»taij there arc tuanj chapters giving an account of inyiudous and 

rBpolaei in wara waged Bolelj for the acqnimtion of some white 

itefiliaiil in the pOBseedon of a neighboring aoveruign. There are 

kmsnam who^ two existed in the aanie capital, und when negotia- 

Hont flulfid for the acquisition of one by friendly Hiirrender^ the 

Mloiy of the doubly-blessed monarch was violati^d and the Bnper- 

lM»e]«phant demand i^d vi et armis. The court of Siam had be^n 

kgmme lime unhonored by the presence and the pitronage of a 

vfaile ekiphjiut Elephants there were not whoEy dark brown or 

faifilikek, with pendent ears of a light<^ color and Kpots on the 

•feao, vhi<^ ahowed some affinity to a pnrer and di finer ruce. Theae 

Vtn adorned with rich jewels, attended by special serritors, and 

■eMsiB|NUiied by muaic when they left their stalls ; but they became 

m BflUiiiig when the elephant of higher aristocracy, or rather of 

wlmiil genealogy appeared. The king, on the announcement of 

Ui eapture, wrot« to me in terms of high satlKfiMjtion at his good 

fjtimta. When be escorted his prize to his capital, I was conducted 

t« the palace of the honored dignitary ; to say the truth, his color 

Hft not white, but coppery, hlce that of a red Indian. His stable 

*v painted like a Parisian dm wing-room ; there was an elevated 

td>tbn&f on whose adjacent walLi handsome warlike ornaments were 

^, tnd nobles of high rank were in nttcndance, who took car© 

dhaald bo supplied with delifious food, principally the BOgur- 

When the white elephant went to bathe, caparisoned in 

decorations, he was preceded by mnstcians, escorted by 

, and was received by the people with prostration and rerer- 

On my departure from Bangkok, ufter the Kignature of the 

im, when the royal letters were delivered ungraved on goHen 

I for the great Queen of Englimd and placed in a gold box 

M with a gold key, though many handsome presents accom- 

1 ^ royal missives, one offiiring wm placed in my hands with 

I that it was by fax the most precious of the gifts to be 

•■'^Jtd— and the invaluable oflferi^g was a bunch of hairn from the 

*iHft cleiihant's tail, tied together with a golden thrtiad." 



Ill many parts of the Eastj it is conBidered an honor, 
•fid i |>eeiiljAr privilege of the ariatocraoyj to be able to 
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ride on white animals, of whateyer Boit^ ivhetfaer Ele 
phants, Horses, Asses, or Mnles; and these, when entirell; 
white, are ridden in preference to riding in the finei 
Tehicles. 

In all ages of the world, mankind, espedaUy the man 
martial races of mankind, seem to have evinced a soit o 
nniyersal partiality for White Horses. We have all hean 
of Alexander's famous white charger Bncephaliis, whidfe 
proudly and nobly bore the conqueror of the world 
through all his brilliant campaigns, from Qreeoe U 
India. 

Nor, if we may place implicit faith in the statemenfl 
of certain writers and traditionists of the far past, is — 
allowed to the earth alone to boast of the possession m 
white horses. In his " Beyelation zix., 11-14^ John, m 
Patmos, says : 

*' I saw heayen opened, and behold a white horse ; and he 1 
upon him was called Faithftd and Trae, and in righteonsness he ( 
jndge and make war. * * * And the armies whioh were in 1 
followed him npon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white a^ 
dean." 

The readers of classical mythology will recollect thafe 

** Aurora, the goddess of the morning, is represented zidhig iaim- 
gold-colored chariot^ drawn by white horses." 



Herodotus, of Halicamassus, one of the first and ] 
yeracious of the Grecian historians — ^though, as just i^ 
dicated, not a natiye of Greece — ^in his " Clio,** seotiod 
189, tells us that, 

** When Gyros, in his march against Babylon, aniyed at the rir^ 
Gyndes, whose fountains are in tlfB Matiaman monntainB, and wlii€^ 
flows through the land of the Dardanians, and ftUs into anoCb^ 
river, the Tigris ; which latter, flowing by the city of Opis, di^ 
charges itself into the Bed Sea :— now, when Gyms was endeayocikiil 
to croflB this riyer Qyndes, which can be passed only in boali» cna 4^ 
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tti mend vlute bonoi, thjough ^wuiLtoimesH, plnnged into the 

ttnuif And attempted to swim over ; but tlie etream Lading carried 

im awaj and dit>wiLed hmi« Cyrus was mucli enraged with Iho river 

for this aflhmt, and tlireatened to m^ke his stream bo weak, thaihence- 

Mt vocD^n should enidlj cross it without wetting their knees. Alter 

ttli Ofitijuse, deferring his expedition against Babylon, he divided 

lot ahuj into two parts ; and having so divided it, he marked out by 

Juiei riiMi hundred and eighty channels, on each side of the river, 

^i«9ging cfvery way ; then hiiving diBtribnted his army, he com- 

Juaoded them to dig. Hjb design was ladet^ executed by the great 

he employed [ hut thej speot the whole summer in the 



In his " History and Chronology," page 277> Munsell 

"Jd the battle of Begillam, in the year 493 before Christ, it is 
mai that the twin knighte Castor and Pollux, appeared upon white 
Kxmi and aasisted the Romans. In memory of thi^ event an annual 
^iska^de waa instituted at Home, duriug which the knights, robed 
iipotplB, and crowned with oliTe wreaths, rode in solemn proce^ 
«i0Q ficm the temple of Honor to the Capitol, whero the censor, 
■Med cm hifl cnrula chair, passed judgment on their chfliaoter*" 

Again, in lus ^'Histoiy and Chronology," page 272, 
Ainnfiell, says : 

''Ob the 26th of July, in the year 46 before Christ, Julius Ctesar, 
iQbtd ai Borne from Utica, celebrated the fourfold triumph in a 
^Vidd^ of white horsea, for the victories over the Gauls, over 
^Whbj in Egypt, over Phamace in Pontus, and over Juba in Africa; 
^ttortained the people with naumachian and p<^tacljlic or cLrcensian 
pttti during 40 days ; rewarded and feasted them at 22,000 tables ; 
^i JAclared eonsnl the fourth time, and dictator for ten years ; and. 
Id yiliea bim on the summit of human glory, his statue was erected 
^ the Oapitol, opposite to that of Jupiter^ with the globe at hia 



Prtsoott, in Mb " History o! the Heign of Ferdinand 
I^Tinh^lJn/' Volume L, page 272, recounting the more 
r^noniiiifini and Important features of the war in Gran- 
^ ays : 
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"The yoimg King AbdaHah, wbo had bem i 
that day in the hottest of the fight, mooitted on a milk-white ohaigir 
richly caparisoned, saw fifty of his royal guard ftll around hinL** 

The readers of Froissart's quaint Ghronides (p«g« 
466) will readily recall to mind the gay scene, where the 
Duke of Brittany, in the 14th century, presented the 
Count d'Estampes with ''a handsome white palfrey, aad* 
died and equipped as if for a king." 

One of Lafayette's biographers says of him, 

"He nsoally rode a white chaiger, and shone the very imperaon- 
alion of chivaliy." 

Modem writers, in dealing with &cts, haye had fre- 
quent occasions to denounce the sanctimonious arro- 
gance and tyranny of those rakish and ridiculous rascals 
in Bome, caJled Popes and Cardinals — ^the promoters of 
villainous priestcraft and superstition — all of whom, like 
all the negroes and the Mormons of our own country, 
ought to be (forcibly if necessary) placed, for all time to 
come, a thousand miles, at least, beyond the pale of re- 
spectable society. It is said that the detestably pre- 
sumptions Pope Adrian IV., compelled Frederick L, 
Emperor of Q^rmany, in the latter half of the 12th cen- 
tury, to prostrate himself before him, kiss his ieei, hold. 
his stirrup, and lead the white palfrey on which he rodel 
The compulsory power, in this case, was the monstrous^ 
and absurd threat, on the part of the Catholic Church, . 
to absolye the subjects of Frederick from their allegiance* 
to him ; to excommunicate him in this world ; and to^ 
consign him to eternal darkness and damnation in thea 
next ! — a silly but successful effort at intimidation, whichs 
it is profoimdly humiliating to know an Emperor oC 
Germany had the weakness to heed. Any person, at 
whatever calling, however high his station, or however 
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himbk, who wotQd regard any sach threat, or any 
tbeat at all from the Eomish Church, otherwise than 
lith munitigated contempt and derision, is pitiably des- 
titute of the primary and most essential requisites of 
Banhood. 

It was on the plains of Bosworth, on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1485, that Eichard UL — ^the night preceding his 
^eatii in battle — ordered Gatesby, as Shakspeare informs 
Q8,to 

"Saddle white Snrrey for the field to-moiTOw.'* 

Boms has told us, as only Bums could tell us, an 
imufflng story of Tam O'Shanter, who, 

"WeU moanted on his gray mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg " 

The Flemings have a proverb which alleges that 
'* The gray mare is the better horse." 

It is generally understood that the utterer of this pro- 
^ means to say, that the wife is more of a man than 
Whtisband, or tiiat she wears the breeches — in which 
'•tfcer case, the poor fellow's to be pitied I — ^but, if we may 
^Bdit Macaulay, it had its origin in the fact that, for- 
•^, preference was usually given to the gray mares of 
blinders over the finest coach horses of England. 

Herodotus, the "Father of History," who hved nearly 
*▼« Inmdred years before Christ, in his " Euterpe," sec- 
^ 38, speaHng of the religion i^d of the gods of the 



"like male Idne the Egyptians deem sacred to Epaphns, and to 
^ end prove them in the following manner. If the examiner finds 
one Uack hair upon him, he adjudges him to be nndean ; and one of 
^ priMts appointed for this purpose makes this examination, both 
^ ttke animal is standing up and lying down.** 
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Yaldez, inhis ''SixTears of aTraTder'sIofei 
em Africa," Volume IL, page 331, says : 

" On the oocasion of the appointment of a chief to ^kut 
oommand, a bullock is sacrificed by the Samba GolambQle^ 
white sheep, and a white or &wn-colored pigeon, togetibei 
lions other victims. Bnt the principal sacrifice is that of 
ftom each of the nations nnder the dominion of the paramo 
the heads of whom are carried in triumph and exhibited to 
laoe, accompanied by drams and other instroments. The I 
added to those of the other animals, and all cooked toge 
distribnted as a savory dish to the chief and the other nohl 

Baldwin, in his " Hunting in Sonih Africa,** p 



"Desiring to secure the good will of the king, we sent I 
presents. * * * At last all our doubts were set at resibry 
of a snow-white heifer which was meant to show that his ! 
white toward us, and that we had nothing to fear. 

Shakspeare, in his " Titus Andronicus," Act "V 
L, assures us that, 

*' Where the bull and cow are both milk-white. 
They never do beget a coal-black call" 

Seldom, indeed, does more than one black shec 
itself in a flock of fifty white ones ; it is, therefon 
eacfy task to answer the question — ^frequently ai 
the propounders of conundrums — 

""What is the reason that white sheep eat more than Uac 

Darwin, in his '' Origin of Species," page 81, 8 

**I can see no reason to doubt that natural selection mig|i 
effective in giving the proper color to each kind of grooa 
keeping that color, when once acquired, true and oonstai 
ought we to think that the occasional destruction of an anin 
particular color would produce little effect ; we should remei 
essential it is, in a flock of white sheep, to destroy evny li 
the fiilntest trace of black." 
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Benjamin Thompson (Count Enmiorcl) in Ma "In* 
([mij Concerning the Nature of Heat " — a paper read he* 
Ion the Royal Society of London, in 1804, says : 

"The far of sereml delicate ajiimtds becames white in winter in 
ooid coon tries ; imd that of bears, which inhabit the polar regioiu^ 
iiwhilo in aU seasona. These last &re exposed &ltaniately in the 
i^ air to the most intense cold, and to the continual action of the 
na's i^ during sereml monthB. If it ehould be tme that heat imd 
«W tie «(Xoited in the manner already described, and that white is 
ti)6 ooikir most ikrofiible to the reflection of oalonfic and Mgorito 
fxi% it must be acknowledged that these animals have been exceed* 
hfjij fbrtumite in obtaining clothing ao well adapted to their local 



Tha "Kew American Cyclopaedia," Yolmne V., pa^ 
568, Bfty8 : 

"The scales of certain fishes are ornamented with the most beaa* 
tiM sad varied colors^ presenting aO the metallic reflectiona.*' 



KSooita. 



Beference lias already been made to the veiy pleasing 

<sobrH displayed by the Wrasse, the Stickleback, and the 

Other fishes are equally beautifuL Of the Dol- 

Fullom, in his " Marvels of Science/' i>age 288, says: 

'^I nmst DOt omit to mention the variatiom of color in the dolphin, 
"hicL, despite the declaratioas of trovelera, many natmmiiKts still 
ttwidar fobnloos. That this finny chameleon, however, 'lot^s ao- 
tmQy change his hue, and, in his dying hour, glow with a hundred 
^xntifol tints, ought not to be disputed, and I must add my testi* 
BU)!^, that the statement is strictly true." 

CttDphell, in his " Travels in South Africa,** pag© 503, 
tilling while on his home ward-bound voyage to England, 

*'Oii (he ISth we wore mueh amnsed by Bcversl beantiftjl dolphins, 
Wbting and playing about the ship. They appeared in the water 
1^ I terdigria greeu, and sometimes of a beautilhl brown color. 
^ wreral nnsuocesgful throws of the harpoon, the ei{»tatn at 
NsJlh iliiok it into one, and brought it on deck, to the no Bmall 
8* 
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gratifioation of stioh of us as had not seen one befisB. We all pto- 
nonnoed it a complete beaatj, not inferior to any ereatnze on lamd^ 
not eyen excepting the golden pheasant, or the hizd of panidiiifti 
The back was dazk green, mixed with large bine apota, in the middla 
of which was a red spot, like a drop of blood— the green as it da> 
Bcended gradually became lighter, till lost in the color of the finert 
gold— this yellow became paler, till lost in white, which was the ooloc 
of the belly. The fins were equally ornamented. The shape of tiia 
finest qrmmetiy. It was about three feet and a half long. WhMl 
boiled, it was nearly as white under the skin as snow, and had a deli* 
cate taste." 

Hugh Miller, a truly remarkable and renowned readee 
of rocks, in his " Old Bed Sandstone/' page 252, says : 

*' Color is a mighty matter to the ichthyologist The fins and 
shining scales, the rainbow-dyes of beanty of the watery tribes, tan 
connected often with more than mere external character. It is ii 
curious and interesting fact, that the hues of splendor in wfaioli thej 
are bedecked, are, in some instances, as intimately aasooiated iriA 
their instincts— with their feelings, if I may so epeak— as the WoA 
which sofldses the hxmian countenance is associated with the ■ s ps s 
of shame, or its tint of ashy paleness or of sallow with emotiosia of 
rage or feelings of a panic terror. Pain and trimnph haye each their 
index of color among the mnte inhabitants of onr seas and ri?enL 
Poets themselyes have bewailed the ntter inadequacy of wo(rdB to 
describe the yarying tints and shades of beanty with which tha 
agonies of death dye the scales of the dolphin, and how every Tarioiis 
pang calls np a yarioos sofitision of splendor. Even the common 
stickleback of onr ponds and ditches can pnt on its colors to pictoxe 
its emotions. There is, it seems, a mighty amount of ambition, and 
a vast deal of fighting, sheerly for conquest's sake, among the myriads 
of this pigmy little fish which inhabit our smaller streams ; and no 
sooner does an iadiyidual succeed in expelling his weaker companioos 
horn some eighteen inches or two feet of tenritoiy, than Btawghtwi^f 
the exultation of conquest converts the faded and fireckled oUre of 
his back and sides into a glow of crimson and bright green.* Natin%' 
it would seem, furnishes him with a regal robe for the i 



Of Jelly Fishes, the younger Agassi z, in the '' Atlantie 
Monthly " for December, 1865, wrote thus : 

**The JeUy-Fishes, so sparkling and brilliant in the sonahine^ hsfa 
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Hght of ibelr own At night ; tltej giTO oat % greexuah 
i Hg^t^ » brilliatit ab that of the brighteiBt gtow-wonn, And on 
summer nighty At the qpAwning senaon, wh^n they come to 
» in sWAnna, if jon do bnt dap your hand into the water, it 
I into HMttkKng dropa beneath your touch. There are no more 
phocpboreflcent animnls in the sea than the MeduHsa. It 
would Aieem thnt the expression, ^rilhi of moHeii met4il,' could hiurdly 
wppfy lo in^^iing ao unpuliNihle as a JeUy-Pidi, bnt, Although em> 
I in ftrooture, ^tieii gelatinonB duks gire them a wel^t imd 
9 ; And at night» when their traneparency is not peroeived, 
i Iheir whob moM ia aglow with phofiphoresccnt Ughti they traly 
! am AppeAYnnce of eoUdity which is moet etriking when they Are 
SiUd ont <k the water wid flow down the aidea of the net. * • ' A 
aaaer oreAtiirea add their tiny hunps to the iEundnntion of 
ftir tlua ao-oalled phoaphoreBoence of the eea m by no 
maAfui dne to the JeUy-Fiahea alonet bnt h iilfio produced by many 
fltlur AttimalA. differing in the oolor aa well a^ the intensity of their 
^1^ ; and it ia a cnhonB &ct thAt they aeem to tuke poaaeaaion of 
Si» Add by tnma.. Yon may row or anil orcr the BEime oonrse which 
A^bw nigfata aince glowed with a greeniah-golden light whei'ever the 
mHboe of the WAt«r wna diitarbed, and though equally bnlliant, the 
pboaphoreaoence haa now a pure white light" 



B*8 strong and loving predilGction for White, and 
ita attendant colon), and her immutable and whole- 
\ Abhorrence of Black, are oJso universally evinced in 

FLOWEBS AND BLOSSOMa 



Ho floch abnormal production as a black £ower, or a 
Uidr blossom, has, it is believed, ever been known. 
Ilawers of a great variety of indeBcribablj beautiful 
sod tints — bnt many more of pm'e white than of 
' otlter color — do, indeed, constitute some of the most 
Ktldl and faeeinating adornments of the earth* 

iCbrrreiil, in his work on " Color,*" page 262, says : 



Ibe pkAAorea afforded na by the cultivation of choice 
Ibse Are few ao intense ab the sight of a collcctiou of flowera, 
i& eolor« fom. And stze^ and in thtir position on the stenui 
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that sapport them. If the perftune they exhale has beem extolled 
the poets aa equal to their colors, it mnat be adnritted that they 
create, through the medimn of sights disagreeable saisKt 
gonsto those which some nervoos arganimtions eogpcgienoe from 
exhalations through the sense of smeU. Cote, thsp, is donhflaa, 
all their qnaMiaes, that which is most prized." 

Again, in his work on "Color/' page 264^ CheneK^sl 
says: 

*' White flowers are the only ones that possess the advanlige ^^^ai 
heightening the tone of flowers which haye only a light tint of 
color whateTer. They are also the only ones that poapoao the 
Tantage of separating all flowers whose colors mataal^ iz^jnre € 
other." 

Leigh Hunt, in his ''Choros of the Flowers/' says : 

*<See (and scorn all duller 

Taste) how heaven loves color ; 
How great Nature, dearly, joys in red and green — 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 

Of violets and pinks. 
And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 

See her whitest lilies 

Ohill the silver showers, 
And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of her 

Milton describes an occasion, when 

"Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more colored than with stone 

Of costliest gem." 

It is stated in Adams's "Language of Flowercf," pag^^^ 
156, that, 

'<In the South of England, a chaplet of white roses is borne 1 
the corpse of a maiden by a young girl, nearest in age and resem ^ ^^ 
Uance to the deceased^ and afterwards hung up over her-aconstome^ ^^ 
seat at church. They are emblematical, says Washington Irving, < 
parity, and the crown of gloxy which she has received in heaven." 
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I/Dfly Hooper, in her "Lady^s Book of Flowers and 

Poetry,'* page 206, Bays : 

**bi tb6 by-gofoe da^ of chiyQlzy* when a ladj wished to intiniate 
iofai«Jof«r thAt ehe waa undecided whether ebe would Accept hU 
^Aroniot, she decorated bej- heed with a frontlet of white daisiea, 
vlodiirM imdex^tood to say, ' I will think of it' " 

L IgiflBj from Hooper's *' Lady's Book of Flowera and 
■Poetry/* page 160, we learn that, 

■^ **On&ge fiowers axe made the etDblem of chaatityi &om the purity 
V tf to white petola." 

ig&in« on page 184, Miss Hooper, in her ** Lady's Book 
of Flowers and Poetry," says : 

"Ttm white pink, so richly gifted with odor, is embltimatLC of thoB« 
pQiott who benefit society by their talente." 

Kaghtley, in hifl " Mythology of Ancient Greece and 
I'^Xi" page 49, says : 

*'0f liymzii, Juno wes most partial to the dittany, the poppy, and 
r^lfly, II ia said that the lily was once yellow, bnt that the infant 
i liadBg being put to tbe breast of the goddess as she slept, on wak- 
"I «he throst the babe indignantly from her with snob precipitation 
^ ft port of her milk was spilt What fell on the heaven produced 
ftl Qa]i];y or Milky Way ; the portion whieh reached the earth, 
%dlbemi6fl white." 

» Leigh Hunt, in hie '* Choms of the Flowers," says : 
"Wear© lilies fair, 
The flowers of virgin light ; 
Katnre held ns forth and said, 
* Ijo I my thoughts of white, ' " 

Camoe&fii Porfcngal's greatest poet, kindly reminds ua 
H 

** Bending beneath the tears of pearly dawn. 
The enoW'White lily glitters o'er tbe lawn ; 
Lo ( firom the bough re^slines the damuak rose, 
And o'er the lily's milk-white bosom glows ; 
Freeh in the dew, far o'er the painted dales, 
Eaoh Iragiunt herb her sweetest soe&t eibftlea** 
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Lucy Hooper, in her ** Lady's Book of Plower« 

Pootry," page 93, says : 

*'W6 Yuoally oMOckte tlie ideft of extrema whiteneM with ikM 
LIIj ; 9o thfit it in as common to exprens ii ptire wMte bj oompariflon 
with this flower, as with snow.** 

Again, in her "Iiody's Book of Flowers and Poetrf/* 
pogo 124, Miss Hooper says : 

* * Tho Cnctufl gnmdj^flonfl is one of our most splendid bot^hotuA 
pknia, and is a nAtive of Jamaica and some othor of the West IndJA 
lalandjt. Its stttm in oreeping, uid thicldy set with spines. Th« 
t/owet is white und y&j large, BornGtimes nearly a foot in diameter* 
It8 petak are of a pure and dazzling white ; and a vast number' of 
recninrcd ■tamenii, surrounding the style in the centre, add 
beauty/* 



I 



m 

I u» ^ 



Of the broad-leaved and magnificont Linooln Lily^ 
South America, called by our En^Ugli coxiftins, and by 
Boiiie of the otlier EurupcanS; tho Victoria Regia, Guyot, 
in his "Earth and Man," page 210, says : 



iwimftfl 

lOTOQ^fl 



«« Ou tho boHom of the peioeftil \^'nter8 of tropical Americs awimft 
the Victoria Eegia, the clegml rivnl of the Bafilesia^ that od^ 
and gigantic water lily, who^ whit* and rosy corolla, fiiteen tnchea 
in diameter, nfies with dazzling brillinuoy from the midst of a traiii 
of immense leaycs, softly epr^^nd upou the wavsa, a dnglo one eoyeiw 
tog a Bpaoo of six feet in width. " 



According to Noah Webster^e description of the Lin- 
coln Lily — although he (or one of his lexicographic 
successors) dosciibes it under another and less appro- 
priate name; 

(* Its ]Aig«k» spmading leaToa are from three to five feet in diamctfir, 
Mid have ft rizD from ^iree to fWe inches high ; and its immenm roMH 
wbite flowera, when frUlj expanded, soxuetiiues attidn a diametvr of 
tw«iity41ine inches." 



in- I 

ro- ™ 



rOT^ 



It is a very significant fact, also, and one well wo; 
to be attentively considered in this connection^ thM 
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Hackisftn extremely diBtastefiil and dang^rotis ihmg — a 
^fciflf which the great and good God of Nature has been 

ptrttcukrlj careful to exclude from every wholesome 

tttideof 

FOOD AND DRINK 

Bnmi — thflit of which man eats most, or that which is 
i>8ed as a substitute for bread, whether of wheat or of 
corn, as with ua ; of rice, as with the Chinese ; of millet, 
•• with the people of the East Indies ; or of mandioca, 
M witJi many of the nations of tropical America and 
Africa, is always, if pure, and if properly made, either 
"Wlute or golden — -never blacL 

Upon this subject, we may here adduce the following 
'^w pertinent extract from the writings of Moses, who, 
^<2i tke BExteenth chapter of Exodus, says : 






When th« dew that lay ixroa gone up, behold, upon the fi^ie of 

tManem th«re lay & sihaII round thmg, as Hmall as the hoar 

on ihe groniid^ And when the oluldren of Ismel saw it, they 

to another, It is maxma ', for th^y knew not what it wiia. 

aoid niUo them, This is tbo br^id which the Lord hath 

I yon to eat • * • And th© house of lumel called the 

» Cbetcof Manna ; and it vma like uoriandei Beed, white, and tho 

of it w«8 like wafers made with honey.'* 

Another ancient Jewii^h writer, Artabanns, who, as we 
I from a very cnrious cdmpilation entitled " Old and 
^^ Fragments,*' page 275, says : 

''Wbm die EgTptianii came up with the Jews, and followed after 
^hm, the fite flashed on them fwm before, and the aea innndated 
B ^»l*ib, fio that ftU the Egyptians periahed, either by the Are, or 
W '^ tU mtam of the waters. But the Jews escaped the danger, and 
^k JJ**^ thirtr ye&rs in the dcsert» where God rained upon them a 
^^U ^4 of gnu]^ ij]£0 f}^i called Panic, whoise color waa like snow. 
^^H ■'*8iiii mddy, with whito hair, and of dignified deportment, and, 
^^H ^Ni be ^ theee thinga^ he was in the eighty-ninth year of his 
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It may have been, and doubtlefis was, well enough i 

the manna to be of the color and general appearanoe 
** hoar frost on the ground " — jdthough, in that form m 
guise, it may, at firat, have impressed the hungry lam 
itee who bad akeady begun to long and murmur for I 
flesh-pots of Egypt, with the idea of a rather cold brei 
fast — ^yet it by no means follows that, therefore, bra 
made of the meal or flour of com, wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, should be altogether as white as snow. 

Everything has, by nature, its own appropriate m 
peculiar color. Reasonably may we infer that, with 
Bingle exception, all the colors^ hues, dyes, shades a* 
tints, are, in themselves, absolutely good and prop 
Upon Black alone, among colors, has the Deity pluoi 
the seal of his eternal disapprobation. It would seel 
then, that we should not only be willing to retain, G 
also careful to preserve, the distinguishing chroma^ 
signals with which the Almighty has been pleased 
perfect his favorite and countleaa creations — aU ti 
chromatic signals, indeed, except Black, with which li^ 
ter, however, the Lord of Hosts never has been, aa 
never will be, pleased to perfect anything — ^Black beii^ 
by his own supreme and irreversible deoreei, the 1 
of all imperfection, ugliness, disease, and death. 

In an anonymous pamphlet, recently published,^ 
titled **How to Detect Adulterations in our Daily Fo- 
and Drink," page 11, it is very opportunely and tml 
fully stated that, 

** Bread made of good flour, fermented in tho usual way, wiA 
admixtore of mthor salt or alum, is not onlj the eweetoit hnrnH d 
can be esaten, but the only kiiid which ahonld be eaten ; azid lH 
the public to demand irach^ and refuse to pnrchAse the fiilselj wla 
bread, there would be macb less need for the phyedcian, and al0^ 
rate of mortaiity. The best bread is not the whitest \ nor ia esea 
Bive finenesa of the floor d«atrabl6» either for paipOBes of hq 
cir digestibility/' 
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tinged with the pale golden color natnral to 

fiiioj of the mnaller cereals, ia certiunly more pahitable, 

ifid far more healthful, than that made of the costlier 

iJQalities of extra-white and extrar-Buperfine flour. It maj 

bciafely asdnmed, therefore, that the almoet imiverBai in- 

qvtriea and demands for snow-white floor, and for snow- 

wliite bi«ad, are podtiTely ridiculous and unwholesome* 

The object of these pages is not so much to prove that 

ail the good things are white, as to establish the fact 

-howerer fatally such fact may affect the negro— that, 

titb very rare exceptions, no good thing is black* 

Hatdly may we suppose that there is, in all the uni- 

iww, one intelligent creature who would not retain intact 

^^^b refulgent splendor of the heayens; the radiance 

^■f the sun; the blueness of the sky; the azure of the 

^MSBsn; the grayness of the earth; the verdure of the foli- 

IgB? thegreenness of the grass; the dehghtfullj variegated 

ftoJom of the flowers; the rosiness of the apple; the pink 

of the peach; the scarlet of the nectarine; the crimson of 

fk cherry; the carnation of the currant; the purple of 

ib grape; the yeOowneBS of the orange; the redness of 

ike beet — and, with the sole exception of Black, every 

oilier hue and tint inherent in the respective things of 

iifttare. 

Ia most of the fniits, however, as, indeed, in most of 
ft« oerefds, pod-produce, garden-vegetables, tubers, nuts, 
^ other eatables, whiteness, or a near approach to 
whiteness, is always conspicuous and predominemt. Nor 
I any healthy animal, bird, or flsh, or other creature, 
black flesh, black eggs, black oil, black fat, black 
FlSbizmen, black gelatine, black cartilage, black gristle, 
I <^bd tendons, black ligaments, black arteries, black 
««b% black milk, black blood, black bones, nor black 
tfttsih. 
Vtill known is it, also, that clnriflcation, leading to a 
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greater or lem degree of wbiionesfi, is n muTorBal und inn 
ri&ble result of every weU-condmcted refining proceBs wb( 
«r such prot!o&B bo witb grain, with sugar, with salt, wii 
wines, with EquorB, witb reeins, with syrups, witb mo< 
ciiiGB, witb meatdi witb metala, or with any other substan^ 
whatever, whether li(|ui*_l or aolid. As a rule^ things whii 
by nature are not white, become white just in proportioi 
as they are purified by b^ing Buparated from gross or fe0 
uloiit mutters ; but those things which are naturally whit^ 
while undergoing processes of atiU gi^eater refinemenj 
merely change fi-om one grade or degree of wbiteneas 
another — in many cases, from only the bare tinge 
stiperiority to tho fiiU-color of perfoction. 

From tho things eaten and dnmk, to the things off 
which and out of which we cat and drink, there is so sho^ 
a distance, that we may here very properly pay some littli 
attention to the coIofh of both crockery and glass-ware 
Has any one ever vHecn, or haft any one any desire to se 
m black dinh, a black plate, a black cup, a black sanoer, 
black pitcher, a black tni*6en, a black bowl^ a black gob>| 
lot, or a black wine-glass i* No; the more usual and appro4 
priato color of all these things is white; and if we wonUH 
enjoy our ilinncr, and be folly benefited by it, there mustbtl 
no black tliiuif upon the tabic; and more especially is it n%* 
ocRsarv and desirable, when we sit down to partake of th# 
substantially good things of this Hfe, that thsre be no blacl^ 
person in the cbning room — no swarthy guest, nor negrqi 
waiter. Pure porceltMn, DelXt-ware, China-ware and stonf^ 
ware — all of glittering and spotless whiteness — ari% 
among other things, quite indispensable to everj wdH 
furnished side-board. Even the oaaters, the salt^^ellara,^ 
tlu^ knives, the forks, and the spoons, must be burnished 
brightly, so that they, too, may both be and appear afl 
white as possible. i 

In many other important particulars do men oonstan^ 
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«shM their mstinctiTe and salntary preference for White. 
We mfij look at the houses in our own country — in the 
tJnited States, in Great Britain, in Germany, in Russia, in 
I^ODOe^ in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal; we may examine 
those in Asia, in Africa, in South America — ^in all parts of 
fiM world, indeed, where houses have ever been built; but 
oowbere may we find a black house — a house of which ei- 
ther the exterior or the interior, as finiiihed by the owner, 
by the architect, or by the painter, hixs been subjected to 
the polluting and pestilential process of nitrification. On 
the contrary, in many bxge cities, as, for instance, in Lis- 
haa, in Calcutta, in Tunis, and in Buenos Ayres, almost 
€v«snr house is white, both within and without. 

Eten the bare thought of a black residence awakens 

within us feeling of dread and horror akin to those which 

jKffti so fatal to the many poor fellows who, in 175f>, 

•mn diabolically forced into the " Black Hole " of Cal- 

aitta. 

Ai having a direct bearing on the very interesting and 

i iQpQit&nt subject of white houses and white apartments 

^k it fikfiy be well to introduce, in this connection^ the follow- 

B ii^txtract from a letter recently written by a coirespon- 

B dflkl of the Liondon Builder, who, in speaking of the 

"Effidcts ci Colors upon Health," says: 

**ftam aerend yean' obaervatioii in rooms of Tarions sizes, uBod as 
■mafcctnring rooms, mid oooupied by fiamfllas for twelve hours per 
kf, IlocQid that the workers who ocoapied those raoin» which had 
ll^ viDdowB with large poaea of glass in the lour sides of the room« 
•» iil tbe ittn's rajB pttDuetzated through the room dtmng the whole 
% wnn much morre healthy than the workers who occupied rooma 
fitted tEom one side only, or rooms lighted thfOQ^ rery small pones 
of ^tm, I obserred another Tezy wngnlftr fact, niimely, that the wor- 
ba irtio occupied one room were Teiy oheerM and healthy, while 
ttaooeqiien of another similar room, who were emplo^rcd on 
^wm ktad of work» were all inclined to melancholy, ind compMu- 
•lofpimitQ tba forehead and eyes, and were often ill and tiuable to 
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work. Upon exmnming the rootnB in quefltion, I foimd ihcy ' 
equaHj waLl Tentilatod and Hghted ; I oonld not disooyer anythmg ftbonl 
the dmiimge of the premineii that oonld affect tbfi one room i 
than the other; but I obMrred thiit the room ooonpled by the J 
worktsTfi wm wboUx whitowaahed* and the room ooonpiad bj 1 
ftncholy workers WM oolored with jeOow oohre, 

I hftd the yellow odiM all wmibed ofl^ and the wulk and o«Olqp~ 
whitewashed. The worketB ever niter felt more oheerfol and 
After nriftlring this disoorerf, I extended my obeerrMtioti to a i 
of smaller rooms and gartetfl, and fcmnd^ without esoeptioii, * 
oootipiorg of the white room« wore muoh morehealtSiy than i 
piers of the yellow or bufT colored roomu; and I snooeeded in f 
ooonpiers of the yellow rootoB to chnnge the color for whitefiiMlul 
always found a corresponding improvement in the health and i 

I uf the oocnpieFB. FVom these obaarralio&B I would reepectfolly i 
lunt to the aathotities of gcboola, neyltuiui, and hoepitak, to eachj 

^ ^elloWi bulf, at isiyihing approaching to yellow, ae the grand coh 

I of the interior of their btiildinga. " 

Various writerfl of high repute^ iome At one time, 
gome at another, have nned ceriam tenns as the Bymbola 
I or types of White and Black, reepoctively; and, from 
I termB thus used, the following selection is oflered 
I lairly representing this laconic but very Huggeative met 
od of defining the two extremely opposite principleii 
things now under consideration; 



White. 

God.. 

Heayen ..... 

jDay 

[light 

[Good 

[iTirtne 

I Right...... . 

I Knowledge. . 
i^Pnidence , . . . 
[Ijnergy...... 

f Progress . * * . 
' ImproYement 



Bla^ck. 
Devil 
Hell 

Night 

DarknesH 

Evil 

Vic© 

Wrong 

FoUy 

Ignorance 

Improvidence 

Inertness 

Retrogreasion 

Deterioratioa 



White. B] 

Wealth Want 

Abtmdance . . Beggary 

Affluence Pauperism 

Honor Imommj 

Glory Bhame 

Liberty Slavery 

Freedom . . • . Sutgectioa 
Indep^idence Yasoalflge 
Sovereignty.. Suhordmati 
Friendiliip. . . Enmity 

Kindness Cruelty 

Humanity . . . BrntaUty 
Fortitude.... Fear 
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Bdetj. *I>anger 

.Failtire 
.Poverty 

. Defeat 
[Candor. .... - Duplicity 

'^Ttoth Error 

Veracity Falsehood 

Modesty Obscenity 

Chastity* . . . .Liceatiousness 
Innocence , . , Guilt 
Vmgmnce . , , Fetor 
deuiHness . .Filthiness 

K«Btness Nastinesa 

SoWiaty Dnmkenness 



Whiti, 
Harmony » , . . Diecord 

Peace. ., War 

Courage Cbwardice 

jSIirth. Melancholy 

Gayety Gloom 

Gladness . » . . Grief 
Delif^fKt ..... Horror 

Rapture.. .... Wretchedness 

Happiness, , .Jiflisery 

LoYe Hatred 

Hope. ..... .Despair 

Weal Woe 

Felicity Agony 

Bliss .Torment 



» 



I 



Considered, then, in the incalculable anipHtude and 
multiplicity of the meanings which belong to it, what is 
"VThite? Precisely what, in the preceding pages, it has 
been represented to be — a thing of Life, Health, and 
Beaaty; a thing of Hope, Mirth, and Merit; a thing of 
Improvement, Progress, and Permanence; a thing of 
Goodness, Glory, and Grandeur; a thing of Harmony 
SoWiniity, and Perfection; a thing of Amiability, Peace, 
lad Heaven-bom Excellence; a thing of Sympathy, At- 
traction, and Delight; a thing of Innocence, Yirtue, and 
Polity; a thing of most wholesome EnchantmentB, Bene- 
fits, and Blessings: a thing worthy to be eternally Loved, 
C3<mrt6d, Kissed, Caressed, Embraced, Cherished, Pro- 
teddd, Increased, Multiplied and lleplemshed 

Komerons other instances might be cited to show that, 
ubile Black is one of the worst of bad things, and 
IB under the bitter and blasting ban of Nature, White is 
one of the best of good things, and is under the especial 
ud all-powerful protection of Heaven. But, for thifl 
diipter, already much lengthened beyond the limits aa- 
Bgnad it, we mnst now find a coBclusion. 
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Hencofortb, who, in the counoilfl of our nation » shall be 
HO idicjtic or no impndont, so tl<*ceitM or ao audacioiia^ 
m) demagogicftl or Ki) (It-^'enerato, so BhumclesB or ao rep* 
rttbatc, as to domoiid that America shall beoome tbd 
thuatro of a forcibly and p-^^autical orju'aiiized Bystem ol 
amfllgainatioE between j/ond and evil, and that the per^ 
nicioua blackness of the Aftican shall, by acts of Ou^ 
greiS, be placed upon an oqiiahty with the salutary white* 
ness of the Caiicaftian ? — as if, forsooth, a thinj^ so impoa^ 
sibk^ in uatiiro could bo feasible in legislation ! If awe 
National and State lo^^slatiires are still haunted by the 
proKcnce of f^honlH and ogres who persist in howling out 
dniuauds BO olIioiis and preposterous as these, thoee 
ghouls and ogres must at once give way to men of oonimon 
Honse, to men of clear heads and practicable ideas, who, 
rccogidxini^' the fact that the whole universe is but an n^ 
'gregation of over-obvious and immutablo distinctions, will 
not waste time, nor render tlieniKolves ridiculous, by at- 
tempting to annul or modify the irrovocal>le decrees of fate* 

Scarcely possible is it, within the compass of a single 
language, to 6nd words of suiHcient number and force to 
reprehend with adequate severity that particular class of 
demagoguoB who are here but too feebly, too imperfectly 
denounced* In the midst of their career of criminal folly, 
let the execrable two-tlurds majority of the Black Con- 
grem, who have so sliarnelesBly and so wicke^lly proposed to 
strike fi-om all tnir State Constitutions, and from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the blest and sacred word 
Wiite, pause for a few moments, and listen to the manly 
and significant protests of their insulted and aroused con- 
stituentB, 

Thifl day, indeed, may the stentorian voioea of thai^ 
greater and better portion of the American people, point-J 
ing toward Hartford and New Haven, and directly a<l 
JreBBing the Blaok Congressi be heaixl pithily exelaimin^^ 
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m e&ct — Bemember the result of the late election in 
Connecticut f Observe how gloriously the White Bepub- 
licuki and the Loyal Democrats, acting together in a 
Bfixii of most laudable and patriotic harmony, have 
B»Ted the State from irreparable disgrace. Nepr at hand 
ii thd time for this opportune and wholesome lesson of 
Oonsiicticut to be carried into every other State of the 
«rican Union I Since the old Bepubhcan party has 
en debased into a black and vile-smelling negro party, 
I u a party, has forfeited all just claims upon us lor sup- 
t; aow it may take care of itself ; from this time forward, 
J are firmly resolved not to have anything whatever to 
with it, nor for it; only, as a solemn duty which we 
Owe to the commonwealth and to ourselves, we are deter- 
to use every legitimate means in our power to di- 
it, to defeat it» and to destroy it ! Untrue to its 
on, fiilse to the faith of its founders and its followers, 
i Republican party may henceforth look for the pre- 
rions hfe and maintenance which yet await it, to the 
\ and to such other Black Republicans as may un- 
itely encTimber and curse with their presence our 
wuaon country! Assembling together the better ele- 
Mit« (»f the old Republican party, in affiliation with the 
I«y»l Democrats, (and sloughing oflf, and puHhing out, all 
Hack Hepublicans, Copperheads, and Seoessionisis) it is 
<>ar purpose to form a TVTiite RepubHcan party* one of 
^fanetions of which shall be the early bringing, and 
^ perpetual keeping, of the whole continent of North 
Ajflfirica under one good republican government — pre- 
Q»ly BQch a good republican government as is provided 
for in tbe Constitution of the United States — to be pre- 
J <rid^ Ofer and controlled, from first to last, and all the 
^tHdufdvely by men who inherit the natural greatness 
^"^ glory of unsidhed descent from the pure white races! 
^i^tl strike from an American Constitution the heo- 
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yen-bom and immacnlate word White I No, no, nen 
never; this beautiful and salutary monosyllable (one 
the best terms recorded lA the annals of time, one of t 
most elegant and sublime vocables of the English U 
goage) must be preserved in fall vigor and force as i 
palladium of an elevated and progressive American mi 
hood. Bather than that the sorry-witted and reorei 
members of the Black Congress should busy thenun]: 
in the base attempt to strike from the archives of lii 
country the pure and precious word White, infinii 
better would it be i( at once, they would but take serv 
in striking from themselves their own dundcal and i 
graded heads I 

Countless ages ago, Qod was pleased to create the TS 
odon, the Mylodon, the Glyptodon, and numerous oil 
gigantic quadrupeds, ilot a single representative of whi 
can now anywhere be found, save only in fossQ fen 
Previously, or subsequently, or at the same time, he ai 
created a certain species of black bipeds, of the ges 
homo^ to whom he allotted, as the proper period of tb 
aggregate existence upon the earth, a fixed number of oi 
turies, the last of which is now rapidly approaching I 
indeed, it be not the one now actually drawing to a doc 
and with the last day of which will inevitably pass awl 
forever, the last servile and slothful scion of the House 
Ebony — a most slavish and shabby sdon, fitted finsB 
and from the first, like all of his fugitive and forgot^ 
fore&thers, only for fossilizationi 
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! flKBTILE BA8EXE88 AKD BEGGABY OF THE BULOKB. 

^avfer Into fti6 lUglitMt daiiger of mi lzisiirr«cU(Hi ot tho b1ji.vc«. The 
^ tf illif«>7 10 tlM wMta msD, Wlutisirer littlo good tbcrc i« tn tbo >7b- 
liliele xtimn tuu bAd ; wlifle moit df tho evU hu fatlm to Iki wMte tnfto'a 
fMAi'f (Tdk BtMer ui A'ew OKeonj; ^po^ BO. 

WlkAl cui ennoble eota, or al&TM, or oowardi 7 
AlMl x&ot *U the bkwd of aa th« Hflrvnuda.— BofX. 



P 



Tbe coward aUve I we paM him by. — ^BUBRSk 



IQi the negro, in Africa, in the year 1G20, fastening 
upon both himBelf and his posterity the condition 
petnal bondage, allowed himself, an a guarantee of 
Isiye and prodigions dastardy, to be brought in 
I all the way across the Atlantic^ — it waa then that, 
p first time, was reached the uttermost depth of 
I degradation. That the negro had, and has, al- 
been a slave in his own country or elsewhere, 
|ing to the habitat or |r>umeyingB of bis master, 
llmown; but it was only when, as tho cringing tool 
I meaner sort of white men, lie came to America, 
|i abfiequiousness and pusillanimity began to as- 
monstrous proportions. 

|l11 the miscreants and outcastfi who have brought 
Able disgrace upon mankind, the slave is at once 
loii despicable and the most infamous. To be a 
Bl the white man, yet, if possible to be a slave ex- 
from the necessity of labor, has always been the 
f Mnbition of the negro — not less so now than it 
thousand years ago, and Dot less ho then than 
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it is now. Does the reader demand proofb of fho 
toundingly disgusting fticts ? Proo& of one part i 
statement are already too notorious to require z 
tion ; proofis of the other part are here adduced. 

Under date of July 3, 1858, the Frontier (Texas) 
said : 

*'Wh]lein attendanoe on the DiBtrict Court, inTainiitC 
one day of the pxevions week, we witnessed the ceiemonieB 
oooasion of a firee negro, named Jeziy, Toliintarily going into s 
He came into coart cheerfoUy, and there stated, in answer ik 
tions propoonded by the oonrt, that he knew the conseqaeDoe 
act— that he had selected as his master W. M. Bobinson, i 
any compulsion or persaasion, bat of his own free will and f 
Two gentlemen came in and stated nndor oath that they had 
his petition at his request, and that the gentleman he had • 
as his master, was a good citizen and an honorable man. J< 
a fine looking 'negro, some forty years of age, and appean 
smart" 

The following legal notice was duly advertisi 
BogersYille, Tennessee, at the time indicated in tfa 
Tertisement itself. 

"TwrmoK iob VoLXTiiTABr Ekblitkhsmt.— ^ Chancery at 1 
vifle, IlsnneMee.-- Bkk, a iun ov oolob, axd Wizjjam MttjiSB, ] 
Notice is hereby given that Ben, a man of color, has this da 
his Petitibn in onr said Conrt, asking to become the slave of tl 
Miller, nnder an act of the Qeneral Assembly of said State^ ] 
the 8th of March, 1858. 

E. 0. FAIN, 
Clerk and Master in CftoMi 
"A%29tt,185a'' 

In a paragraph headed " Departure of Etnancx 
Negroes — Don't Want to Leave" the Lynchburgh 
ginia) BepubUcan, only a little while before the outi 
of the great rebellion, said : 

** On Sunday last, a crowd of not less than one thoosand & 
assembled on the basin to take leave of the negroes belonging 
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I of Qie late Kr. Francis B, Shfuiklcford, of Amhenl Coo&t^^ 
iho, in M«ord&noe with tlie will of the d^ceased^ wero aboul to d&- 
pift, by WKj of the cahaI, for a free State. The whole nnmber «ei 
frw vai forty-foTii, men, women, and children, but only thirty-seven 
Wl> thi baianoG preferring to remain in fierritnde in Old Virginiit, 
nther thui enjoy their freedom elsewhere. Some of thoae who did 
1*IT© weit thrown on the boat by main force, ao mnch opposed were 

»tfcc7 to Ivarmg, and many expresaed their determination of retnm- 
^ (o Virginia as soon aa an opportunity offered." 
in 11 



Daring tlie proceedings uf the Legislature of Virginia, 
' h the early part of 185U, 



**lfi, Seddon presented the petition of Critty^ a free negrOi eman* 
^^■Ifij by the will of Elizabeth Woodson, late of Powhatan- Gritty 
iitirid of f^'cedom, and wunta to become a slave again. " 

"Sir. Eenold presented the petition of Frank Harman for his toI- 
Hdttj enslATement." 

"ttr. Whit(9 presented the petition of Jeese Spencer, a free negio, 
^ U allowed to enalave himaeLL'* 

The Eichmond Enquirer^ of June, 1665^ informed us 
tbt, 

'^Aboat three years ago, Mias Anne W. TaHafeiro, of King Wil- 
■^Coontgri Virginia, esuuidpated 40 negroea, giving eftch $150. 
^ vne placed in a QpAker mttleme&t in Ohio, by B. W. 8cott» 
•Wcttior of the estate. A few weeke since, Mr. Bcott had occnaion 
to viiit fhem <m btiaineBS, and fonnd them in a wretched condition, 
•^ftw* itarnng. One of the children had been Btolen, and several 
M £ed for want of attention and the neceesurieii of life. They 
°*M 1^ Soott to allow them to retom with him to Virginia and 
jftfetodftveiy.** 

Id 1858, the Lomsrille Cot/ner, in an article beaded 
"Betnnung to Slavery," eaid 

**By ihfi will of the late David Glass, of this city, hia nej^roes who 
''■^M to go to Liberia were ordered to be Rct free npon arriving at the 
••* '^ IS years. In accordance with the proviraona of this will, two 
•* fi*t aegjo men were manumitted by the Comity Conrt, and deliv- 
**^*«>lifcc Coiwan, the agent of the Kemtncky Colonization Society. 
V. C, Harted with them a few days ago. When they reiMshed Lex* 
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ington, tlioy cxprefisod a vnsh to eeo one of tbeb ycmng ttdsM 
^ho rt^Bided there. Mr* Cowim readily acceded to tliis reqnest 
they did aot rotiim, Mr. C. went after tliem, when they pocdl 
refaaed to go to Liberia, Tlicy have retum^jd to this city, bii< 
executor of 3Ir. GlaBu's estate has taken charge of them* Thei 
&U back on the heins and probably be Bold. '* 

TTie New Orleans Picayune of February, 1859, said 

(^ In the Mi£8i£6ippi Legiglature^ on the let inBt, Mr, Snmtt, 
the Connnitti^ on Propositi ona f\nd GiieTftQoes, to whom im 
f<aTcd the petition of William Webster, a free negro, to be perm 
to becomij the slave of Dr. Athnald Ball, of Charleetoru TalhihA 
Coimtji l^Ii^aisKippi, reported the same back to the HouBe wittLI 
i-ecommenciing that the same become a hiw. EeeoiTcd and a^ril 
BiU passed." ^i 

Accordiiig to thG KaslniOe Banner, of Mcu'cb, 1851 

<* William Bass, a free person of color, residing in the IHetxi 
Marlborough, hae petitioBed the General Assembly of Bonth C 
]iaa, praying to become a alaTe. ' ' 

Tlie Memphis Bulletin^ of September, 1868, Bftid : 

*' About thirteen months ago, a bright mulatto girlbelongui 
Mrs. J. P, Fryor, ran off from Memphis and went to Ciniaiu 
where ahe remained for oTer a year. About two daya ago she to 
tarily returned to this city and delivered herself np to Mr, J, W. 
kinson, a Mend of the family^ requesting him to write to Mr. E. 
Farkham, who lives near La Grange^ and ia the father of Mra. Pi 
and who r^'tired the girl, to come down to Memphie and r^odve 
aguin into aLavery, as she preferred alavery to Cincinnati freed 
The girl ie named Ennly, and is well known in thin city. Sheaayi 
bad a hard time in Cincinnati — that ahe wae sick a good deal and fb 
& great difference in having a master and mistresB to take care of 
when sick, and having to take care of herself She says abt 
away from Memphis, and had to ran away from Cincinnati to 
back. The foregoing facta may be relied on aa authentic. By v 
ence to om- Chancery advertiBempnte, there will be found anothei 
Btftnce of voluntarily seeking to return to slaveij, in the eaae 
girl named Hannah, with the laet<8 of which we are not aoqualnt 

In a poi^agrtiph headed *' Preferred Slavery to 
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dbm," the GiUTeston (Tex&B) Netm^ of Jannary 5, 1861^ 

BMd: 

'On 'Puesdiiy List, n negro TroniiiTi T:nmr«l MarLTirot amvu'l here 
ftv}iB Ooimecticnt« t^'^cirniipflTiTiiiy: ilisR Eilun Le»M i^TatidiLiLnghttfr of 
M Smm Hccgan) is luer slaTe. This woman MAr^&ret was grran by 
OoL MotgiB to his gnutddrnghter, nod accompnmed her to Oomiee- 
iMiU b 1M9. when Mi« Lee WM » cJxil^ «^ Bhe WM tli«n gmoihff 
ftrndosL Diiriiig thia period of foortaen jeen» ehe has lired m ^va^ 
sou pkfta of the free8tfttee» eigojtag her freedom the same aa others 
of b«r color. Leonxing that her former mtetreea waa about to rettim 
kmide in Texas, she went back to her and aaked the privilege of 
MOanspoiiTmg her and of rc^ommg her lormer condition as a akye. 
flbo wia told hy CoL Morgan that abe ocndd live here in no other con- 
dite than aft a Bbve^ and thai ahe would at anj time be liable to be 
. i^ She, howereri pernted in retarmng, as she said ahe preferred 
' to be a iiaTe in the South, rather than have her &eedom in the 
Xatfh" 

The New York Evening Post, of April 30, 1860, under 
ttie hioading "A Negbo Father Desibeb to Sell hib 

, CfilLDBESf DTTO SeIIFDOH — A DbSFEBATB KeNCONTRE TUE 

I GoKOBQussjcs,"' said: 

•'A difficulty occurred on Saturday evening last in that part of Ctn- 
Biaiuti known as Backtown, which arose tram the following circtun- 
■■iOGAa : A negro named Frank Bnckner called at the house of ^laiy 
aoiaao]!, a negress, and demanded the custody of his two children, 
I ^QBgiog that since the death of their mother they Imd been of no 
larticnlar Talne to himt and he was determined to sell them into 
'I'Tenr and realize a handsome thing out of thenu This very unnn- 
IqiI sod hard-hearted desire on the part of the lathoTr so roused the 
^■liaigs of the woman Emerson, that she seized a skiUet and com- 
■■Med pich a vigorons onslaught upon Buckner fchut he fled incon- 
'>*«!% from the premises. About half an hour snbseqnently he 
'■fttared to return, this timet however, provided with a huge bowie- 
™^ the brtLndishing of which he supposed would indmidiite the 
AiBKQiiian Hary from any farther use of the culinary utensil ; bnti 
™t^ of quieting hei^ it only added the more to her aggravation, 
*o4 okUing upon a second female who oocnpied an fuljoining apart- 
^*Blk the twain mt upon Buckner and came nigh using him up, 
'W he monagedto gsiin the mastery by foiling them both to the 
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floor with Ms knife ; and but for the timely arriral of the polioi^ M 
vould have killed them ontrif^ht. As it was, each of the women, ^ 
well i&s Buckuer kiiiiBelf, were badly hurt, he from, the eJfectB of tfl 
skillet, and they ^nm the knifa They were all Looked up in ti| 
fitation-honse to await an exomimLtion." 



\ 



Gkivemor Hammond, of South Carolina, who, like ^ 
the other elaTeholders of the Southom States, otight i 
have had more common deeency than to wish to be t]| 
centre (or anything else) of the exceedmgly foul aq 
noxious surroundings of negroes and negro slavery, say 

''Sometimes it happens that a negro prefers to gfye np his fimsl 
rather than separate &om his master. I have known snch inai 



Here follows something unique and exquisit-e. In IBS 
the Rev. Daniel Worth, of North Carolina, a truly estix 
able old geiitleniaii] who was born and reared in Gmlf* 
Coimty, began to preach against slavery, and to circ 
frnti-slaveiy literature — especially a work entitled " 
Impending Crisis of the South/' He was arrested, 
prisoned, fined $3,000, and then banishi+d from the Si 
with the judicial warning that the penalty of his seooiil 
offence, if committed, would be death 1 His trial ai^ 
conviction took place in Grcensborough, about sinelj 
miles west of Raleigh. Wliat occurred immediately ftfW 
the court had sentenced the good old man, may be learBO' 
by reading the following extract fi^om the Greensboroq^ 
correspondence of the New York Herald ^ under date ^ 
January 4, 1860 : 

'* After Worth was coiiTict<?.d, the alavefl of this place gave a gr***^ 
banquet in honor of the eTent, to which the Court and Bar and mftC^ 
of onr prominent citizens were invited. It was truly a mngrti^fttf 
affair, and the table would Imve done credit to a Fifth Ayeuue ptl«>4 
To Rhow you the feeling of the negroes, a idaye belonging to Cokm^ 
E. P. Jones, a large tobftcco manufacturer of this pUce, romorit*^ 
that he could rc^ad his Bible as weU as Worth, and he pmyed to tM 
Iiord to let all the Aboiitiamsta be hung, becao&e if it were not 
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ItailiiAiBMteriroQldnGibe ImV m tlricl «tt flie abTv ; and Uul 
Im loved Uie Lord the b«t and Ilk tmwtrr iiest» and lialed am AboHI^ 
tifioiM ¥ont imd the dcrfl next** 

H neaven spares the life of the author of the book 

[^«^boTe mentioned, he hopes to be able to induce the State 

Jf North Ciirohim (hifi own dear native land) to repair^ 

a measure at least, the wrong it did to Daniel "Worth ; 

hat is to 8Q.J, he means to ask tbat the whole amount of 

^^e fine, with six per cent interest added, be refunded to 

tl« heirs of the brave and venerable Worth — who, hav* 

; undergone many barbarous persecutions at the hands 

>f alavery» has but recently quitted the scenes of earth. 

the sincere hope and confidence of being able to 

nder at least a modieoni of good service to a much 

er number of his countryxrfen, the same author also 

to solicit North Carolina and Massachusetts, 

ttua and New York, Georgia and PenuBylvania, 

ilftbama and Ohio, Virginia and Minnesota, Florida and 

liuoift, Texas and Maine, Tennessee and Oi'egon, Mfirj- 

iMd and California, and, indeed, every other State of the 

United States — or rather, he means to sohcit the people 

*f America at large — to sweep away from themselveSy 

[■«liiiekly, thoroughly, and forever, every trace and vestige 

oi the negro race. 

Iti perfect keeping with the last foregoing extraeti !■ 
tie foDriwing item, headed *' An Abolitionist Betrayed by 
Slates," from tbe Raleigh (North Carolina) Reguter^ of 
Kavmlier 12, 1859 : 

'^We l«ani from a IHcnd thftt a nmn who B&ys his nftme ia John B. 
*UliMD8 has h^tx arrested and contititd in HillRboroni^b jail, on tk 
*«Wl(Hf of tampering with alavea. He iii alxiut 25 yeaiu of aj;©, and la 
^^Itagaaa book-agent, lie wnn tirkr h^traiinl by tUives to ichorn 
^ emmwiSmted his Ahfilitkm ntntitntmts. He wuh still in Jail on tlie 
^ We would not be aurprint d to bi-ar that ho has hwm lynched, 
7lfill b&, if he should 
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So much — without the imneceseary nmltiplication 
instiiiicGs — BO much for the groveHing servility of the | 
Bogroes before the war. How did they act daring thaj 
progTOBS of actual hostilities ? As a mass, witli 
an Gxcoption, what were they, indeed, but 

*' A set of dmpldioDS and BupeistitiouB sneaks ?** 

It is time that many negroes were enrolled or 
on the Bide of the Union ; but not one of them 
the character of a soldier from any patriotic impn 
admonition — not one of them was either a tmo Iot 
Liberty, or a genuine hater of Slavery, On the cont 
they all sought the camp from venal motives, and from] 
an absurd and cowanlly diRposition to bo |>laced beyond! 
any furtlier necoH«ity to labor. The exceeding baseness) 
of their natural predilections and proclivities, and ih«l 
unparalleled infamy of their real purposes and proc 
ings, are revoltingly apparent in the following extracts. 

Soon after the rebel assault on Foii Sumter, in April, 
18C1, the Ricbmorid Enquirery under the beading of "Th< 
Blue Coctode Worn by Negroes," said : 

* «*We leom Jh»m the Southertknr^ q p^per publiahed at Boliva 
Tetm,| that the^ Degroes of A. S. Coleman, Enq., of that place, crea 
qui to a AOBsation in that town a fow daya ago, bj appearing in 
streets with blue cockadea on their hats. It leamu 15rom Mr, 
man tliot they r«que«ted the priTilogo of wearing tbem, aa Uiej^ 
to show Uieir contempt for the AboHdoniBte, and their lovie fotr 
native Sontlu" 

Early in the month of May, 1861, the MobOe Ac 

in an announcement of the names of certain ** Sul 
to the Southern Loan,'* published the following 
gram : 

*• DiMOFOMB, April 26, 1861. 
**Two negroefl of Marengo have lakon f900 of the Confede 
Loan. Peteff the property of Mrs* Ann Tarbert, and a blackHinit] 
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tidfODg BjD, took $400 ; and (he foreman of A. U&tch, K^., on his 
ihatetkn pit Aicola, took $500 , Some of our moHt wetUthy plankre 
kv»iiol tiken a doUar» and otheie that are able to take thousandB, 
hm oaiij raheeribed $50 to $100. Shame on the paiTintkm of our 
vfaBby men, that the negroes ahould be more pabiotic than they.'* 

iboat the same time, the Montgomery (Alabama) 
ifW, in a paragraph ironically entitled "Lo! The Poor 
SliTi,*' said : 

*'WilHani, a slaTe belonging to oiir iownsmsm^ Dr. W« H. Biyea, 
^ tDTeeted one hundred and Mty dolhuB in the Cunfedemte States 
Lqu Bonds." 



Just after the farce of Secession had been enacted in 
I Xomfliana^ tJie New Orleans Ficayune^ speaking of '*Tlio 
t foor African and the Confederate Loan," said : 



^P yb. Xsox, Pieeident of the Centrtd Bank, and Chairman of the Board 
■ of Wd Cotmniaaionei'St this mornings on the steps of the Centnd 
^ Bttk, when the foUowing ccmversation tnsned : 

***0ood morning, Mr. Enox ; I am told yon have some Sonthem 

»tefed0nej bonds tot sale.' 
'**Tei, Albert, tht loati isnai aU takarit althongh it is being rapidly 
«b«nbed for/ 
** * Well, Mr. Enox, I want to lake some. I have got three hnndred 
^^Oin which I have aayed ont of my earnings in odd limes, and I 
^^ to pnt it in these bonds, if yon will let me.' 

** 'You cannot do so without your master's consent/ replied Mr, 
^J*ox, 'but if he is wiUing, there will be no difficulty about iV 

''Albert went out» found his master, obtained his conKent, and the 
^'^^^ of the loan subscription ehow three hundred doUara of coupon 
^fU subscribed for and paid 'by Sumuel G. Hadaway, trustee fbr 
^ tkve Albert,' and with the money of All>ert 

•-Alfred, the sLiTe of Colonel W. Crfiwf(»rd Bibb, being told of 
™*»ff rabecxiption, drew out one hundred dollars which he had on 
*^Oti^ and subscribed for coupon bonds for that amount" 

Tie following item appeared in the Charleston Mercury 
May 28, 1861 : 

%e free colored men of Charleston hare contributed $450 to 
9* 
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the oanie of th« Sooilh. The i 
witti which this obuss of our popolaticni haTS ahrajs devoted 
labor and their means to promote the aeibtj of the St»l6b !■ 
honorable to themselYee and gratifying to the commimllgr." 

A correspondent of the New York Herald^ writing 1 
Montgomery, Alabama, under date of Febmazy 14^ 1 
said: 

'* I am informed that the Gk>Yemor of this State baa veoei^ 
letter ttom. a *head man' on a plantation, who bbjb he faaa 
drilling sixty of his master's men, on moonlight nights and Sob 
and with his master's permission is now ready to go to Foft Mi 
and do all he can for his master against *the damned bnokram i 
Uonists,' who haye done so muoh to oat off Sam's priyileges.'' 

The Philadelphia Enquirer^ under date of Jul] 
1861, speaking of the battle of Bull Bun, said : 

"Upward of 12,000 negroes were employed to work on the inte 
ments of Manassas, and aboat the same nnmber were emplog 
work on the intrenohments at Bichmond. 

« Our informant is the owner of a large nmnber of slayea, am 
required to ftimish a certain number of them to wodc £6r the I 
eyery day. 

** There are two regiments of well-drilled negroes at TMftltwuii 

The Bichmond Examiner^ in the summer of 1861, i 
artide in reference to " The Free Colored Men of 
ginia^'* said : 

'*Alist of thirly-fiye worthy firee negroes of this dty, who 
offered thehr services in the work of defence, or in any other oi] 
required, has been sent in to the Oaptain of the Woodis BIfk 
We noticed tsolored men in xmiform. They came as mnsioiaoi 
the Georgia troops.** , 

In harmony with the foregoing account from 
Examiner, the Bichmond Enquirer y about the same { 
in an article entitled ''Negroes Volunteering/' said : 

"^Vee negroes in Amelia Oonnty haye offered themselmt 
Qoyemment for any servioe. In oar neighboring cily of Fetenifa 
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tioimidsBd free negroes offiBrad for anywofik that mi^t be assigned 
to tiien, either to fight under white offioeis, dig ditches, or anything 
tbtooold Bhow their desire to serve Old Virginia. In the same city, 
anegio hackmaA came to his master, and insisted, with tears in his 
ejei, that he should accept all his savings, $100, to help eqoip the 
Kobnieea. The free negroes of Chesterfield have made a similar 
ptopoBiiicnL Snch is the spirit, among bond and free, thiongh the 
vbole of the State." 

Shamelesaly boasting of tbe n^roes' scandalous and 
criminal devotion to slavery, the New Orleans Crescent^ 
iMm after the general outbreak of hostilities, in an article 
entitled '' Slaves with the Confederate Army," said : 

"Tom, the slave of onr citizen James H. Phelps, took a fimcy to 
go nldiering, and his master willingly gratified him, and Tom was 
Mgiged by Captain Koontz, of the De Soto Bifles, to attend him 
ftroogti the war. There are hundreds of other slaves like Tom gone 
to m the Yankees. Tom's highest ambition appears to be to kill a 
IiDkee." 

Under the heading ''Black Troops in the Eebel Army," 
fl»e Hartford (Connecticut) Times published a letter, 
^>ted at Pittsborough, Chatham County, North Carolina, 
May 10, 1861, trom which the following is an extract : 

"Erety free negro in this coimty, so &r as I can learn, has en- 
Kited to fight the Abolitionists, and there are enough to make a regi- 
IB^ All the slaves who can obtain consent have -also enlisted." 

An instance of the remarkable solicitude and faithful- 
ness with which the negroes befriended the Union sol- 
ders during the war, is furnished in the following item, 
which appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, of January 
28,1865: 

"A oorporal and fonr men, escai)ed Tankee prisoners from Flor- 
^ce, South Carolina, were captured near Elizabethtown, Bladen 
^^ty, North Carolina, last week, endeavoring to cross the Cape 
^«tt, making their way to Newbem. They were detected by a negro, 
who gave information of their whereabouts, and were delivered to tho 
'>'°htaiy authorities at Wilmington on Friday." 
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Of the faint-heariedness and poltroonery of the x 
groes, an officer of one of the Michigan regiments wrc 
to the National (Washington) Intelligencer, on the U 
of August, 1862, as follows : 

"I witnessed their drill exercise a short time before leaTlng P 
Boyal, and it was truly amnsing. During the exerdsee, tliey pt 
tised them in the manual of arms and loading and fixing blank a 
ridge ; and when the command *fire' was giyen, neady one half 
the line squatted and dropped down, fiightened at the ncnee ot i 
guns in their own hands. I also conversed with seYeral of the 
They told me they never expected it of the Yankees to make th 
fight ; that they oould not fight ; 'me drap right down gone dmi 
getsoskeeredT" 

But for the intolerably disgraceful and disgosti 
scenes which would be certain to await us, we mi^t fi 
low the chicken-hearted negroes from the drill-ground* 
the battle-field, where, (as at the abortive attempt 
undermine and blow up Petersburgh, in Virginia, on i 
80th of July, 1864, when '' the black troops broke and flc 
a demoralized mob, to the rear, their white officers, w 
strove in vain to rally them, being nearly all cut off/') ^ 
should find them, on all occasions, enfeebled with &i 
quivering with fright, skulking vnth trepidation, m 
otherwise behaving vnth the most shameless and u 
pardonable cowardice. 

He who says that the negro ever was, is, or can be, 
brave man, gives expression to as great an absurdity 
would be uttered by the asserter thdt soot is as wh: 
and pure as snow, or that coal is of the color and cons 
tence of cream. It is in the very nature of the negro 
be an arrant coward; and to expect I^'tti at any time, 
under any circumstances whatever, to evince even a pai 
able degree of valor or courage, is to regard as possil 
that which, in the wise dispensations of Providence, 
absolutely impossible. 
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Ko form nor power of speech is adequat© to a snfficient 
wprobation of ancb unnatural and mfamous cmnes, on 
tbe ptft of the blacks, as are brought to onr notice in 
insay of the foregoing extracts. It has been enough to 
4unfoimd us to see — and yet, even in this nineteenth 
eentmr, we hare seen — negroes going before courts of 
iword, and there, with the most cringing baseness, beg- 
ging to be permitted to enslave forever, both themselves 
«uid their posterity I 

Others, to whom Freedom had been generously prof- 
fapei have we seen voluntarily remaining in slavery I 

We have seen others who were literally forced to accept 
liiherty as a thing of value ! 

Others have we seen denying the ownership of them* 
•di^es in the Free States, and, of their own accord, by 
Aiuiiige of residence, becoming the property of nogro- 
^Tcrs in the Slave States I 

We haTe seen others who were willing and even anx- 
I to sell their own free-bom children into a condition 
^ absolute and perpetual bondage ! 

Others, from whom the shackles of slavery have been 
*fedly removed, have we seen piteoualy imploring per- 
**^Bion to return to their ex-masters I 

We have seen others who, completely besmeared and 
^'^ttn'ttted with the slime of slavery, have manifefited for 
^^Mir masfters and mistresses far more regard than they 
•^^ entertained for their own feimiEes I 

Others have we seen obsequiously eager to subscribe to 
^bie TMt fund which was proposed for prosecuting with 
VtMseem the slaveholders' rebellion ! 

We have seen others "praying to the Lord to let all 
tte Abolitionists be hung," and declaring "that they loved 
^be Lord the best and their masters next, and hated the 
^KjliUonists worst and the devil next!" 

I have we seen exercising their indescribably vO© 
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and viilgar tongues with tlie fulsome aaimrancGB 
the J would do everything they could for their mosl 
against the "damned buckram Abcjlitiomstfll " 

Wo have seen others who took pleaBure in willfiillj 
ti-aying poor white Union prisoners, who had temporarilj* 
escaped confinement, and aTerring that their (the im* 
gtOBB*) "highest ambition was to kill Yankees! ** 

Yet these are the feUows — tell it not in Gath! — ^theoe 
are tho fellows who, upon terms of perfect equality, are 
at once to be aociaDy and pohtically adopted into the 
great family of the American poeple I These are the fel- 
lows — ^pubHsh it not in the Btreets of Aahkelonl^ — theae 
ore the feUowH who, without any manner of distincticm or 
qualiieatiou, are henceforth to be recognized and giteked 
as worthy citis&ens of the United States I Tliese are tlie 
fellows upon whom it is said we should at once confer the 
elective fraucbise ! These are the fellows in whose behalf 
we are audaciously asked to establish and support Freed- 
meu*s Bureatis and Negro Asylums ad infiuihim. Them 
ai*e the follows (so entirely and glaringly deserring of 
outlawry) in whose behalf the factious demagogues of 
the Black Congress have but recently been concoctllig 
and oonsum mating all manner of mean measures! 

Let the Black Congress, the American Congress now 
(or but recently) in session at Washington, the Congreti 
which finds so much time to legiKlate for negroes^ and so 
little time, or no time at all, to legislate for white mon« the 
Rump Congress, the Congress which believes in tasfttioii 
without representation, the Congress whicli devises and 
frames military estabhshments in times of peace, the Coii<- 
groM which, through a bUnd find malignant poUoy, 
woidd make a Poland or an Ireland of one section of our 
R6i>ublic, rather tlmn have it equally free and prosperous 
in every part, and greater in its totality than Uussia and 
England and aU Euro|>o combined — let thifl unworthy. 
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Nitted and Tindictive Congress beware I Ay, re- 
the late lofty and luminous lesson of Con- 
fieclieot — in beholtUno^ which it is easy to read an aveng- 
ing lumdwriting upon the wall — ^let the Black Conojess 
lloih blush and beware ! Its unpatriotic and degenerate 
mtmbes^ are, thank God, rapidly losing their prestige 
ifld power. The days which they are now so shamef ally 
Oinpending in unmerited and mawkish praise of the ne* 
gfoe^ are quickly passing away* Their wanton disregard 
<lftiie rights and interests of the whites, and theii* deep 
oaoem in the despicable affairs of the disserviceable and 
dflitiidoQmed blacks, are, after all, but temporary niis- 
otidb laid misfortunes to the commonwealth. After the ex- 
I^ofttion of the present term, respectively, of their official 
senioe, two-thirds or more of them must be remanded to 
tie pursuits of private life. Neither at home nor abrriad 
«hall they ever again have the oppoi'tunity either to be- 
toj or to miBTepresent the good people of America. 
^bsi perversely and dissolutely have they cast their lot 
^•UiUie demons of darkness; with the demons of dai^k- 
^Un let them at once, voluntarily or otherwise, slink into 
tte doleful shades of dishonor! 

America^ and all the other contijientB and islands, for 
"^Ut© men! Erebus for the negroes I Limbo for the 
*ildattoe«I Pandemonium for the Indians! Hades for 
ttis Chinese I and Tophet for all the other swarthy and 
^Qt^vperKMilored ghouLsI 

can be little doubt tbat our late ciiil war would 
r «nded much sooner, with far less loss of valuable 
('and treasure, and with infinitely greater honor and 
to America, had oui' Government, from the very 
fiwl outbreak of hostihtics, done full justice to itself by 
tftating both the negroes and their masters for exactly 
whit they were — direful enemies of the Repubhc ; and 
hj Tigoroiiidy operating with ample and irresistible bat- 
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leries of bltmderbasBes agamsi the one, and with 
eqnal number of formidable and effective bowitzd 
against tbe other ; only with tbie difference, tbat 
blimderbiisses sbonld haye been kept blazing away at 
blackfii, nntil tbere had not been left, in any State of 
Union, one Tital drop of negro blood ! 

It may not be qnestioned that an abnndance of 
petre, rightly appHed to the woolly-headB, would hal 
proved a most excellent means of miloosing the Gordii 
knot of American politico. By snob appHcataons, or 
other apphcations no less e£&cient, all the negroes, nd 
only of the Unlt^Bd States, but also of the whole woiii 
are deatined, erelong* to suffer the mortiferous penalti 
of their atrodously servile and criminal misdoings — tlM 
utterly effete and useless existence. They have be^ 
weighed in ten thousand balances ; and, in every balana 
without exception, they have been found wanting. Tha 
doom has been legibly written in tbe Book of Fate. H 
keynote of their sentence has been dearly sounded in tt 
word Fo&silization I 

Of the habitual and shamdess Beggary of the Bkcki 
language again fails to furnish terms of adequate cofl 
demnation. If tbere is a law or condition of our i^^H 
impelling us to an unmitigated abhorrence of mH 
sprinkled with the malodorous juices of skunks and pole^ 
csats ; if we would be Mled with unrelieved disgust at th^ 
eight of venomous toads and reptiles ; if we would ri* 
treat with spasmodic horror from the hideousnese d 
fiends and devils ; then must we also profoundly and in* 
tensely loathe the common penuiy and pauperism, tlia[ 
usual destitution and mendicancy, of ail the black aw 
bi-colored families of men — mean and misfashioned meo^ 
who ought everywhere and on all occasions, 

** To be despised and avoided in the street** 
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O&lj it is to be most eameetly nnd unjieldrnglj re- 
gretted that they are ever permitted to appear in the 
street at alL Krelong, this foul indecency must be dis^ 
iQowed. As an eqtiitable and proper measure prelimi- 
nary to their final exit from Amenca, all the Degroes 
ought to be immediately assigned to such niiBettled and 
mfreqnented parts of the country, aa are far distant from 
ttw cities and towns ; and even there, no matter how re- 
nolaly located in the solitudes of the frontier, there 
aknild nerer be any manner of contact or association 
tetween the whites and the blacks* 

Uidike all people who are good for anything, the 
m^gioes are ererywhere the recipients of charity ; btit no- 
^wliere the granters of favors. Everywhere are they the 
eoveters and the beggars of the property of others ; but 
jacnrhere are they the profferers of anything in the least 
^^•orthy of acceptance. They ought to pay — and, but for 
-tieir utter indifference to all good counsel, they would 
'ptf--9omB attention to the terse and truthful words of 
Sir William Temple, who has said that, 

"Paople who wholly trnst to others* charityp and without indiufarj 
^fbeir own, will always be poor." 

The negroes, like the poodles and the pointers, will 
*^ay8 be the dependents and the parasites of whito 
men, jnst so long as white men, unnaturally submitting 
, wrongful relation, are disposed to tolerate tJie black 
1*8 infamously base and beggarly presence* Let the 
be made to understand definitely, that, hence- 
b, they must desist from their didly importunacy in 
; the acceptance of their dronish and dishonorable 
upon the whites; and, in thus rightly and pni- 
diaatly dealing with the blacks, let the whites, as often as 
loay be necessary, renew their recollection of the follow- 
ing ntre words of " rare Ben Jonson: " 



SIO THB SCBVnJB BAsnow 

^'Tbeie k no bounty to be Bhow'd to miflh 
Am have no leol goodnees. Bounty is 
A Bpioe of Tiitae ; and what yirtaonB act 
Can take e£feot on l^em tiuti haye no power 
Of eqiial habitade to appreihendit?*' 

Troly and admirably, in the main, did fhe New X 
Tribune^ not a great while since, say : 

''Kine-tentha of fhe FreeBlaoks ha^e no idea of aettmg tibflOiHi 
to woik except as the hiielinga and serviton of white men; Mi 
of bnilding a dhorch, or acoompliahiiig any other aeiioiis entiqi 
ezoept through beggary of the Whites. As a olaae, the Btada 
inddlent» improvident, senile and lioentions; and their invBbs 
habit of appealing to White benerolenoe or oompasBion wluw 
they realize a want or enoonnter a difflonlty, is eminently baneAdi 
enenrating. If they could nerer more obtain a dollar nntSl thqf d 
have earned it, many of them would suffer, and some perhaps ita 
bat on the whole, th^ would do better and improTe fiister tbia i 
now be reasonably expected.** 

Very signifioantly, and quite soggestiyely also^ i 
Theodore Parker, in the coxme of a sermon whiGh 
preached in Boston, on the 31st of January, 1847, tag 

"Not a fiftieth part of the people of Kew York are negroes; 
more than a sixth part of all the criminals in her State Btli 
are men of color." 

Something similar to what was then said of NewTc 
might aLso, with eqnal truth, haye been said of afan 
every other State of the Union — especially of those Sii 
wherein justice was impartially administered ; and, 
deed, the same might be appropriately repeated now 
, each and eyery State respectively, not only in ref erenoi 
oriminals, but also in reference to paupers and beggai 
and the more particularly and prepondoratingly so, a 
a reduction from the count, of the many Catholic cri 
nals and paupers and beggars from Europe. 

Certain it is that we owe it to ourselves — and we on 
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»be able — to get rid of the negroee soon ; bni If they 
are to be ret*amed much longer in the United States, 
lirhick may God, in his great mercy, forbid ! ) we may as 
i bmld immediately, fur their relief and correction, in 
I adaptation, a row of hospitals and prisons, all 
B way from the Atlantic to the Facile ; and, npon the 
«une plan, a range or series of alnighouses and peni* 
toitiftnes the entire distsace £rom Lake Superior to the 
r Gall of Mexico S 

ill the devii^begotten imps of darkneBs, whether black 
r bfown, whether negroes or Indians, whether Mongols 
mnlattoee, should at once be dismissed, and that for- 
^ from the care, from the sight, and even from the 
gfht«, of the Heaven-born whites. Wherever seen, 
wherever existing, the black and bi-colored races are 
iba t€ry personifications of bastardy and beggary. In 
AJ^ienca, these races are the most unwieldy occasioners 
of dishonor and weakness ; they axe the ill-favored and 
mnwdcome instruments of disservice ; they are the ghastly 
i of e^Seteness and retrogression. 
it the earliest practicable moment, these inutile and 
elements of our population must be either de- 
ed or fofisilized- Of the two processes of displace- 
i here euggested— deportation or fosailization— which 
> adopt ? Whilst always cherishing a large and 
ittired disposition to yield to the fairly-expressed 
Fimfcre&oe of a majority of his countrymen, the voice of 
■fill wilier hereof as against the negroes, and as against 
i tlie other non-white races of mankind, is for quick 
oom|dete fossilization — ^precisely such a vindicable 
dfecUve system of fossiliEation as is now rapidly 
JBnOfing from the fair face of tlie earth aH the aboriginal 
tribea of the New World. What says the reader ? Rightly 
L reference hereto, what is the wiU of Provi- 
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demoe? ivliat are the puxpoBee and Uia deerees of fi 
Almighty? 

Let white men, all oyer the wodd, open their eyes, ai 
serenely stretch out theirvision upon the broad earth^as 
calmly soxrey the wide ocean, and contemplatiyelyloQ 
upward in the direction of the high heayens ; and li 
them rejoice with hearts oyerflowing with loye and gi4| 
tode to God ; for he hath ordered many good ttm^fc 
happen, and great things to come to pass. Soon art'|p 
transpire the imspeakably grand and glorious evflrii 
which haye been so long kept in reserye for ns. l|i 
mighty and irresistible sword of the Lord hath ben V 
sheathed against Ethiopia ; and all the negroes^ audd 
the other blacks and browns, whether in Ethiopia orotf 
of Ethiopia, are to be laid low in the dnst, and there to* 
silizedl Li the fiffcy-ninth part of a second after Hb 
final disappearance from the earth of the last mBoSKt 
respectiyely,of the black and the bi-colored races; inM 
instant, in the twinkling of ai^eye, after the whole woril 
shall haye been peopled exdosiyely by the whitofl^vl 
the milleninm dawn— bat not till then I 



CHAPTER V. 



BOCOTAI^ — liAJSaSBME3XTB — EZFUI^OHB — EXTEBMINATIONa. 



If ttie blick man !■ flettbtop and not fmpoituit to tlie ozi«tiiig ncoi» not on » 
|B% vttti Iko beat T«oe, 1li« black mm miut « • * be oxteinDltuited.^BALpa 

II tiiao 

^B^A quMyou «l r*i»t, Inirolvlsg ontiMqiieaeiM whlob go to tlie dostmctioti of 
^Hl Cf Aft «Ab43r. Till* WM •aoQ fifty jmn ngo ; uul the wtsdom of yirglnltt 
^■hd It It then. li Mfliw to be Above bDiaui reuon now. Biit there i» a wi»- 
^Vfeiibo*^ banun ; and to tliat wo muBt loak. In tbo meuutlBio. do tiot extend 
Ibwfftr— Bnnoa. 

ll fret In Ibo long lUxUery of the vorld U eo stotilLng aa tbn wide and repealed 
I of Ita inlkBhitimtn.— Uaiiwim. 



Lt the eyent that a somewhat unusnoJlj capricLouB and 

tTTMmical king gbonld, as an act of brutality over certain 

I Lis snbjectB, introduce into their parlors teeming sows, 

I those 80WB ghoold creep under the sofas and under 

I great arm-chairs, or topple them over pcllmell, and 

them give birth to litters of pigs, does it follow, 

arefore, that aU the parlors of those of his subjects 

Md be thenceforth and forever relinquished as draw- 

Dms, and used only as pig-pens? Would it not, 

r, be the duty of those sorely insulted and outraged 

to combine at once and overthrow the power of 

r king, and, at the same time, to oust aU the sows and 

ifl the pigs from their parlors — and then to build for 

Ives new houses, and to furnish for themselvGS 

arlors, which, under the more just and roasonabl© 

of republican goTemment, should be perpetually 

citedd and protected, alike from the pestiferous au- 

ity of kings, and from the insuflferable filth of sows 

"and pigs? 

For, all Titalized creatures, according to their nature, 
llifiir dispositional and their merits, suitable apartments 
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or places should be prepared ; as, for instance, the par- 
lor and the drawing-room for white people ; the Idtdiai 
and the coal-bin for negroes ; the swine-sty and the ho(^ 
pen for pigs. 

When, under the auspices of monarchical institntioiii; 
when, to pander to the cupidity of crowned beadi; 
when, to supply the vicious necessities of courtiers and 
sycophants, a pack of shirtless and shiftless negroes 
were brought from the coast of Africa and planted id 
America — a pack of black and beggarly barbarians, so bet* 
tial and so base as to prefer life to liberty — ^they, like iB' 
other foreign felons and outlaws, should at onee bafa 
been returned to the places whence they came ; or to iij 
the least, they should have been compelled to deputy 
with the greatest possible dispatch, from the land wliiA 
they had so foully desecrated by their odious and itt- 
famous presence. 

In the political organizations of mankind, it ought to 
be an axiom of peculiar and universal acceptation, thai 
he who values life above liberty is unworthy to haw 
his existence prolonged beyond the hour when to-nM** 
row's sun shall set. This right and truthful proposttiont 
practically established, would leave the whole earth abflo* 
lutely negroless ere the lapse of two supper-timee-* 
contemplated consummation which, even in the ine» 
outlines of thought, is so prophetic of good, and, withal, 
so exquisitely exhilarating as to be most devoutly wishei 

Still, there is no intention to assert that we oursebes 
should, by positive violence or by concert of action, ex- 
terminate the negroes ; it is only contended that we should 
pursue toward them the same enlightened and Heaven- 
approved policy which we have pursued toward the au- 
tochthones of our own continent; that is to say, that the 
negroes, like the Indians, being among the most mean 
•*^d accursed representatives of those time-worn and 
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66 wliich are evidentlj foredoomed to desinic- 
tioiiy we ahould effectually and forever separate them 
fttmi otmelyes — ^reniove them at once t^ some far-distant 
Jmniofij or comitry^ — and there "let them alone Be- 
f,** leaTing them to the mierring oare of God and 
Thig done, and fhe desired result would sooix 



Tpon the soil now embraced wiOiin the territory of 

iLt United States of America, Colmubns and his imme- 

ifiiiid sacoessors in discovery, found, it is said» no less 

thmsk sixteen inilliuns of Indians, all " native here, and to 

ti$m manner bom." This number, sufferiDg a constant de- 

BK^aaae daring the last ten or eleven g^euerations, has for- 

tOBiiitfy dwindled down to two hundi*ed and Bixty-eight 

l^bioiiaand — being about equal in numeiical strength, but 

inferior in all other respects, to the present popula- 

ion of the city of Baltiiiiore I 

It was by no merit nor suggestion of his own, but 
n^tber by the demerits of both himseK and his master, 
the negro was brought to America. Not by any 
it of commendable enterprise was he induced to im- 
-gaoo^r^ke hither. He came under compulsion; and under 
^«iDpalHion he must (in the event of the failure of gentler 
^yrfmonitions on our part) be prevailed upon to emigrate 
"btck to Africa, to Mexico, to Central America, to Booth 
Ataeiiea, or to the islands of the ocean. 

Bis coming to the New World was neither voluntary 
iwr honorable. It was not for the purpose of bettering 
ite condition in life. He sought not an asyhmi from the 
oppreeaions of rank and arbitrary power. In unresist- 
m^ly fdlowing himself to be forced from his family and 
from Mb country, without even the promise or the pros- 
pect of ever being permitted to return, and in passively 
■illsDkitting to be taken in chains he knew not whither. 
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he pusillanimoufily yielded to ihe most abject and digrae^^ 

fttl vassalage. 

For his passage across the Atlantic, he paid no money, | 
no com, no vane, no olL, nor any other thin^ whatever. 
He brought with himself no household pro|)erty, no ar- 
ticle of virtn, (nor principle of virtue,) no silTdr, no gol^ 
nor predoue stone. 

He was hatless, and coatless, and trouserless, and elio^-^ 
1gB8, and shirtless^n brief, he was utterly reaonrceles^.^^ 
naked and filthy. He came as the basest of criminals—..^ 
he came as a slave; for submission to slavery is a criic^^ 
even more heinous than the crime of murder; ma^«^ 
odious t]utn the giiilt of incest; more abominable 
the sin of dovij-worship. 

With himself be brought no knowledge of ■ 
commerce, nor manufactures; no ability for i* 
management of ci^il afi^airs; no tact for the socc 
manoBTivring of armios; no aptitude for the rights 
tion of navies; no acquaintanceship with seiencM), 
ture, nor art; no skill iu the analysis of theories; no i 
timeut stimulative of noble actions; no soul for the 
oouragement of morality. Bringing with himself not 
but his own black and bastard body, bennded and 
grimed, he came Uke a brute; he was a brute then; ||^ 
had always been a brute; he is a brute now; and there 
is no more reason for believing that he will ever ceotse io 
be a brute, than there is for supposiug that the hotQjj 
will ever cease to be a dog— only that the black biped, Un 
baser of the two, will be the sooner exterminated. 

Yet this is the fatuous and filthy fellow whom, by < 
tain degraded and very contemptible white persons, 
are advised to recognize as an equal and as a brotheirV 
This is the incorrigible and groveling ignoramus upca^^l 
whom it is proposed to confer at onee the privHege c» 
voting — the right of umversal suilrago! This is tk< 
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lotihsoizie and mosi execrable wretcli (rank'smeUing and 
UdaoQB arch-ciiminal thai he is) who has been men- 
tiiricd aa one £t to hare a Yoice in the enactment of laws 
i I ;lie gOTemment of the American people I 

Hhall we confer the elective franchise on this baae-bom 

iDd ill-bred blackamoor — this heathenish and skunk- 

ioeated idiot? No! Why not? Because he does not 

toow, and cannot know, how to vote intelligently. It 

VDold therefore, to say the least, be an act of groas foUy 

OD our part, to extend to the negro the privilege of doing 

wliai the omnipotent Gk)d of Nature has ohyiouslj, and 

ill time, denied him the x>ower to do. 

[SCboae of our half-wittved and demagogical legislators 

waste time in attempting to prove the equahty of 

negro, and in the drafting of absurd laws for his 

s^aoognition in good faith as a citizen of the United 

Qlitrn. mighty with equal proprietji busy tbemselves in 

%!!;» ndiculous irrationality of framing codes for allowing 

^ke gorilla and the chimpanzee to attend common 

0<boola, and for the baboon and the orang-outang to 

titif^fy in courts of equity! Let the blunderiiig and 

two-thirds majority of the Black Congress both 

and beware ! 

No man should ever be recognised as a citizen of the 

States, nor be allowed to participate in any of the 

or privileges of citizenship, who did not come liith- 

« bonorably and of his own accord — who did not immi- 

to these shores, he or his ancestors, free, free from 

gyres and chains of slavery. It was not of his own 

it was not at his own option, it was only in a 

of the most abject and ciiminid servitude — a sort 

oompotrnd felony between himself and his ma^r — 

fbt the negro came from Africa Therefore, for these 

okliar sofliddnt reaBoasy the negro should have no 

w. 
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Yoioe, no part nor lot, in any of Uia pnUio aflSun or grin 
Tate concerns of America. 

(Here, if it be not asking too much, the writar voriir 
respectfully solicit his readers to cast fheir Tiaioa hmk.4e 
little way, and to repemse and carefully ponder OfHrihlk 
last preceding paragraph. ) t ib 

Upon no principle of justice to onrselTea, npoi'Mf 
basis of fairHlealing towazd the white races in othor pUb 
of the world, upon no role of action harmoniiing w/k: 
our duty to Heaven, can the negro in the United 
eyer be permitted to yote, to sit as a jniyman, to 
any office whatever, nor even to remain permaaaii^j 
the country. 

Neither in courts nor oat of oonrts should his 
nor any of his other statements in matters of 
tance, be accepted as worthy of the slightest 
his regard for the truth being the same as the 
evinced therefor by his parental TrinsTnaTi bdow, 
other very mischievous nigger, the big nigger, with M 
ebony diadem, the uncouth and folsehood-telling 
itor of all the other niggers, the fire-inhabiting 
forked-tailed Father of lies. ^ ' 

Under no circumstances whatever should asijomdi 
the apish and impish children of the negro evtf ^ 
allowed to enter any institution of learning devoted^ 
the education of the white& ^ 

If the negro marries an outcast white wonkaB-^^ 
course no white woman who is not an outcast of themdli 
possible sort would ever think of marrying him— bodikl 
and she ought to be hung three minutes after theMr 
elusion of the ceremony, or as soon thereafter aitti 
necessary preparations could be made. 

Over all the territory between the Atlantic aadlki 
Pacific oceans, and between the Great Lakes and thi 
Gulf of Mexico, he should, after the 4th of July, UA 
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[nded from ©reiy in-door and ont-door employ- 
Bunt And, even between the present time and the date 
tee mentioned, he Bhonld be expelled from every city, 
Vsfwn, TillAge, and hamlet, which contains a popnlation of 
mt)re than fiixty-seren whites. This, indeed, should be 
^BDt immediately — this year, or next year if ppssible, or 
^ TMur followiiig at furthest. 

He should never, under any circumstances whatever, 
be permitted to reside in greater proximity to white peo- 
jie thMi the distance which separates Cuba from the 
United States ; if the distance coiild be lengthened to 
the eit-ent of one thousand miles, so much the better ; 
i m point of duration, rather thjm in point of space, 
tbf dintfince could be lengthened from now to the end of 
infliy (mipposing such au end possfible,) better stilL 

Oa the premises of no respectable white person ; in 
ib&iilision of no honorable private citizen ; in no law- 
Mj-convened pubHc assembly ; in no rationally moral 
or religiotia society ; in no decently kept hotel j in no 
Mliamit worthy of the patronage of white people ; in 
w iBpntably-established store nor shop — in no place 
whatever, where any occupant or visit^Dr is of Caucasian 
tlood — should the loathsome presence of any negro or 
a^gMiS ©ver be tolerated. 

lad as, in life and in health, the whites and the blacks 
AmM always be separated — the fuither apart the 
letter— 00 also should they continuo to be separated, 
bddi in sickness and in death. No negro should, under 
lay drcnmstAnces, ever be admitted into any hospital or 
u^lfim of the whiteB ; nor should the bastard and beast- 
Iftdbodj of the black ever be buried in the cemetery of 
fli6 white, 
D the very rude labor of the negro, which is the only 
f labor that he is capable of performing, is fit for 
iig (excopt for the cleaning of luch nameless little 
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houses as are nsoallj located in the more remot 
seduded parts of farmers' gardens) it is fit for tfaei 
fields, for the cotton-fields, for the com-fields»li 
wheat-fields, and for the fields of other agricoltani 
dncts ; bat for the moltif arions and more delicate i 
duties of the cities and towns, his labor is abs^ 
worthless, and not unfrequently so <1amagiTig an 
structiYe as, in truth, to be ruinously worse thai 
passively worthless. 

Away, then, in the first place, away with the 
from all incorporated communities ; in the second 
away with him from the rural districts ; in the 
place, away with him from the entire territory 
United States ; in the fourth place, away with Idn 
America at large; in the fifth place, away with hin 
the islands of the ocean; in the sixth place, awag 
him from Africa; and in the sevcuith and last plaoe^ 
with him from all the exterior parts of the earth t 

Precisely as it is here proposed to deal wit 
negroes, so also, in every respect, should we deal 
the mulattoes, the Indians, the Chinese (in Call 
and elsewhere) and all the other swarthy drone 
dregs of mankind. 

Under the euphemism of ''Bemoval," the Am 
government has already expelled, and rightly eq 
from time to time, more than one hundred tho 
Indians from the States of the Atlantic slope, to ih 
lands west of the Mississippi, — these expulsions 1 
government having been independently of the les 
tematic but (in the aggregate) much larger expc 
by unorganized communities of the white ] 
themselves. It should also be recollected, that f 
Indians thus expelled or "removed," were peo 
indigenous origin, autochthones, by whom the wl 
America had, fron^time immemorial, prior to the € 

'olumbus, been held in fee-simple. 
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Jow if we may rightfully expel the aboriginal owners 

r America from the old homes and possessions which 

p' have enjoyed from a period of time so distaot in 

^ far past that it is absolutely untraceable, what may 

not do with the aheu and accnrsed negroes, who, 

-minded and barbarous, and boimd Land and loot 

[ the fetters of slavery, were brought hither from the 

* of Africa? 

Tery miserable fellow, indeed, is the Indian ; but 
i he is a nobleman in comparison with the negro ; for 
tlie latter has always most cringingly and crim- 
Dy mxuiifested a predisposition to be a slavej whereby 
of the weaker sort of white men have been be- 
1 into the monstrous and disgusting sin of traffick- 
J in human flesh, the former, justly regarding Hberty 
la boon far more precious and far more sacred than 
.has, with becoming nerve and dignity, in every part 
oonntry, disdainfriUy and defiantly refused to 
\ yoke of bondage. 

we have despoiled the Indiana of their landed 
rty, and appropriated that property to our own 
how we have exterminated unnumbered thoue- 
( of red men, and driven others from the east to the 
and how pursuing a somewhat similar pohcy to- 
1 a still more unworthy and dispi cable people, it be- 
UB, as duteous instruments in the bands of Prov- 
noe, to effectually separate from oiirsolves forever, 
k negroes and all tlie other dai^k-colored and death- 
bed races, will, to a greater or less extent, be ex- 
or suggested by perusing the following excerpts. 
Annual Message to the Senate and House of 
itatives, December 8, 1863, President Lincoln, 
f with words of the same noble import as those 
repeatedly animated the powers of utterance 
Ely of his illustrious predecessors in the Chief 
cy, says : 
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<* The measmeg provided at your last aenion to the xvmovalQf 
certain Indian tribes haye been earned into eflloot. Sondiy tmtfM 
have been negotiated which will, in dne time, be sabmitled te fkt 
constitational aotion of the Senate. They contain st^polatkntiv 
extingniflhlng the poBseseory rights of the Indians to large and ifil^ 
able tracts of land." 

The foUoiniig extract from the "United States Stfttntei 
at Large," Yolume XIL, page 819, tells its own inteml- 
iog story of progress in tiie right direction : 



*< An Act for the Bemoral of the Sisseton, Walq>atcn, 
ton, and Wahpekoota Bands of Sioux or Dakota Indians, and teii 
Bisposition of their lands in Minnesota and Dakota. — ^Passed bjOo^ 
gress, March 3, and Approved by the President, March 13, IMl' 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and Hoose of Bepreeentaliivs of fti 
United States of America in Congrem assembled. That the Rorfiwt 
is authorized and hereby directed to assign to and set vp§xt te fti 
Sisseton, Wahpaton, Medawakanton, and Wahpakoota banli rf 
Sionx Indians a tract of nnoccupied land ontside of the limite oCnf 
State, snfflcientin extent to enable him to assign to each mBoAm^ 
said bands (who are willing to adopt the porsnit of agriesMoi) 
eighty acres of good agricultimd lands, the same to be well adifftii 
to agricultural pnrposes." 

Almost all of our sessions of Congress are very fmitfal 
of " treaties" with the Indians ; and, as a mle, all thesB 
compacts have the same bearing, and with the exeeptkA 
of the dates, the designations of tribes, teiritisii^ 
boundaries, and a few other particulars, most of the© 
have pretty much the same phraseology. Here is • 
specimen, extracted from the " United States Statutes st 
Large," Volume XII., page 927 : 



** Treaty between the Unitod States, and the Dwamish, 
and other allied and Bnbordinate Tribes of Indians in WashingUm 
Territory. Coneladed at Point Elliott, Washington Territory, J«mi- 
ary 22, 1855, Katified by the Senate, March 8, 1859. Proclaimed 
by the President of the United States, April 11, 1869. 

"The said tribes and bands of Indians hereby cede, reUnqoiri^ 



I 
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Ml ooDTwy to the United States ftll their right, title and interest in 

■hI Io IhA lands and country oecupit^d by Uitim, bounded und de- 

illilM^I us follows. • * « Tbc-re Li, Lowever, reserved for tli«J 

^■■iiiil niM and occupation of the said tiilt^B and bauds tbe follo^i'ing 

tBiolA of land, * * * All wbicb tnu.^ts shall bi^ eet ax>art, and so 

kr M naconary smrejed and marked ont for their t^xdusive use ; 

ttt shall anj white man be permitted to reside upon the Kame with- 

mttpvBOMBicm of the said tribes or bands, and of the supi*nntuiulent 

if.igiait • • • j^ Frsflident may hereafter, when iti his opiu- 

iao the ml«s«6ts of the Territory shall requiru aiid the welfare of the 

be promoted, remoye th»>m from either or all of the 

US hervinbefore made to the said general rt^serFa- 

or siieh other smtable place within said Territory as he may 

I ttf» on remunerating them for their improvements and the ex- 

■ of such r«mo¥id, or may consolidate them with other friendly 

I or bands : and he may further^ at his discretion, cause the 

or any portion of the lands hereby reserved* or of such other 

liad ss may be selc^et^d m view thereol^ to be surveyed into lota, and 

tmpi the Mine to Bnch individanla or familiflB aa aie willing; to aT&il 

ftREisetv«a of the privilege, sad will locate on the same as a penua- 

vtit borne on the same terms and Bubject to the same regulations as 

■^ prorided in ihe sixth article of the treaty with th& Omahaa, so far 

M fkn sattie may be applicable. " 

h another of these Indian ** treaties'* (Wiimebago 
triliij — ** Unikxl States Btatntes at Large," Volume XH., 
page 1101) ratified by the Senate on the IGth day of 
Ifjirch, 1861, and proclaimed by President Lincoln 
" \ 23, 1861, it is provided, as ia similarly provided in 
t foregoing extract, that, 

"Ho white person, except such as shall be in the employment of 
tk Taited Sttttes, shall be allowed to reside or go tipou any portion 
of mid reserration, without the written permission of the Superiu- 
t of Indian AuflTairs, or of the agent for the tribe." 



tiw^ if there is any portion of the LidianH>ccnpied 
tory of the United States from which white men 
properly be exchidod, the Indians themselves may 
l«V and ought to be, entirely and forever excluded from 
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all possible portions of the same ; and if any island be- 
longing to our country, whether it be a sea-island, a 
river-island, or a lake-island, may be reserved for the 
particular residence or habitation of negroes, the whitei 
may have, and ought to have — and eventually must have, 
and will have — all the islands and all the main-land, not 
only of America, but of the whole world, for the ezdii- 
sive occupancy and accommodation of themselves. 

Significantly, in this connection, may we sing the little 
ditty, 

« There's a snng little homestead well known in the Wesli 
But the owner has passed like the snow ; 
John Bedskin, the hunter, and all have oonf est 
It was time he had gone long ago." 

Much as I am opposed to military candidates for tbs 
Presidency, yet the expression of such correct and bmb- 
ly sentiments as the following can never faal to oominind 
my particulr respect and admiration for the man wbo^ 
irrespective of occupation or profession, gives them ut- 
terance ; and more especially would this be the case if 
the words communicating the just and commendftUe 
idea of fossilization here used, were so changed or amr 
plified as to apply to the negroes no less than to tbs 
Indians. It was on the 1st of February, 1867, that Gee. 
Grant, in the course of a letter on the subject of India& 
Affairs, addressed to the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, SoGie- 
tary of War, wrote thus : 

**If our present practice of dealing with the aborigines of tidi 
country is continued, I do not see that any course is left open to u 
but to withdraw our troops to the settlements, and call npon Cos- 
gross to provide means and troops to carry on formidable hoetililiBB 
against the Indians, until all the Indians or all the whites on the 
great plains, and between the settlements on the Missotizi and thfi 
Pacific slope, are exterminated." 
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Ittuel "Wilflcm, Tratemor of History and Engliah lii- 
kare in the Umvermty College, Toronto, Canada, in 
" Prehistoric Man," Yolome IL, page 332, says : 

*W« tee the Amflrican Indian in the fifteenth and aabseqaent oen- 
lea broo^t into contact and collision with the ' most dyilized 
ions of the woiid, in periods of their matured energy. It was 
ineethig of two extremes ; of the most highly &Yored among the 
Hans tntnmphing in their onward progress not less by constita- 
pA wapeaaorkty than by acqoired dvilization ; and of the savage, 
As semi-chnlized barbarian, in the stages of national infEinoy and 
Bdhood. Their finte was inevitable. It does not diminiwh onr 
hfUkf in dealing with the complex problem, to know that snch 
d been the fiite of many races and even of great nations before 
■L Bat if we are troubled with the perplexities of this dark rid- 
it lAereby the colonists of the New World only advance by the 
^ Bg re sslan of its aborigines, and in their western progress ever 
id en the graves of nations, the consideration of some of the 
■wifms attendant on this same process of displacement and ex- 

tfon, accompanying the human race from the very dawn of its 

ij, may help to lessen the mystery." 

fain in his "Prehistoric Man," Yolome IL, page 328, 
Wilson says : 

le native races of the islands of the American archipelago have 

xterminated ; and of many of them scarcely a relic of their 

^ or a memorial of their arts, their social habits, or religions 

wives. So, in like manner, thronghoat the older American 

n Canada, and over the vast area which spreads westward 

B Atlantic seaboard, to tbe Bocky Mountains, whole tribes 

ons have disappeared, without even a memorial-mound or 

grave-post to teQ where the last of the race is returning to 

from whence he sprung." 

>tt, in his "History of the Reign of Philip IL, 
ni., page 2, speaks of 

Indian race, that ill-fated race, which seems to have shrunk 
ach of civilization, and to have passed awaj before it like 
f the forest before the breath of winter." 
10* 
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Waitz, in his "Anthropology of PrimitiTe Bao6%' 
nine L, page 147, sajB: 

"The beUef tliat the Whites brought with them aTinUp wkk 
let loose upon the natiTes, preyailed all thzon^Kew Knajand, 
probably by llie oirciimstanoe that shortly after the stcandb 
Frenoh ship near Gape God, there broke out among the Indi 
1616» a destmctlTe pestilenoe, 'which so depopulated the ooai 
distance of several hnndzed English mOes, that the aantfvi 
nnable to bnxy the dead." 

Sir Woodbine Parish, inhis "Buenos Ayres an 
FroTinees of the Bio de la Plata,** page 180, speaki 
the Indians of the Pampas says: 

" Whole tribes have been swept away by the small-pQz— sal 
tions, I beUeve, whose languages have heea lost The plagas 
a morefrightftil sooorge than this disorder when it attacks (ha, 
able inhabitants of the Pampas. They themselves belieye it to 
oorable— a feeling which adds to its IfunentaUe consequences; 
sooner does it appear than their tents are raised, and the wliol 
takes to flighty abandoning the tmfortonate snflSBrers to the M 
of perishing of hunger and thirsty if the virulence of the disoi 
self does not first cany them oft" 

In his " History of the Conquest of Pern," Yohn 
page 219, Presoott says: 

"The Inca Oapac himseU; calling Mb great officers aroond 1 
he found he was drawing near his end, announced the subfen 
his empire by the race of white and bearded strangers, as tl 
summation predicted by the oracles after the reign of (ha i 
Inca, and he eigoined it on his vassals not to resist the das 
Heaven, but to yield obedience to its messengers.** 

Bichard Lee, in the course of an address whioh li 
livered before the London Anthropological Sodet 
the 1st of December, 1863, i^js: 

<* It has been estimated that the Hawaiians have been xodi 
much as eighty-five per cent during the last hundred yesa 
natives of Tasmania are almost, if not quite, extinct Tkb ] 
are passing away at the rate of about twenty-five per oesit en 
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UmytuB, ftnd in Anstzaliii^ as in America, whole tribes have disap- 
peind befixre the adTance of the wl^te man." 

On the 19ih of January, 1864, Mr. Richard Lee deliv- 
end another address before the London Anthropological 
Society, in which he says: 

"In 1815 the aborigines of Van Dieman's Land were estimated at 
WOO; and this was probably a lower calculation than might have 
been justified. Fire years later so great was the slaughter practised 
bjtiie eaily settlers, that this number had been reduced to 340, of 
ihoin Itt) were lemalea. * * * In 1855, the numbers were fnrth- 
•ndnoed, and the once numerous tribes of Van I>iemau*s Land had 
only aixteen repreeentatiyes. 

The New York Weekly Evening Pofst of the 16ih of 
iognst, 1865, says: 

"We kam from Hobart Town that the last man of the Tasmanian 
*^>«*gmfll population has shipped as a seaman on board a whaling 
Wiqae, and was about to brave the perils of the deep in the whale 

Charles Hamilton Smith, in his '' Natural History of the 
Hmnan Species," page 150, says: 

"From the ocG&sional destruction of whole races, which is some- 
tnneB caused, even in modem ages, by the sword, by contagious dis- 
Msei, or by new modes of life, and the introduction of vices before 
mknown, it is evident that numerous populations of the human 
fcnulj have disappeared, without leaving a record of their ancient 



Hr. J. J. Freeman, Home Secretary of the London 
Ussionary Society, in his " Tour throngh South Africa," 
page 68, foolishly lamenting the Heaven-decreed decima- 
6m of Hie blacks of Cax)e Colony, says: 

"It is imposssible to conceal one's fears for the ultimate existence 
of most of the colored races in South Africa; I mean those, in the 
tet "*M^T^**f>, within the colony, and those in the neighborhood of 
pbees where the emigrant Boers have lately settled. The lands of 
tike native tzibes become gradually encroached on; jealousies and aop 
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imositiee, wars and retaliations, arise; the native tribes are c^^"^ 
back, lose their property, their lands, their ooozage; thej ftU ha^^^ ^ 
other tribes where they encounter more or less reostance, be^C3«M 
weaker and weaker, and the white man advanoes, and ahaoxfatf^ ^ 
whole." 

Still whimpering, instead of rejoicing, as he onghtfs to 
rejoice, over a just and merry matter, this same Ao^^^iii- 
adab Sleek — otherwise called J. J. Freeman, Home Se- 
cretary of the London Missionary Society — ^in his •'l^-^nir 
Through South Africa," page 261, says : 

"At present, it appears to me that the prospects of the uuL ^ t«1 
races of South Africa, taken on the broadest scale, are such as OOHKoii- 
tian philanthropy may weep over. I see no prospect of their pn^^sitf- 
Tation for any very lengthened period. The struggle may last f3«v s 
considerable time. Missionary effort may not only sare many o^KtiM 
souls of men, but help to defer the evil day of annihilatton sb-ji to 
many of the aboriginal tribes ; but annihilation is steadily aJp ■iio 
ing ; and nothing can arrest it without an entire change in th* 
system of Government, wherever white British suljeots come in ^cxn- 
taot with the native tribes." 

The late lamented John Banning Speke, in the iarfero- 
duction to his very interesting "Journal of the Disoo^^*7 
of the Source of the Nile," page 24, says : 

<*How the negro has Uved so many ages without advancing, S9^** 
marvelous, when all the countries surrounding AMca are so faw^** ^ 
in comparison ; and judging from the progressive state of the ir<0^4i 
one is led to suppose that the African must soon either step out fSron 
his darkness, or be superseded by a being superior to himself. €k>aU 
a government be formed for them like ours in India, they would ^ 
saved ; but without it, I fear there is very little chance ; for al f^ 
sent the African neither can help himself nor will he be helped ^7 
others, because his country is in such a constant state of turmoil ^ 
lias too much anxiety on hand lookiug out for his food to think of 
anythinpj else. As his fathers ever did, so does he. He works ^ 
wife, sells his children, enslaves all he can lay hands upon, and, nn- 
less when fighting for the property of others, contents himself vith 
drinking, singing, and dancing like a baboon, to drive dnU care 
away." 
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Birrow, in bis *'TraTels infco the Interior of Southern 
ifiica,** Voliune L, page 93, says : 

•Hie namfl qf Hottentot will soon be forgotten or remembered 

uijj a$ thftt of a deceased person of little note. Their numbers of 

kt» jeara hare been mpidly on the decline* It hm genej*lly been 

otefffed that wherever Europeans have colonized, the le«a ciyilized 

hmm itwajB dwindled away, and at length totally disappeared."* 

Th« New York Daily Tribune, of the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1860, says : 

•* The colored poptilation of onr State consiBte of some fl% thou- 
peisoii»— at moat a sixteenth part of omr populatiun. They are 
i considerable faction of the aggregate than they were fifty years 



Weston, in his "Progress of Slavery in the United 
S^flitea,^* page 158, usea this appropriate and pertinent 
IflKngoage: 

*Xi« population in America of Enxopean extiactian has grown to 

l«ir^>i, and the accessions to it by immigTation are so vast, that we 

caonbegm to see that the miasion of the negro here is nearly com- 

"pfatoi^ and that the Umitfi of his poesible expansion may be com- 

fvYitei In fifty years* the white races now in the United States, and 

t^^ir desoendantB, wiH number more than one hnndred miUions, 

IWTdH* it Is inipossible to predict exactly the march of this great mnl> 

or to define precisely the regions it will occupy^ it is easy to 

it Hus negro in Nortli America must be pressed into narrow 

k«^^,MiMJk JLnd it is in North America only that he is formidable, be-- 
CMM it is here onl^ that his numbers are inGressing ; the African 
Tan in Sosth America and in the West Indies being either stationary 
crMisiiig, except so far as it is kept up by the stave trade, which 
tsisittoed now to a single island, restrained even there within close 
1Mi^ ud menaced constantly by thtit complete extinction which it 
itDMikngeBCftpe. 



^., 



George M. Weston, a thorough anti-slavery man, now 
(or but recently) residing in the city of Washington, is 
ariginaQjf from the State of Maine. He is one of the 
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comparaiiyely few able -writers of the last decade who, 
while hating slavery and slayeholders with a sort of hol^ 
hatred, had, at the same time, the good sense to hold tbc 
negroes (as they everywhere deserve to be held) in eqcual 
contempt and detestation. His excellent work, froaa 
which the foregoing extract is taken, was first pnMinhor 
in 1857. At that time, fifteen of the States of the XJmtmi 
States were still Slave States ; and it was only in th^MM 
fifteen negro-cnrsed and slavery-cursed States— States ii 
which, to the grievous detriment and ^xclnsion of moLaiz 
of the non-slaveholding whites, the system of slar^tf^ 
was upheld and fostered by legislative enactments — ABii 
there was any considerable increase of the black 
Now that the lazy and loathsome negroes are put, or 
about to be put, exclusively upon their own resooxoe^ 
where they ought to have been put long ago, there csfiH 
be no doubt that, erelong, they will all have so fax dtf* 
appeared from the face of the earth, that it shall be po^- 
sible to find them only in the form of fossils. 

Webster, " the great Expounder of the ConstitaticyD»'' 
the Demosthenes of Massachusetts, in the fifth roixMtn0 
of his works, page 364, says: 

«In my observations upon slayery as it existed in this oonntiy, itf>^ 
as it now exists, I have expressed no opinion of the mode of its ^■' 
tingoishment or melioration. I will say, however, thon^ I b0** 
nothing to propose, because I do not deem myself so oompeteni ^ 
other gentlemen to take any lead on this subject, that if any g^' 
tleman from the South shall propose a scheme, to be caiiied on ^ 
this Goverzmient upon a large scale, for the transportation of ^ 
colored people to any colony or any place in the world, I should 1* 
quite disposed to incur almost any degree of expense to wicomf^ 
that object" 

Clay, eloquent and magnanimous on all occasions— th® 
Cicero of Kentucky — while a member of the House of 
Representatives, in 1827, spoke as follows: 
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** Of Uie utility of a total sepomtioti of the two inoouginous por- 

Ihoae «f our popolation, (sapposmg it to be practicable, ) none hr^re 

rrmrdcmbied. The mode of accomplisbiDg that deeiiiable object hoA 

ftXotM diiided public opiaiou. Colomzation in H&yti for a time hud 

itm fnftrtiiiaQS. Witboat Uirowiug any impediments in the way of ex- 

eeating that scheme, the American Colonization Sodaty haB steadily 

anIlMred bo its own. The Haytien project has passed away. Goloni- 

iBfifWi b^^ycmd the Stony Mountains has sometimes been proposed ; 

yoMkH wf^old be attended with an expense and diMcoliies for surpass- 

ixM^ tike African project, whilst it would not unite the same aniniatiug 

fcaiotive&'' 

Jeffersoti, with whose views, upon whatever subject, the 
^<?qple of our country can never become too familiar — the 
t«D who, more than any other, has imparted high tone 
true virtue to the American character, in the first 
I of his works, page 48 says 

"The bni on the subject of slaves, was a mere digest of the edst- 
I ltW8 rwpecttng them« without any in^mation of a plan for a fa* 
^iwiiiil gencnl emancipation , It was thought be tter that this should 
1=>« kepi baek, and attempted only by way of amendment, whenever 
±±Mt Wl should be brought ep. The principles of the amendment, 
iMPWvcr, were agreed on, that is to say, the freedom of all bom alter 
« oerlaiD day» and deportation at a proper agei* But it was found that 
ttspfublic mind would not yet bear the proposition^ nor will it bear 
^mwmi al this day. Yet the day is not distant wben it must bear and 
■Ajpl it, or worse will follow* Nothing is more certainly written in 
^iie book of ftie than that these people are to be free ; nor is it lem 
thai the two races, eqnally free, cannot live under the eame 
Hi. Nature, habit, opinion, hare drawn indelible lines of 
, botween them. It is still in our power to direct the pro- 
I of coBikcipation and deportation, peaceably* and in such slow 
, SB thai the evil will wear off insemdbly, and their place be, 
|Miri poMmi, fiUed up by free white laborers. I!^ on the contrary, it is 
ieA to ibfoe ttflelf on, htunan nature must Bhuddi^r at the prospect 
ImM op. We shotild in vain look for an example in the Spanish de- 
portation or deletion of the Moors. This prooedent would fall fai 
ibonof ottreaae.'* 

Again, in the fourth volume of his works, page 420, 
Jefereon says: 
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** The West Indies offer a more probable and praottcabld letreat' '9fX 
the negroes. Inhabited already by a people of their own zaoe ^ba^ 
color ; climates congenial with their natoral oonstitntion ; inimliw*^^ 
from the other descriptions of men ; nature seems to haye find^ifti 
these islands to become the receptacle of the blacks transplanted &sfto 
this hemisphere. Whether we could obtain from the European i 
ereigns of those islands leave to send thither the persons under i 
sideration, I cannot say ; but I think it more probable than the foi 
propositions, because of their being already inhabited mote or ^Mi 
by the same race. * • • Africa would offer a last and undool^'M 
resort, if all others more desirable should &il us.** 

History has famished nnmeroas instances, in vniv^cya 
parts of the world, and at yarions intervals of time, of 
the enforced expatriation of whole tribes and peoples; ifc^wl» 
if we may exercise full faith in the Bible, the voioLJ* of 
Jehovah never thundered with more unmistakable ^^nn- 
phaais than when it was heard addressing the ohiM "Jm 
of Israel, peremptorily commanding them to *' drive o^oi,* 
on the one hand, and to ''utterly destroy," on the oflfe^Mr, 
all the inhabitants of Canaan. 

About two thousand three hundred and seventy-e^ ^^m 
years ago, the Tarquins were expelled from Bome. 

In the year 1290, the Jews were expelled from IS^V^ 
land. 

On the 80th of March, 1492, the very year of the 43»- 
covery of America by Columbus, Ferdinand V. issueA w 
edict, under which all the Jews — ^the number estimated to 
have been not less than eight hundred thousand— vrsn 
expelled from Spain. 

Boyer, the mulatto " president " of Hayti, on the Ifitt 
of June, 1831, ordered all the French white inhabitaDiB 
of the island to leave there before the 15th of the follow- 
ing month — a twenty-eight days' notification. And flo, 
the negroes having notified the whites to leave Hayti 
within a period of less than one calendar month, bow 
many years (or months or days) ought the whites to 




giire notification to the negroefl, and to aU other similar 
traflh* tliat all persons who are not of pure Caucasian 
Mood mnst depart, not temporarily, not merely for a 
reason, but for all time, from the fair shorea and auperfi* 
ci&fl of America? To this important imjuiry let us yield 
^ manly confiideration^ and arrive, if poBsible, at a just 
AXi^d timely deddon. 

Deisalines, the black and barbarous ** emperor '* of Hayti, 
Qfxm the 29th of March, 1804, made proclamation for the 
TTifMniirTn of all the white inhabitants of the island ; 
iprlaereiipon many thouBandB were butchered. 

^ow if the negroes, being very greatly in the majority, 

rxMMj make pubhe proclamation for cutting the throats of 

Will their fair-oomplerioned neighbors, and if, besides, in 

ooxi&eqaence of overwhelming numbers, they carry into 

^^Cbet such proclamation— is it not, to say the least, a 

l a m entable fact that the whites are not everywhere suffi- 

^^•«titly strong to prevent such unpolished aud sanguinary 

<ii versions on the part of the blacks? Unknown and un- 

Aacertainable as may now be the name of the man or the 

^•'otnan who was the least and the vilest of the whites 

"^ho thus perished by the murderous violence of the 

*>lacks, that man or that woman, although but a single 

^^dividual, was of infinitely greater worth to the world 

^i^^ii all the negroes and mulattoes who have ever lived. 

It ia the whites alone whose minds and souls are im- 
-^*^ortally bejeweled with the inextinguishable scintilla- 
^^i<>na of divinity* 

Ibe bite and the injected venom of snakes occasionally 

lumb the vitals of men ; but, for eveiy person thus 

I low in the dust, for every human heel thus injured, 

l^^b.^ heads of at least a thousand serpents are fatally 

So it hiis ever been ; and so, in the good jwovi^ 

demee of God, will it ever be* The bad and the insigmfi- 

eoait, the black and the base, will continue to decrease, 



[nerom^ 
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iinlil they shall all have disappeared forever ; but the 
good and the great, the vihite and the worthy, will 
Bteadily gain^ both iii numbers and in strength^ until th# 
whole earth, and all the other worlds of the uniTerse, 
shall present, among other scenes of exquisite grandextf 
and delight, one iininteiTupted series of living and loving 
creatures, all exulting in a perpetual superabundance ul 
enr rapturing health, harmony and happiness. 

Of tliQ less favored races of mankind, some, of feeble^ 
and fam<.!les8 destinies, have long since ceased to retain 
a foothold upon the earth; many, little better than thoso 
which tirst became extinct, have beeji completely hid 
among the foBsilizatiunH of later periods ; and uumeroni^ 
others, similatrly frail and futde, are now rapidly pi 
away. 

Where, pray tell us, where are the Rephaim? the 
Ctiphtorim? the Gibborim? the Naphihm? the Emim? 
the A vim? the iVnakim? the Zuzkn? and the Zamzuiu 
mim? 

Where, pray tell us, where are the Jebuaites, the 
Perizzites ? the Oirgaahites ? the Zemarites ? the Tim 
nites? the AmoritesY the Arkites? the Arvadite«? th0 
Amalekites ? the Hivites ? the Hittites ? and the Hamiir 
thites? 

Where, pray tell us. where are the Phihstines? 
has been the fate of the aboriginal races of Egypt 
Assyria ? Has there been seen, for many centuries 
any living representative of the autochthones of eil 
Greece or Home? Where may we look for the oflfs 
of the Caucones? Is any German, or Frenchman* o: 
KrigUshjnan, of to-day, an offshoot from the primitive in- 
habitants of any part of Germany, France, or Greai 
Britain? 

\¥here, pray tell us, where are the Narragansetts ? thi 
^anticokes? the Alleghans? the Mandans? the Minn }^ 
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{^ Unamis? ilie Enea? the Illinoifi? the Antiweiida- 
roafcfi? the Susqnehannocks? and the Shawnees? Where, 
pray tell ns, where are the Mohawk braves and the 
braves of the Algonquins ? All these (but 7iot alaal) all 
ttoe are dead. Soon also will be dead, dead and for- 
fTBT done for — if, indeed, not already done for— the 
Peoobsoot^, the Paasamaqnoddys the Oneidas, and the 
Onondagas ; the Wimponoags, the Winnebagoes, the 
Kick&pooSy and the Fequods ; the Tusctiroras, the Fota- 
latomies, the Mohegane, and the McmacB ; the Wynn* 
dots, the Ojibways, the Cboctawa, and the Cherokeea. 
Happily, ako, will we soon be rid of all the other red- 
akiimed and yellow-skinned savages of America — the In- 
dia&B and the Chinese. A day or a date, not far in the 
fature, must likewise be fixed for the irretraceable de- 
pirtare hence of all the negroes and mulattoes. 

^ere pray tell ns, where are the descendants of the 
people whom Columbiis discovered in Hispaniola? How 
long will yet last the lease of life of the few remnants of 
tbeCaribs? the Quiches? the Camacana? the Zutngils? 
the Kftddquels ? the Warrows ? the Chacos ? and the 
Anracaaians ? How (if at aU) how is it to-day with the 
OtLomi? the Totonacs? the Mizt^cas? the Zapatecs? 
the Aztecs? the ObnecB? and the Toltecs? 

Safely may it be premised that nothing can be clearer 
to the apprehension of the observant and well-informed 
stodfiut of the operations of nature, than that all the 
aboriginal tribes of both North and South America are 
now in course of rapid extinction. Truly, too, ** this ia 
the Lard's doing; it is marvelous in our eyes, " 

The dark-colored antocbthones, also, of all the islands 
of the Pacific, and of numerous other islands and places 
thronghout the wide world, are fast approaching the 
doeeol their worthless existence* The Deity has devoted 
tiiem aU to destruction; many are already dead; the but- 
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viyors are drooping and dying. Erelong none of tfaeco: 

not one of them — ^will be left alive. **Bj the blast of dod 
they perish, and by the breath of his nostrils are tb^ 
consumed." 

'Tis well ; soon, yery soon, indeed, will all the blAok 
and bi-colored barbarians be silenced foreyer. **Yeit A 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the haJicb 
to sleep;" and then shall all the swarthy races find rest* 
as, in reality, they all richly deserve to find rest, in tlM 
deep sleep of death eternal I 

Daring the six months which immediately sncoeeded 
the failnre of the Slaveholders' Rebellion, it is said tluot 
not less than forty thousand negroes died in the Soixtli- 
em States from the prostrating diseases and pemuy en- 
tailed npon them in consequence of their sheer inability 
to act the part of either intelligent or useful beings. J^' 
deed, and better still, in the course of a speech which 
he recently delivered in New Haven, Connecticut, Sena- 
tor Doolittle, of Wisconsin, (who, as a White Bepublicao, 
a patriot, a statesman, is doing much, and doing well) 
stated that it was the general opinion, among the more 
enlightened and accurate observers of our country, that 
at least one million of negroes, have perished in the 
South since the dawn of the present decade! YerOji 
''the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord " — and more especially so in aD 
cases of this kind— for taking away I 

Japan, and China, and India, and Egypt, and Algi6r0» 
and Soodan, and Madagascar; in a word, all Asia ^^ 
Africa, and the islands adjacent, like the mighty Amen' 
cas, like Polynesia and Oceanica, have, as it were, but re- 
cently been discovered by those Heaven-guided branched 
of the Caucasian race through whose irresistible energy 
and perseverance the whole world (when it shall be oO^ 
cupied by the whites alone) is yet to be brought unde^ 
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an nnprecedentedlj high and happy state of dyiliza- 
tion. 

In aooordanoe with the pure and perfect fiat of Jeho- 
yah, all the black and bi-colored barbarians — and all who 
are either black or bi-colored are barbarians — ^mnst, at 
the exact time appointed for each race respectively, be 
utterly exterminated. 

How nearly one of these death-doomed races has now 
airived at its inglorious end, how fast the sands of its few 
remaining honr-glasses are mnning ont, may be correctly 
inferred from the fact that the fossilizing snbstanees of 
the earth have already, in an especial manner, been new- 
ly compounded and prepared for the reception of every 
negro, and for every blood-relative of the negro, in the 
worldl 



CHAPTER VI. 

A 800BB 07 BIBLB LESSONS IK TBI ASI8 OF 
KFFETE BAOBS. 

Attkatme, 

And I •ban giye thee fhe iMttChen for thine inharttuo^ 

ftni Itin uttnrmnnt rnrtn nf tlin nirtti fnr tlij pnomwlnffi 

Thou ehatt bvMk themirtUi • rod of iron ; 

Tbaa ihalt deeh them in piecee like epotter*! TeeeeL 

FftALMlL, 

I win deliver the inhftUtante of the lend into your hand, and fhoa 
them out before thee. Thoa ahalt make no covenant With them. 



Thou art an holy people onto the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath ihuatfii ttw 
to he a peonliar people imto himaeU; above all the nationa that are upon tho «arfb, 

DxmnsoMoinr xi^.f 1 

If it be iarae, as is most ficmlj and conscientionsly be- 
lieved by the writer hereof that the white races of idad- 
kind shonid no longer degrade themsdves by any man- 
ner of association with either the black or the bi-oolored 
races, the question arises, What are the means neoesBUy 
to be taken, and when shonid they be taken, to render 
the contemplated separation final and complete ? 

An old proverb will haye it^ that, ** Where there's ft 
will, there's a way." Let as first vnll that the tfaiqg 
which ought to be done, shall be done, and the vxsyfo 
do it win, no doubt, soon manifest itsell Besides^ Hm 
writer flatters himself, that, ii^ in this most momenteoB 
of all more worldly matters, he alone shall be suooeesfDl 
in creating the requisite vnll, it may not be expecting too 
much of others, that they will at least assist to sngge*^ 
the way. Labor, everywhere, especially if the labor be 
highly honorable and important, should be equitably ftp 
' '"^ifed, ajid if one man were to perform both of ^ 
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tasks here referred to, lie migbtj in a meaBiire, 
be foresUilling one or more of his feDow-men ia 
tain of their rightful prerogativea. 
People professing great eanctitj of character tell us 
it the Bible affords to man the only safe rule of faith 
practice. Let us, therefore, carefully peruse that an- 
tome, and, if possible, learn therefrom the particu- 
policy which we ought to pursue toward the Ethio- 
iBj against whom, according to Zephaniah, the sword 
ilie Lord seems now to be so universally and so fatally 



II the event that we, mere mortals that we are, should 

bund dealing with the reprobate and accursed blacks 

Bach mMiner as Almighty God himself is rep re* 

as having dealt with certain impious and hostile 

of swarthy men, what posBible exception could be 

to our conduct? Should we not, in some things 

saat, reverently and earnestly strive to imitate Him 

alone, in the troe sense of words, is Good and Great 

think (however imperfectly on our part) to think 

i thought, to speak as he spoke, and to do as he did? 

even in the case suppo sed, if any objection, reasona- 

or unreasonable, should be urged, there would cer- 

bl^y be the leas occasion for cavil just in the propor- 

kthat the means adopted for the removal of the blacks 

RoM recede in harshness from the summary proceed- 

ga which are said to have been employed by the 

eity for the removal of the ancient but corresponding 

' iiaDy-doomed enemies of human progress. 

'Ut here recommendingi or meaning to recom- 

the effective plan of separation and extermination 

is reported to have been sanctioned by Heaven, 

ids of years ago, as against certain unfavored and 

races, let us now proceed to consider some of the 
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more remarkable peculiarities and proTisions of the phi 
itself. 

The following biblical extracts which, for the saike c 
familiarity and simplicity, are here denominated Lesmnu 
will folly ei^lain the Hebrew account of Gbd's methoc 
of ridding the world of those glaringly abortive aw 
worthless races who, like the negroes, the Indians, and 
all the bi-colored &g-ends of mankind, have ceased tc 
have a useful mission outside the superficies of this ter 
restrialbalL 

HEBE BEGINNETH THE FIBST LESSON. 

(Numbers zzziii., 60-66. ) 

"The Lord spake unto Moses, in the plains of Moab, by Jotdtm 
near Jericho, saying, Speak nnto the children of Israel, and bbj mfti 
them, when ye are passed over Jordan into the land of Ganaao, ll«i 
ye shall drive out all the inhabitants of the land from before you, tad 
destroy all their pictures, and destroy all their molten images, al 
quite pluck down all their high places ; and ye shall dispossess As 
inhabitants of the land, and dweU therein ; for I have given yoa fti 
land to possess it. And ye shall divide the land by lot jfarssii- 
heritance among your families ; and to the more ye shall give tti 
more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give the less iDheriiaiioe; 
every man*s inheritance shall be in the place where his lot fsUfl^t 
according to the tribes of your fstthers ye shall inherit Bat if 7* 
will not drive out the inhabitants of the land from before you, then ik 
shall come to pass, that those which ye let remain of them, shsll bt 
pricks in your eyes, and thorns in your sides, and shall vex jon ^ 
the land wherein ye dwelL Moreover it shall come to pass, tiall 
shall do unto you, as I thought to do unto them." 

HEBE BEGINNETH THE SECOND LESSON. 

(Deateronomy vil., 1-6.) 

** When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land whitbtf 
thou goest to possess it, and hath cast out many nations before AM 
the Hittites and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the O M Mi » 
ites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the JebusiteB, ssfiB 
nations greater and mightier than thou ; and when the Lord thy (ki 
shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite them, and uitedj ^ 
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ahem ; thou shalt make no coTeimnt with tliein» nor show 

Qtercy tmto them ; neither sh^lt tbou moke maniages vrith them ; 

1^ dfti]ghfc€[r thou shalt not giyu tmta Mm eon, nor his daughter ahiilt 

QxMi tike onto thj son. For they will torn &vmy thy son from fol- 

lowteg me, that they may serve other gods ; so will the anger of th© 

Loid be kmdled againat yon, and destroy thee suddenly. But thua 

■U ye deal with them ; ye ahall destroy their altars, and hreok 

dovQ their imagesi and cut down their groves, and bum their graven 

lBAg«B with fire. For thou art an holy people tmto the Lord thy 

Qpd; the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a wpecial people unto 

l^DMlf, above aU people that ore upon the fiioe of the earth.'* 

HERE BEGINNETH THE THTTID LESSON, 

"Te shall chiM your enemies, and they shall Ml before yon by 
^ sword. Five of yon shall chase an handled, and an hundred of 
l^VBtlall ptst ten thousand to flight ; and your enemies shall faU be- 
faljtm by the sword. For I will have respect nnto you, and make 
}n fridtfiil, and multiply yon, and establisli my covenant with yon, 
Aal ye shall eat old store, and bring forth the old because of the 
^. And I will set my tabernacle among you ; and my sonl shall 
^ ftbhor yoo. And I wiU walk among you, and will be your Gkni, 
ttdje shall be my people.*' 

TTFJIV. BEGINNETH THE FOtTRTH LESSON. 

"And the Lord said unto Moses, Depart, and go np hence, thoti 
ttdihe pecFple which then hast brought up out of the land of Egypt, 
Quito the land which I sware nnto Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 
^fisg. Unto thy seed will I give it ; and I will send an angel before 
^ ; And I will drive out the OanaBuit€t,, the Amorite, and the Hittite, 
*4 tike I^erizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebosite." 



HEBE BEGINNETH THE FIFTH LESSON. 

(Exodtj* ixxlv., 11-14.) 



thon that which I command thee this day ; behold, I 
B oiti before tiiee the Amorite, and the CauAanite, and the Hittite, 
_ 1 the BtnzzitG, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take heed to 
ipalt lest thou make a covenant with the iuhabitanta of the land 
r thou goeatt kat ii be Ibr a nuire in the midst of thoe i but ye 
11 
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shall destzoj Uieir altatB. break iiieir imagea^ and ool down Mr 
groyea." 

HEBE BEGINNETfi THE SIXTH LESSON. 
(Deatercmomy xx., 16-1&) 
'< Of the cities of theae people, which tlie Laid thy God dofli gi* 
thee for an ioheritaiice, thon ahalt save alire nothing thai farMthetii; 
bat tfaoa ahalt utterly destroy them ; namely, the Hittitwi, and A0 
Amoritea, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the HivitflB, aod 
theJebositea." 

I 

TTTCTtTC BEGENNETH 'I' h k SEVENTH LESSON. 

(Peateronomj xzilL, 8-7.) 
« An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord ; even to their tenth generation shall they not enter into tb* 
congregation of the Lord for ever ; becaose they met yon not «ift 
bread and with water in the way, when ye came forth oat of Efff^i 
and becanse they hired against tliee Balaam the son of Beor of Pefttf 
of Mesopotamia, to corse thee. Neverthless the Lord thy God vGflH 
not hearken unto Balaam ; but the Lord thy God turned the ooi 
into a blessing unto thee, because the Lord thy God lored ftl^ 
Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy diji 
forever. 

HEBE BEGINNETH THE EIGHTH LESSON. 
(L Samuel xv., 1-3.) 
" Samuel also said unto Saul, The Lord sent me to anoint thee to 
be king over his people, over Israel ; now therefore hearken thoavnio 
the voice of the words of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hoelii I 
remember that which Amelek did to Israel, how he laid wait £ar kis 
in the way, when he came up from Egypt Now go and amite io^ 
lek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them oot; \^ 
slay both man and woman, in&nt and suckling, ox and aheep^ ctaA 



and ass." ] 

HERE BEGINNETH THE NINTH LESSON. 

(Exodiis XV., 3-fi.) 

' The Lord is a man of war ; the Lord is his name. 
Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea; 
His chosen captains also are drowned in the Bed Sea. 
The depths have covered them ; 
They sank unto the bottom aa a stone." 
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HEEE BEGINNETH THE TENTH LESSON. 

(Ezodiis U., 11) 

"And Moses* looked (Mb way, imd tbjkt way, and wlien he saw 
thii tiMSEii wiiB DO mazi» he slew the EgyptiAii^ and Md him in the 

HERE BEGINNETH THE ELEVENTH LESSON. 

(L Bftmuel xxL, IL) 

** SftuI hath ffl f^ in l^i« thoiuaiids. 

And Dfivid hu ten thousands.'' 

HEEE BEGINNETH THE TWEUTH LESSON. 

^'Imel dwelt in the land of the Amont«t8. And Moses aent to spy 
o^ Jaazer, and they took the villages tbereof, and drove ont the 
.Aaorites that were there. And tbey turned and went up by the way 
^ Biahan ; and Og the king of BuHhan went oat against them, he» 
«^fid ill his peopU^ to the battle of Edrei. And the Lord said unto 
^CoBei» Fear hun not ; for I have delivered him into thy hand, and all 
liit people, and his land ; and thou ehalt do to hlu as thon didiit 
HBtoSihon, king of the AmoriteB, which dwelt at Heahbon. So they 
amote hmi, and his sons, and all Mh p€>ople^ nntil there was none left 
^^ allTe ; and they possessed his hmd'' 



HERE BEGINNETH THE THIKTEEKTH LESSON. 



^B ••The Lord fipako unto Moses, saying, Avenge the children of Is- 
^B^lk^ e^ the Kidiiinites. And Moses spiike tinto the people, saying, 
'^PA^^n some of yourselves onto the wnr, and let them go against the 
Of every tribe a thousand thixnighout all the tribes of 
fihiU ye send to the war. Bo there were delivered out of the 
^kciiimids of Israel* a thousand of every tribe, twelve thousand 
i^JTEned for war. And Moses sent them to the war, a thousand of every 
^ir£l»e, them and Phinehas the son of Eleazar the priest^ to the war, 

J-prvih the holy instmmentSf and the trumpets to blow in his baud. 
A^&d ^J waned against the Midmnitea, as the Lord oommanded 



* The choaen and over-beloirod servaiii of the Lord, 
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Midian, beside the rest of them that were dain ; nsmelyy Bi^ 
Bekem, and Znr, and Hnr, and Beba, five kings of Midiaii ; Bal 
also the son of Beor they slew with the sword. And the ohiU 
of Israel took all the women of Midian captiyeSt and ibfBbt 1 
ones, and took the spoil of all their cattle, and all their flooki 
all their goods. And they burnt all their cities wherein thej di 
and all their goodly castles with fire. And they took aU the i| 
and all the prey, both of men and of beasts. And they faron^ 
captives, and the prey, and the spoil, onto Moses, and Eleanor 
priest, and unto the congregation of the children of Israel, unto 
oamp at the plains of Moab, which are by Jordan near Jerioha 
« And Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and all the princes of tfa04 
gregation, went forth to meet them without the camp. And Mi 
was wroth with the officers of the host, with the captains oyer fl 
sands, and captains over hundreds, which came from the faa( 
And Moses said unto them, Have ye saved all the women alive? 
hold, these caused the children of Israel, through the ooimae 
Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the matter of B 
and there was a plague among the congregation of the Lord. I 
therefore kill every male unong the little ones and kill every WM 
that hath known man by lying withhim. Butall the women chflil 
that have not known a man by lying with him, keep alive fat jt 
selves. * * * And the booty, being the rest of the prey lib 
the men of war had caught, was six hxmdred thousand and 8Bf« 
thousand and five thousand sheep, and threescore and twelve th 
sand beeves, and threescore and one thousand asses, and thirty i 
two thousand persons in all, of women that had not known man 
lying withhim." 

HEBE BEGINNETH THE FOUBTEENTH LESSON. 

(ObadlAh, XT.. 16.) 

"The day of the Lord is near upon all the heathen ; 
Tea, they shall drink, and they shall swallow down, 
And they shall be as though they had not been." 

HEBE BEGINNETH THE FIFTEENTH LESSON. 

(L Chionicloft, XX., 1-3.) 

"After the year was expired, at the time that kings go out tobll 
Joab led forth the power of the army, and wasted the countiy cf 
children of Ammon, and came and besieged Babbah. But Pi 
taaiMi at Jerusalem. And Joab smote Babbah, and deetnyad 
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ind Diivid took the crown of thdr king from, off his head, and iomnd 
it to w^gh A Udent of gold, and there were prectous stones in it ; and 
U vfts ftt^t upon David'H head ; and he brought also exceeding mnch 
ipoil out of the city. And he brotight out the people that were in it, 
ind cat them with saws, and with harrows of iron^ and with axes, 
fifcnfto dealt David with aU the cities of the children of Ammon." 

HEBE BEGINKETH THE SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

WboD David had put the hattle in array ogainat the Syrians, they 
jbogtit with hioL But the Syrinna Hed before Israel ; and Ba-rid slew 
at y» Syimas seven thousand men which fought in chariotSp and 
katf thousand footmen, and killed Shophach the captain of the 



HEBE BEGINNETH THE SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 

(IL Eiugs, itiJ..t 35, 'M.) 

'* And it eftme to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went 
c»Qt» mid amote in the camp of the Aflfiynana an htindred fourscore 
•nd five thousand ; and when they arose early in the moming, be- 
hol^ tLey were all dead corpses. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
<I^3tarted, and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh." 

HERE BEGINNETH THE EIGHTEENTH LESSON* 

^ * B came to pass, when Israel hod made an end of slaying all the 

bttants of Ai in the fields in the wUdemess wherein they chased 

, and when they were all fuEen on the edge of the sword, until 

r were consumed^ that all the Israelitas returned onto Ai, and 

— .^ i' it with the edge of the sword. And so it was, that aE that 

^^Xl that day, both of men and women, were t%*elve thouaatid, even 

^^i the men of Ai, For Joshua drew not his band back, wherewith 

' ftretched out the spear, until he had bitterly destroyed all the in- 

nts of Ai, Only the cattle and the spoil of that city Israel took 

'^cwK ft prey onto themselvest according unto the word of the Lord 

''^fcliieh he commanded Joshua. And Josbna burnt At, and made it 

I hnp fbr ever^ even a desoLttion unto this day. And the king of 

Ai 1» butiged cm a tree mitii eventldet*' 
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HEEE BEGENXETH THE NINETEENTH LEB80E 

"The mtfu of Gibeon sent unto Joflhmi to the camp to Gilgal v^ 
ing, Sluck not thy hmid jxom thy Rerrants ; come up to ub qokklji 
and 8HT0 na, and help ua ; for all the kings of the AmoiiteB thfttdwdl 
in the moimtains are gathered together against tiSL So Joahoi !»■ 
cended from GilgaU he, and all the people of war with him, widtU 
the mighty men of valor. And the Lord said unto Joghtin, Fair 
them not ; for I have delivered them into thine hand ; there shaD i^ 
a man of them stand before thee. Joshua therefore come nnto tkc 
sudd^aljp and went up from Gilgal all night And the Lord diicoo- 
fited tbem before Israel, and slew tbem with a great slaogfattf i& 
Gibeon, and ehased them along the way that goeth up to Beth^hoEQi^ 
and smote tbem to A^ekab, and unto Makkedab* AnditcanMlo 
pass, as tbey fled from before Israel, and were in the going dcnm to 
Betb>horon» that the Lord cast down great stones from heavtm DpcA 
them unto A^ekah, and they died ; they were more which died wA 
hailstones than they whom the ohildf@n of Israel slew vitii tbi 
sword." 

HEBE BEGINKETBC THE TWENTIETH LESSON. 

(JoBbii«t obBfitars x. sad xL) 

^Tben spake Joshua to the Lord in the diij when the 10^^ 
debvered up the Amorites before the cbildiem of Istael, Andh««id 
in the sight of Daniel, Son, stand them still upon Gibeon ; and HvOt 
M(x>n, in the valley fif Ajalon ! And the sun stood stilly and the tttooo 
stayed, until the people had avenged tliemselves upon their enemJ* 
So the sun stood stiU in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to f 
do^n about a whole day. And there was no day like that befonif 
after it, that the Lord barkened unto the voioe of a man ; tat ^ 
Lord fought for Israel And Joshua returned, and all Istael K^ 
bim, unto the camp to GilgaL" 

** But these five kings fled» and hid tbemselves in a cave s( Mft^- 
kedaJi* And it was told Joshua saying. The five kinga are found kil 
in a cave at Makkedab. And Jouhua said, Eoll gT«al stcniei vpoA 
the mouth of the cave, and set men by it for to keep them ; mid ^ 
ye not, but pnrsue after your enemies, and smite the hindzaotfttif 
thtjn; sufier them n^t to enter into their cities; for the Lord yottrOol 
hath delivered tbem into yunr hand. And it came to pass, i^ 
Jonhna and the children of Israel had made an end of slaying Hni^ 
with a very great slaughter^ tUl they were ooiisiuued« that tbd if^ 



^if 
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thidi remaioed of tliem entered into fbnoed cities. And all tlie 
pioplfi returned to the cnjup U) Joahuu at Mikkkedab in peace ; none 
moT«d bis tongne agiiinBt luiy of the cbildrt^n uf Iium^L 

♦•Then sajd Joshua, Open tUu mouih of the cave, and bring out 

^lioee five Mngs onto me out of tbe cave. And they did eo, and 

IvxivQght forth thoee fire kings tmto him out of the ctive^ the kin^ of 

^^roaalem, the king of HebroOi the king of Jarmuth^ the king of 

J A^tiicli^ and the kLcg of £gUm. And it came to pasa^ when they 

'^Tiroiqgbt out those kings unto Joshua, that Joahna called for all the 

of Israel, and said unto the captains of the men of war which 

t with him, Come near and put your feet upon the necka of these 

And the J came near, and put thuir feet upon the necks of 

And Joahna said unto them. Fear not, nor bt« diamayed, be 

and of good courage ; for tbuB shall the Lord do to all jont 

\ whom ye fight And afterward Joshua smote tbem, 

i alifw them, and hanged thtsm on five trees ; and they were hang- 

; upon the trees until the evening. And it came to pass at the 

» of the guiug down of the sun, that Jo^huu commanded, and 

'^hej took them down ofiT the trees, and cast them into the cave 

'whemn th^ had been hid, and hud great stones in the eave*s month, 

-mhiick remain nntil this very day." 

*' And that day Joshua took Makkedah, and smote it with the edge 
^ Qie sH'otrd, and the king thereof he utterly destroyed, them, and 
*0 ilie nonls that were therein ; be let none remain ; and he did to I 
^**^ king of Makkedah as he did nnto the king of Jericho. 

** Thifn Joshua passed ttotn Mukki dah, and uU Iflmel with him^ 

^'^Co liVnah, and fought against libnah, und the Lord delivered it 

, end the king ther«ot^ into the band of Lsarael; and he, smote it 

i Iha edge of the sword, and all tha nouhi that were therein ; he 

\ rcjnain in it; but did unto the king thereof as he did tmto 

I king of Jericho, 

•• And Joshua passed from libnah, and all Israel with bim, unto 

^^ ■»»tldiib, and encamped ft»,piiiiBt it, 4md fought against it ; and the 

i delivered Lachitdi into tha hand of Isriicl, whii'b took it on the 

dfty, and smote it with the edge of the fivford, and all the 

tiiet were therein, aceordiiig to ail that he had done to Lib- 

** Then Horam king of Qezar came up to help Lnchish ; and 
ScM&nia smote him and his people, nntil he had lefb him none re- 

^Aepd from T-Th^«^^ Joshua passed nnto Eglon, and idl Iiirael with 
Iiid; and thej encamped against it, and foi^ht against it ; and they 
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took It on thAt riny, anci sxnDto it witli the edf^e of the 

iill th« whiIm tliat were tlniri^n b»3 ntl#irly (lt*iiLroy©d thftt day, hoc* 

ing to all tbitt lie had done tti LaubiAh. 

•* Aud Jonbiia went tip from Eglon, and all Israel with Mm* « 
Hebron ; and they fought against it ; and tbey took it, and mnei 
-with the iidg& of the award, and Oie king thereof, and aU tba d 
thereof and all tbo Bmihs, tliat wt:*re tJiymin ; he left none remnisj 
according to all that bo bad done to Eglon ; but destroyed it utla 
and all the eoula that were therein. 

**JkJid Joehna n^tnmed, and all laiael with him, to Dehir; 
fought agfdnst it ; and he took it, and the king thereoj^ and tM 
citiea thereof ; and they smote them with the edge of the «wordt < 
Utterly destroyed all the sonls that were therein ; he left nono 
maittJDg ; as be had done to Hebron, so he {!id to Debir, and to 
Mng thereof ; and ur he had done also to Libnidi, and to her kini 

*<8o Joshoa smote all the conn try of the bjlla, and of the toi 
and of the vale, and of the Rpringa, and all their kings ; he left n 
remaining, but utterly destroyed ill thai breiithod« as the Lord i 
of Israel uommandeiL And Joshua imote them fham Hadefih-bm 
even, unto Ghiza, ttnd all the conn try of Gonben, even nnto Gibi 
And all theae kinga Emd their land did Jonhna take at one timet 
Oftme the Lord God of iBmel fonght for IsraeL And Jonhna retot 
BZid fill Israel with him, unto the camp at GilgaL 

** And it came to paas^ when Jabin, king of Hazor, had heard t2 
things, that he sent to Jobab king of Hadon, and to the kin| 
Bhimron, and to the king of Achahaph, and to the kings that ^ 
on the north of the mountains, and of the plains south of Chinne] 
and in the vaUt^y, and in the bordrrH of Dor on the west, and to 
Canaanite on the eaKt and on the weet, and to the Amorite, aiid 
Hittite, and the Perizzito, and the Jebnaite in the mountaina, mt 
the Hivite tinder Hennon in the land of Mispeh. And they n 
out, they and all their hosts with them, much people, eyen aa 
sand that is upon the f^ea shore in multitude, with horses and dm 
very many. And when all these kings were met together, th«y ei 
and pitched together at the waters of Merom, to fight against tm^ 

*' And the Lord said nnto Joshna, Be not afiraid hecanse of lh| 
Ibr to-niorrtiw about this time will I deliver them up all slaiii b«j 
Imrael ; tbon alnilt bough their horses, and bum their clmrioti \ 
fire. So Joshua came, and all tb«:) people of war with him^ ags 
them by the waters of Merom suddenly ; and they fell upon Hi 
And the Lord deliirered them into the hand of Israel, who m 
them, and chased them nnto great Zidon, and unto MJgrepholhin 
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i&d imlo thct Tftlley of MIzpeh eafltward ; and tbcy smote tbeni, imtS 
Iky left Done remidnmg. And Joshna did unto them, as the Lord 
hftJe him ; he houghed their horses, and bamt their chariots with 

'And Joehua at that time txiTDed bade, and took Hazor, and 
dIb the king thereof with Ihe aword ; for Hazor beforedme waa the 
I of bH thoee kingdomfl. And they smote all the flonls that were 
£lftA«n& with the edge of the Bword, utterly destroying them ; thefe 
I not any left to breathe ; and he bnmt Hazor with fire. And idl 
i uUfA of those kinga, and all the kings of them, did Joshua take^ 
[ smote them with the edge of the sword; and ho utterly destroyed 
, is Hoses the aemmt of the Lord eommaiided* But as for the 
I yifti stood still in their strength^ Israel burned none of them, 
iHsscxr only ; that did Joshna bum. And ail the spoil of these 
snd the cattle, the children of Israel took for a prey unto 
but every man they smote with the edge of the swordf 
r had daitroyed themi neither* left they any to breathew 
I Lord coomiandcd Moses his scrrant, so did Moses Gommand 
, and so did Joshua ; he left nothing undone of all that the 
1 eommAnded Moses. 
"So Joshoii took all that land, the hills, and all the south conntiy, 
j«n the land of Goshc^n, and the valley, and the plain, and the 
i of Israel, and the valley of the same; even finctm the mount 
^ that goeth up to 8eir, even unto Btwil-gad in the valley 
^^bmiion nnder mount Hermon ; and all their kingti he took, 
"■■•Oiie tbam, and slew them," 

^io staking, and bo Btriiiige, are some of the passagea 

^ '(Jie fcjregoing extraciiB» that, to the end, that they maj 

^^ more thoroughly comprehended, the following Bepa- 

'^^•^^ reproduction of a few of them is most respectfully 

^^^-fcaaniitedL 

^"^ T« shall dispoBseas the inhabitants of the land, and dwell there- 

^ '**Tboa shalt make no covenant with the inhabitants of the land 
'^'^^^jmthef thou goest'* 

'^ ^ Spare them not; but slay both man and woman, in^nt and mick- 
^^■•^jgi 01 and sheep, camel and ass." 

* **niou shalt hough their horses, and bum their chariots with 
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ycm, then it sIiaII come to pasg, that those which ye let 
tham, shall be pricka in your eyes, and tbonis in your aides, 
Tex yon iu the land wherein ye dweU. Moreover it ahaU 
pass, that I shall do xmto yon, as I thought to do unto them. 

'* David brooght out the people that were in Kabbah, and c 
with sawB, and with harrows of iron, and with axes. Etcd eo daait 
Dasid with all the citi^ of the chOdjen of Ammon.** 

''They smote them until they left none remaining. TheyflDOte 
all the sonk that were in EEazor, with the ed|;e of the Bward» ittMr 
destroying them ; there was not any left to breathe. ** 

"For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, t^t ihej iMi 
come againKt It^raul iu battle, that he might destroy them ntlo^* 
and that they might have no favor, but that he might destroy lU«» 
aa the Ijord eommanded MoKea. And at that time came JoBha*, ind 
cut off the Anakim from ihe mountaiiui, from Hebron, from Vi^i 
from Anab, and from all the mountains of Jndah, and frtua all 1^ 
mountains of IsraeL Jot&hua destroyed tham utterly ^ith tbeir 
citiea." 

* * So Joshua smote all the country of the hilla, and of the xA 
and of the vale, and of the springa, and all their kings ; he loft odb* 
remaining, but utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lofd God 
of Israel commanded. 

Now wliile, as already iDdicated, it is no part of atir 
ptirpose to deal with the negroes in snch summary ftfli 
Bangtdnary manner as the Lord God of Israel is here re- 
presented aa having dealt with the Canaanites, and iritii 
other people of ancient Palestine, yet it is religiously be- 
lieved that we ou|]^lit so to deal with them as that the 
will of Heaven J in reference to them, may meet no o{^ 
Bition. Notwithstanding the fact that we are more mo^ 
tals, and although the provocation is so great that it 
sometiniea seems to be almost irresistible^ jet it would 0(^ 
tainly not be proper for us to incur the labor and to 
responsibilitj of a quick and indiscriminate extenmnft* 
tion of the blades, whether by force of arms or othc^ 
wise, when the great and good God himself stands re»^ 
and anxious, and ia actually pleading with us for the pri^- 
lege to exterminate them by means of the more g«atb 
and beneiioeiit agendes of nature. 
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ily let ns at once decide upon a well- defined land- 
tk (or ocean-mark) of diviaion between ourBelvea and 
iblackfl, and then, with an equitable and final provision 
F their behalf, plaeing every one of them on the other 
ada of the line of separation, leave them there, to be the 
recipiente of such future care and protraction aa Provi- 
jttioe may be pleased to extend to them. The salutary 
ot of this arrangement would be (and must be) that 
branch or wing of the white race would, in due 
e, act np^m the felicitous suggestion of Jehovah, who, 
be end that he may bless, is eager to he mked,, saying 
me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
ace, and the uttermost pnrts of the eai'th for thy 
ion." Yes ; in order that, as another vast conti- 
the happy homes of white men only — the only 
Imow how to make happy honies^ — we may ere 
in the whole of Africa itself, God has graciously 
^deseendingly asked us to mk him for it ; and if 
[rightly ask it of him, he will assuredly give it to us, 
t, too, to the totiil exclusion and extinction of the 
oes, just as he has given (or is giving) us the whole 
uericA, to the total exclusion and extinction of the 



rmanent lodgment, no enduring part nor lot, 
black and baneful negroes be permitted to ac- 
our country. Already have they outlived the 
their usefulnefl&— if, indeed, they were ever use- 
all ; and the solidifying and concealing subsoil is 
r urgently claiming, as overdue to itself, those osseoufi 
of their frames which, for so long a time, have been 
and fitted (or fosaiUzation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE XJNITEp STATES OF AMERICA; A WHITE MAN POWBL 

The United States are young, fteah, and vigorous, abounding in weattb, anri 
in strength, and eager for action. They come of a race, the Anglo-Saxon, ai 
ingly endowed with a deathless spring and vitality— a race which cnisbad 
Rome, when Rome oppressed the world— which reared the stupendoos itoH 
of British enterprise— which impelled the armies of the Reformatkn—vl 
planted in the New World the hardiest of its colonists— and which now, c 
manding the citadel as well as the outposts of civilization, wields the destink 
an the tribes.— Pabxr Godwin. 

Most distinctly do I deny that this country is great only because it Is *' qiad 
in the possession of dirt," because, like Russia, it is vast, or even beoaase^ 
France, it is rich and warlike. Its real greatness I believe, with a belief bw 
the deamess of conviction and the earnestness of faith, has its sole origin la 
qualities of the Race by which the land was settled and reclaimed, and by wl 
its government and its society were framed.- Richabd Objott Whitx. 

Freedom's soil hath only place 

For a tree and fBarless race.- WHrmxB. 

Little have I to say by way of introdnction to I 
several subjects discussed within the compass of tl 
chapter, which is, in the main, made up of extracts fro 
such of my fugitive compositions as had, when first wr 
ten, and still have, for their object the furtherance of tl 
principles and purposes foreshadowed in the precedb 
pages. Each particular paper, whether good, bad, or ii 
different, will tell its own story. Regardless of date 
the harmony of the views advanced will, I opine, scaroel 
be questioned. 

Toward the close of a letter which I confidentially mO 
to my friend W., under date of June 5, 1861, only a fc 
weeks subsequent to the outbreak of the great rebeOio 
I said: 

A trio of unmitigated and demoralizing nuisances, oo 
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fltifaitixig, in the aggregate^ a moBt fonl and formidable 
obatftde in our way to a Mgh and mighty civilisation in 
America, are Negroes, Slavery, and Slaveholders. These 
Ihree preeminently vexations and revolting nuisances, 
©verywher© exciting the detestation and abhorrence of 
oohle mindfi, must be snmmariJy abated and suppressed* 
Benceforth, therefore, iintO we shall have eflfectiially re- 
duced from power and from prominence, upon this con- 
tiiient at least, these three euri}as9iiigly base things of 

. the earth, let us be busy with the war cry, 

^H Death to Slavery I 

^M Down with the Slaveholders I 

^P Away with the Negroes 1 

Two of the very important considerations here wished 
for— the first and second — having, by the great favor of 
Heaven, been recently consummated, I would keep the 
ttird still emblazoned upon the banners of just and 
necessary reform; and thereto I would also add a few 
oUi^ rightful and momentous demandsi thus: 

Away with the Negroes I 

Away with the Mulattoes! 

Away with the Chinese I 

Detrition and Detrusion of the Indians I 

Down with the Black Congress I 

Down with the Pig-headed President ! 

Down with the Treacherous and Venom-fanged Cop- 
pdieads! 

Thwn with the Rancorous and StQl-threatening Seoes^ 
lAooiitts! 

Down with all the Employers, Landlords, and Coadju- 
(hw of Swarth-colored Bipeds ! 

So Manner of Permanent Association nor Relation 
liiibDark-fikinned Caitifs I 
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Up with the White Republicans I 

Up with the Loyal Democrats I 

Up with a New National Legicdatiire I 

Up with a New COiief Magistrate I 

Up with all the Champions of a Pare and Perfect 
^;ftaip.n Manhood I 

Ultimate Fossilization of all the Nigrified and 
hned Offshoots of the Genus Homo ! 

Uniyersal, Supreme and Ezclusiye Dominion of 
White Races I 

And thenceforward, 

Union, Peace, Prosperity and Gt>od Fellowshi] 
Everywhere and Forever I 



To the American shipmasters, whose vessels were 
anchor in the harbor of Buenos Ayres, on the 15th 
November, 1862, 1 wrote thus: 

For the first time since my assumption of the duties < 
this Consulate, during which period more than 
months have elapsed, an extraordinary occasion, as I < 
ceive, renders it particularly appropriate that I shouL -^ 
hoist high, and display in its fullest and freest folds, {b^-^ 
the flag of our country. To-day, as some of you wi— -M 
have perceived, the good old banner, of which every lojt-^' 
son and lover of the new world has so much cause to b^-^ 
proud, is so hoisted, and so displayed. This I have doiL ^ 
in celebration of advices received here yesterday, detsiB ^ 
ing the just, wise, and manly action, recently taken b^^ 
our government on the subject of Slavery, which, withik^^ 
negro 08 a basis, is at the bottom of all our present polit> — 
ioal trouble. 

In a proclamation issued by President Lincoln, nnde^^ 
date of September 22, 1862, it is auspiciously dedaredyit^ 
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, that the alaTes of all the states and temtories of 
i the United States found in armed rebellion againfit the 
I Federal ( ' eni on the first daj of January, 1863, 

^shall be a* ^g^d, deemed, and treated, as absolutely 

and irreTOcablj free; and that the existence of SlaTery 
in all guch States and tenitoTies shall thenoelorth oease 

By those of us who, peering into tlie fataoro, baye in 
view the highest anij best interests of Ameriea, this timely 
declaration of the President of the United States may be 
regarded as second only in importance to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in F}iiladelphia, on the 4tb of July* 
■776^ which, but a few years afterward, was so g^rions- 
mf followed by the permanent estabhshment of American 
Rationality. 

t beg leave to request, therefore, that yoa will, this 
^y, in the hoisting of your respective dag% join me in 
doing honor to the patriotic, pmdent and progreasiTe 
policy foreshadowed in the Preddenf s prodamataon. 

I also seize this opportunity to inlonn yon, thai I have 
^pped from an Rn gl iii b newspaper, and am now haTing 
fcimod in gold, a copy of an address latdj dettrered by 
^Ahaham Lincoln, fi&Toring, u I nndentand it, the depor* 
t«tb]i of aU the negroes &om the United States, and 
'^kich address^ in my opinion, is ao foil of good sotmd 
^GQfte, and so worthy of being eomestly, folly, and nqpeed- 
% acted npon in its leading leoommendaiioiia, thai I 
Ucd great pleasure Id thus eonuacttding il to your attoi* 
tioii; and ^lall be bnttoo happjtoanfaimtitforyoiir pa- 
^'QHl, wbanever, from a deaiite to beoome fcmiliar wttlt 
Ka oootoitA, yoQ may be pleased loeaQ at my oflLostp 




Tomy friend CI, tmder date of 
Iniots thus: 
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256 THE UNITED STATCS OF AMEMOA ; 

Often, of latej have I asked myself the question. What 
is 0» thmking about just now? What is his opinion of 
tho drift and ultimate end of the atrocioi^e war which th® 
slaTehoIders of the Unitod States are now waging against 
the most sacred rights and liberties of mankind ? Does 
his far-siglited viaion enable him to see in the future of 
America the colosBal and regenerated Eepublic which 
man J great and good poets and politioalphilosophei'S and 
prophets have promised to ns in the days to come? 

Can it be poaaible that, in an adverse and inexplioabia 
providence, Faction, Sedition, Discord, Anarchy and 
Strife, the dii-e oflapring of Slavery and Rebellion, are to 
be permitted to run riot in our land^ and to desolate it- 
from ouo end to the other ? Or shall we not, rather, in the 
strength and wisdom of Anglo-American freemen, and. 
with the approbation and blessing of Heaven^ rally once 
more, and, crushing beneath our feet the^traitoroiia.1 
wretches who have attempted to subvert the sublimo < 
principles and system of self-government which we haTai 
inherited from the immortal authors of the Declarmtxoil.( 
of Independence and of the ConBtitution of the United ( 
States, reestablish ourselves in the matchless might and * 
and majesty of a truly grand and glorious continental re- 
public? 

And meanwhile, what about those worse than worth- 
lees base-bom blackamoors, those sable satellites of the 

slaveholders, the negroes and the mulattoes, the qtind ^^L 

roons and the octoroons, those milHons of despicable^^^l 
sloths and pests, who, as the fawning slaves of trritrrn gj if 
naturally and unintermittingly, from infancy to old agtm^^, ^« 
teaching baseness by example, have been the prima i" ^ ^ j^ 
cause of the most bloody and calamitous contest that ^^Tfc ij^ 
marked the annals of time? Ought we not, as an act ^M 
jufltioe and prudence toward oU concerned, to eepftr^^^^,.^!^ 
tiiem, every one of them, from our country forever T .^ 4^ 
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eoloiiise.iliem in Africa? or to ship them, iisntti onr best 
irubeSf and with suitable outfits in the way of provisions 
a»i implfimenta of husbandry, to one or more of the 
West India Islands, to Mexico, to Central America, or to 
South Amc'.riea? It may, perhnpe, be somewhat prema- 
tiinto discuss this matter oamestly just now; but, as for 
me. I cannot help but beHeve, as I have undaggingly be- 
lierdd for the twelve or fifteen years lajst past, that to this 
tise and happy conduBion we are destined to come at 



3?o my clerical and esteemed friend ^4, who wrote me a 

^o^€ by a big black negro, (an Erebus-nloomed native of 

to^ Argentine Republic, who, like his iHustrious African 

^■^^^estors, had never, by voluntary emigration, gone be- 

X^^'Mnd the shndow of his own pumpkin vines,) requesting 

**^*^'^^, in my ofiBcial capacity, to give American protection 

**=> the said negro, I wrote thusj under the date of July 

Of the opinion that the United States of America are 
^-^.z^ready burdened with about four millions too many 
u^^eemosynaries of the color, character and condition, of 
^e bearer to me of your favor of to-day, I beg leave to 
cline adding, or in any manner whatsoever aidiug iu 
^m. ■Idling even one more to the number. I trust, therefore, 
^.^tiatyou will pardon me for not iBBuing a paper of protec- 
fc^^^«n to the individual in question, seeiog that he is not 
ic». *3V, never has been, and I trust never will be> a citizen 
c:^^ ^e United States. 



tCo ray friend W., under date of September 4, 
'€>4e thus: 




258 THE UNTCED STATES OF AMSBIGA; 

Permit me to join yon in exultation orer oor iMtat 
brilliant trimnphs at Yicksbnrg and at Port Hndflon, nd 
to express the hope that I may, erelong, have the pleit- 
nre of rejoicing with you oyer the grand and final Tielo- 
ries of the war, and over the reestablishment of tiM 
Union in all its integrity — ^without slayery, without 
slayes, without alaveholders, and, ultimately, without 
negroes, without mulattoes, without TndiauB, without 
Chinese; in short, without anybody belonging to Hb 
inferior races of mankind, whether of the color of dbooj, 
of the shade of ginger-bread, or of whatever other possible 
hue or tint differing from the transcendently superior 
white. 



To my friend B., under date of October 12, 1868, 1 
wrote thus: 

We know the views which were entertained and pro- 
mulgated by the immortal Jefferson, — ^views such tf 
should be entertained and promulgated by every man in 
America, — ^in reference to negroes and negro slaTerj. 
The miserable rebels of the South, and other pro- 
slavery wretches, will yet learn how, by the white lottf 
of liberty, they and their slaves can be held in equal de- 
testation; how the man of a good head and a noble heart 
may treat both the negroes and their masters with tlie 
profound contempt and abhorrence which they so pi^ 
merit, and yet be a thoroughly consistent friend to 
Freedom, an absolutely uncompromising foe to slavery. 

* * * That the questions affecting the negro— 
what shall we do with him? where shall we put him? 
when? and how? — are soon to become the paramount 
questions in our country, compared with which all other 
political questions will, for the time, be but minor qodH' 
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^MutionB and side issaea, I haye no more doubt than ] 
2zi»ve of mj own exist'encc; and that Hambo and CuJB^J 
^Kl^inah and Chloe, will, in the interests of mankind at larg 
^^'^rtamlj in the interests of the better portion of man* 
Jtf-nnrl nltimatelj cease to retiun a foothold in the United i| 
^^3tiit«B of America I pray daily and devoutly, and have full 



r 



To my firiend &, nnder the date of October 17, 1865, 1 
■^^lu iethofi: 

On the question of Negro Sufrage, which is now agitat- 
ing the mindB of many of our people, it may be that but 
Kttle importance should he attached to the opinions of. 
one ao humble as myself. Yet as a faithful friend of the j 
^^Tuitry, and as one who knows something of the iamentiv*] 
W^ nnworthiness of the negro, I beg leave to tender you! 
^^y sincere thanks for the very dignified and patriotioi 
J^ OM tion which, if I have rightly comprehended one of] 
T^^^^^^XT recent speeches^ you have assumed in the discusHion 
the subject * * * It is, I think, barely possible, 
probable, that the American people may allow them- 
to be so far misled as to do this foolish thing; but 
they do, they wOl erelong repent it in sackcloth and 
and will undo it, just as they repented and uuflid 
monstrous folly of which they were guilty in 186*2- 
^^^, when they elected, as Governors, Congressmen, and 
:^=^"teers, bad men, whose gross disloyalty and stratagems, 
^^"'^en in such great States as New York, Pennsylvania, and 
^C^hio, seriously threatened the circumvention of the Na- 
^^cSoaal Administration— a circumvention which, at that 
:«aiomentou8 period, would have proved, by the delinquent 
"^orth itself, the downfall of our preeminently grand and 
gteioiiB republic. 

Fziy, do not apprehend^ however^ that I am disposed 
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to ^eaiy yon with a long letter. My only object in Hun 

addressing you is to tell you how sincere is my hope tW 
but few of the leading statesmen of our nation we d- 
flicted with that new and disgusting malady which« for 
Bome time past, has been manifesting itself among ub, 
and which, in the irregular medical nomenclature of the 
day, is not inaptly designated Negro-on-the-Brain— 6««i 
of deliriouB accompaniment to the Black Yomit! 



To my friend S., under date of December 29, II 
wrote thus : 



I 



The Government of the United States, as at presenl 
organized, ig, I believe, doing for America, and for tk 

' world at large, the noblest work that has ever been done 
by any Congress or commiinity of men, since the fifr- 
oovery of the Kew World, by Columbus and his com- 

I jades, in 1492. Sincerely beheving this, it was with rod 
stasias of joy that I received, yesterday, intelligence d 

^the unequivocal manner in which the good and true votan 
of our repubho have, in their recent ballotingfl, indowrf' 
the open pohcy, the pure and patent purposes of Pre»- 
dent Lincoln's administration. 

By the late enlightened eufirages of our oountrjmeDt 
every citizen of the United States, whether at home of, 
abroad, whose head and heart have been trained to ha^ 
monizd with the well-beiug of mankind, has broader and 
better ground to stand upon, and also an additional caaw 
to feel justly proud of his nationahty. 

Thus have the enemies of republican institutions^ tte 
enemies of Freedom and the friends of Slavery, been 
complet^y and constitutionally discomfited at the pbfl«r 
may God (and Grant) grant that they may soon be irt** 
trievably defeated, and forever foiled, on the fieM rf 
battle I 
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omj friend C, (an old schoolmatej under date of Oo- 
Erl2, ia65»IwTotethuB: 

Dur Chat the war ia over, and that it has had a most 
tfiil and auspidoiis termmatioB, how do you feel, and 
I do you think ? How solidly gloriou s, how oxquisitely 
'orting, has been the close of the contest! 
16 hath been unhorsed in the "last ditch j" and 
iregard hath been thi*own far from the back, and far 
B tlie ears, of an he ass! Longstreet is no lion's 
p ; neither is B. Bragg a bull of Bashan I John C, 
ion of Breckinridge, strolleth, in fatigue and melan- 
\ along all the highways and byways of the earth, but 
ih neither rest nor pleasure therein; for his feet 
fs alighteth on slippery ground ; and^ moreover, he 
ith, both day and night, and longcth exceedingly, 
nren crieth aloud, for the halcyon days of yore. Yet 
his keen desire no promise of gratification in the 
present, nor prospect of fulfillment in the time to 
me. George N., the son of Sanders, also panteth 
i for the pleasant places of the past ; and Henry A,, 
Km of Wise, (as wise as a stump- tailed steer!) 
^[0ih his lips in vain for the fat things of old. Oh 
^^ Henry A., Henry A., 



* Be not wiM in thine own eyes : 
Fear tlie Lord and d(?i)art from evil : 
It shall be health to thy nAvel, 
And marrow to thy bonee ! " 



►re seriously, evermore let us oflFer up our deep-felt 
\ada to God ! Let us give many thanks to the Most 
; let our voices be tuned with ecstasies of joy; 
nmy our hearts, like the harts upon the mountains, 
brwaxd with gayety, and bound upwiird with de- 
Ijei US srng unto the Lorcl a new song, and unto 
i of Hosts an hymn of exaltation. Let qb mag- 
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nify Ills name above all names, and his ways nbore tl 
ways of all the world. Not unto us, O Lord, not nnt 
us, but unto thee belongetii the victory I Thy right wt:^3^ 
hatli not been sliortetied ; thy left hand hath not euffer^:^^ 
reetraint, JMighty art thou in battle, and greatly to h^ ^ 



feared* Terrible art thou to the doers of evil^ and 



.-^ 



t« 



swift witneas against the workers of iniquity. "^^^^^ ' 

mercy and gentle nesB hath their dwelling-place in ^h^^^^^^, 
eKaltod habitation ; and all goodness floweth forth fr — ^.^ ® 
thee, Inchne our hearts, O Lord, incline our hearta^^^^ 
honor thee with love and praiae ; for thou art the &-- ^ 
and the substance of all worthiness ; and of thy mosli 
Calient majesty, there is no diminution. Even the 
country and the plains shall praise thee ; and therT^^k* 
hills and the mountains shall bow their heads fcirii^j 
Terential acknowledgment of the sublimity of thj^— 
odeding greatness. In all, and above all, art thou e^^^t ' 
lished forever! The lame of thy unapproachable F»-r/H'^ 
and perfection ahall be extolled beyond the ends o/ /j^^ 
earth ; and, with the music of thy transcendent gJofy 
heaven itself shall resoimd forever and forever I 

But enough of this rhapsody. The war is on 
Peace has returned. Good times are coming. Let tifi '^s^ 
happy. Glory hallelujah I 

And what about our old schoolmates and other MeiB.-^^ 
in Carolina? Pray give me a sort of biographico-histo— ^' 
cal sketch of each and every one of them, dm-ing the 
four or five years — so far, at least, as it may be in ^ 
power to do bo conveniently — and also inform me wl^^^*^* 
you think of the present and prospective gtate of aflfa^^^^***, 
down in Dixie. Is there not in reserve for our eni 
commonwealth (soon, perhaps^ to expand into oontin^^sta-] 
tal dimensions) a superlatively grand and glorious futu^^nef 
I ween so ; may God gnuit it so. Under no less a yl^^m^ei 
than the mighty Jupiter, did the American 



ra^=>M_ 

n^gtu-J 



^iriog forth into existence^ fall-grown and graceful, like 
tte Une-^yed Mmerra from the immortal brain of Jove* 
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llltelUgeiice of the aeeaBsination of Preaideai Lincoln 
received in the Eiver Plate on Saturday, May 28, 
► On the foDowing Monday, many American citi- 
resident in Buenos Ayres, met and appointed a com- 
to draft and report suitable resolutions. The 
ttmittee, (of seven,) of whom I was one, offered four 
of rtiaolationB ; but, after some Mttle discussion, two 
the aeta entirely, and one for the most part., wore with- 
Bxid the set handed in by myself was taken as 
I basts of the series which was afterward unanimously 
Soptod in full meeting of all those who had taken part 
lie pireliminary procee dings. An exact copy of the 
per which, during the dehberations of the committee, 
li mbmiited by myself, is here transcribed : 

Buz»OB Atbbs, Ma^ 31, 18^. 



Id discharge of the duty which you imposed upon ns 
before yesterday, when it pletised you to constitute 
a 6ommittee with specilio functions, we beg leave to 
ioxit, for your approval, the following resolutions : 

^tmivedi 1. — ^That as loyal and ever-faithful citizens of 
United States of America, now resident in Buenos 
EM^ we have been sorely shocked, and, at the same 
filled with indignation of the deepest import, 
HtB receipt here, on Saturday last, the 28th instant, 
ntidligenca of the dastardly and fiendish assassina- 
of the late eminently distinguished Premdent of our 
Biry, Abraham Linooln, in whom we have always recog- 
d munrarvuig boneety and patrioliBm, and to whom 
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we now aesign in our memories a place among 
ablest and best statesmen of America ; — a place 
exalted than that occupied by Buch representative 
factors as Waetiingtoii, Adams, Franklin, Madison, J( 
feraon, and Jackson ; and that, Eimong these, we know 
bnt one name that will aliine with more dazzling luBtro 
the impartial page of hiatorj* 

Bemlvedy % — That to the grief-stricken family of tt 
illnstrions magistrate, who has thus fallen a victim to 
exampled violence and atrocity— a magistrate for when 
there had long since been awakened within us a foeKfl 
of affection as weU as respect^ — we tender our most 1 
feigned and profound condolence. 

Resolved, 3,— That, in celebration of the obsequiefl 
our greaUy esteemed and beloved President, Abrahil 
Unooln^ whom we would solemnly proclaim and 
secrate to posterity as the second Father of his Cotuitl| 
the Rev. William Goodfellow, an American dergymffli 
this city, be invited to deliver, at an early day, an appn> 
priate discourse on the many distinguished virtnefl 
abilities of the departed patriot. 



Eemlvedf 4^ — That aa a measure emblematic of onr 
cere distress and bitterness of heart at this most lamen*- 
able occurrence, we will wear black crape around tb« 1«^ 
arm during the full period of thirty days. 

Besolved, 5,— That, with similar experiences of pdii 
and sorrow on our part, wo have also heard of the ri^ 
tempted assassination, simultaneously with the assasrinif 
tion of President Liucoln, of another very able m 
worthy American statesman, WilHam Henry Seward« 9fr 
cretary of State ; to whom» in thesarions personal iBJflJJ 
le has silvered at the hands of a most rile iifla 








Wk r-'—i^irj *>:«£, vu Ln^i il-f TiryiJkrfclWkNi ir.du* 



..•V 



^BBor to know in the persons of Preside n; Mitrt* auvI hi* 
^hmet, now at the head of the Ari:vn:ir.o Koinil>lu\ 

Benlird, 8u— That, in a correspocding vein of thaixk- 
fbkem and gratitude, we make our aokuowltHipuonf« to 
he Pteas of Buenos Ayres for appearing in moun\ing. 
Q Sunday last, and for their numonnis and w«>ll luoriti^l 
dogioms upon our martTred Presiilont ; alm> U> tJio 
lUe body of the Argentine Congress for Uioir HviupA- 
ktic resolutiona of yesterday, among whioh wnn oiu» to 
ipufy their sad and painfnl recogintioi) of thiH Nol««niii 
tanon, by wearing the badge of mourning during tho 
(MB of three days ; and also to Gov. Saiivodra and Um 
^lidatnre of the Province of Buenos Ayr««, for thiiir 
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complimentary resolution of last eTening, dedariiig ihii 
the next new town or city which shall be organized wiihii 
the Province, shall be designated Lincoln. 

Resolved, 9. — That, to our fellow-citizens in the United 
States, we renew our pledge of continued and nn&lteriiif 
fideUty to the Union, and to the Federal GoTemmenti u 
constitutionally organized in Washington ; and entertam 
now, as heretofore, a deeply-cherished confidence in tha i 
ability and determination of the American people to canj | 
out, in its fullest and most meritorious extent, without 
any manner of deviation, either to the right hand or to 
the left, the glorious and well-defined pohcy of President 
Lincoln's Administration. 



Agreeably to due pubUc notice, almost every respeet* 
able American citizen resident in Buenos Ayres (betweea 
fifty and sixty in number) assembled at the Unitel 
States Legation, on the 20th of June, 1865 ; and theie 
and then, in the course of other proceedings, adopted^' 
verbatim, an address of sincere respect and confideii0%' 
which, in most cheerful compHance with a request whkl' 
had been made of me some days before, I had drafted for 
presentation to our new Chief Magistrate, Andrew Jobs* 
son.* Verbatim, did I say? The only alteration 



* It will be remembered with what fuHness of 
and confidence committees of distingaished gentlemen : 
most of the great States and cities of the Union repaired I 
Waahiugton, soon after Mr. Johnson became President^ i 
. oif«3r him pledges of their sincere respect and support 
following address- is in coDSODance -^ith the spontaneous a 
generoos sentiments which then actuated the masses ol I 
Mnerioaa people. I deeply regret that the President hm 
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which proposition was put to a vote and 
^ was that the date should be changed from the 
I June to the 4th of Jnly, and that the addresa 
Hill the dnte so changed, should not be forwarded 
until after that time. 

I follows a perfect copy of the address as it passed 
^ to the committee who reported it for adoption 
which conunittee I had the honor to bo named 



^ 



Bi7£Hos Atbes, Juno 15, 1B&5. 
JoHKSON, 

President of ike Untied SttUes^ 



P^n residing far south in the southern hemis- 
nearer to Cape Horn than to the Equator, yet we 
bericans ; we are your countrymen ; we are your 
I ; and as such we beg leave to address you a few 
bf earnest faith and encourarfement. 
tied with the profound grief which has constantly 
id us since we first heard (a fortnight past) of 
aation of President Lincoln, there is brighten- 
beart^ an ever-present gleam of joy, and grati- 



ily forfeited, in so great a measure* the esteem and 
of hia conntrymen* His pig-headeduess (trnd this is 
terxu tlmt I feel juiitified iu etuploying against 
ill-timed and imprudent speeches in the West, 
. him too unpopular to be any longer tlionght of 
i with the next Prasidency. Hts is etOl, however, 
an abler man, than any one of his malicious ao- 
\ veto messagea alono embody more enlightened 
[ clate^manfihip than has ever yet fonnd lodgment 
rains of the whole of the twothirds majority 
igrew. 
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tade to God, that the mighty interests of Amcoioi^ # 
momentous concerns of the United States, the many Ml 
siderations connected with the old homes and plaoe 
forever endeared to lis by the sweet memories of joiil 
and manhood, have, as we confidently believe bM 
lodged in peculiarly safe and suitable hands. ' 

Like you, we are animated by an unyielding sdidMs 
for the perpetual unity, peace and prosperity cl ett 
whole coTintry. 

Like you, we believe that our Government has, in fc 
main, been established upon the eternal prindpkBll 
Bight, Truth and Justice ; and that, as a nation, we lH 
now, and shall continue to be, so long as we adhere ^ 
these principles, under the friendly and all-powerfd pn^ 
tec^ion of Heaven. 

Like you, we have unbounded faith in the past, preiflt 
and future success of man's experiment as a self-mleril 
the New World ; and .with you we concur in the opai0^ 
that, ultimately the people of other countries, the inhiW* 
ants of other continents, will find the fullest and the hot 
development of their affairs generally, their truest ranfc 
and their highest earthly happiness, under improTil 
forms of republican government. 

Well assured are we that it will be quite safe and pie* 
per for us to leave all weighty and pressing considtfi^ 
tions of American statesmanship, whether with regain 
our domestic or our foreign relations, to yourself and ^ 
the other great and good men associated with yoQ^ 
managing the affedrs of our Government. Calmly jn^ 
ing from what we know of the many approved serfifcl 
which you have already rendered to the public, hoik ii 
and out of Congress, we entertain the most steadM 
confidence in you as an eminently able and worthy rtjtl 
sentative of the free people of America ; and we fiti 
^od, that he may still strengthen you, and, in strengi 
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yoUj sirengtheii us and every inliabitimt of our 
lind, in all that is good, noble and trtio. 
Not in the desolating exploits of war and slaTeiyj but 
T in the renovating arts of peace and freedom, 
Id we, aa Americans, become renowned. Holding 
sword in reserve, as we have been wont to do in 
gone bj, let na now go forward with the barmleaa 
ipons of progress and civilization, achieving successes 
by virtue of their intrinsic value and magnitude, 
enrobe our Republic with innocently earned and im- 
perishable fame to the end of time. And, of many of the 
nooeases which shaE be thus achieved, may we have it 
itt our power to say to our childi-eu, and they to their 
duldren and to their chiJclren'a children : — ^These are the 
grind results of measures inaugurated during the presi- 
dential administration of Andi'ew Johnson, the immediate 
rocoeasor of Abraham Lincoln, the reestablishers and the 
toters of a wise and maguanimoua system of Ameri- 
l^islation. 

We remain, air, with great esteem. 

Your friends and fellow-citizens* 



the 4th of July, 1865, the leading American mer- 
a and other citizens of the United Btates, resident 
enos Ayres, (about five dozen in number,) gave a 
ad dinner, at which I had the honor and the pleasure 
'assist.'* What a happy fellow I should be, were it 
and convenient for me to render such " assist- 
I every day of my life! Wliat turkeys, and ducks, 
kens, and wild birds fi'om the Pampas, all in ex- 
it condition, and prepared under the most palatable 
fttions of French cookery 1 What rich oyster-pies, 
lads, and vegetables, and aide-dishes of good 
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things inntimerable I What delicate taris and paddil| 
and custards, and cakes, and comfits of names and ihil 
nniqnel What delicious fruits, of smell and taste « 
brosial I What fine wines, of aroma and flavor nMb 
like I What a pleasing variety of abundant and nkl 
some cheer for the inner man I But why should fi 
reader, or why should I, be tantalized by refBrenei 
these dainties, none of which, at this time, are irifli 
reach of either him or myself? Innocent hilaritjrpi 
vailed from one end of the table to the other ; andflM 
well-worded toasts and speeches were pronounced. 9 
paper copied below holds me responsible for some cl H 
least meritorious expressions which were heard on A 
occasion. The toast to which I responded (and utt 
had been handed to me two or three days preyknit 
with the request that I would say something in iqpt 
was in these words : 

** Our erring Southern brethren, who have fonght faraTetXt vorf 
of a better cause ; may their retoming sense of jostioe bring wift 
a willing obedience to the Ckmstitation of the United States." 

Disconnected from all such little superfluities as ''^ 
plause," "cheers," "bravos," and other compliments 
demonstrations of approval on the part of the audieao 
the following is a correct copy of the remarks madi I 
me, when, rising from my seat, I said : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

It has often been asserted — ^with truth, I think—tit 
there are men who, if they assume an erect postori 
the presence of a public assembly, have no command 
themselves to say three words. Do you suppose that f 
have never seen a man of that sort? Then you deed 
yourselves, for he now stands before you. Neverthde 
if it be in harmony with the general plan of the prood( 
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isgiof {he esvemng, permit me to malce a brief statement, 
iodi^Km that a single inquiry. My friend, the author of 
fte "Impending CJrisis of the South/' who is here with 
0% but who accepts as generally correct, and particularly 
aoiith reference to himself, the adage that atUhors never 
mke speeches, has placed in my hands, on a paper now in 
nj pocket, an expression of opinion in regard to the last 
tout; an opinion, however, exdusively his own, and not, 

a any manner, reflecting or expressing the opinion of 
ethers, except so far, if at all, as they may be pleased to 

indorse what he has written; and I would thsmk you to 

J&form me whether it would be proper on my part to oc- 

cqij eight or ten minutes of your time, by reading the 

. Japer in question. 

"Certainly," "certainly," " most certainly," having re- 

flonnded from every part of the hall, I took the paper 

horn my pocket, and read as follows : 

The sentiment of the toast just given is highly hon- 
orable both to the head and the heart of the gen- 
tleman* who proposed it. "While, as I \inderstand 
i^ that sentiment very fully and properly acknowledges 
tte strength and integrity of the Union, it, at the 
same time, whispers to our misled and overpowered 
<>mzitrjmen of the South, assurances of manly kindness 
*nd conciliation. This is as it ought to be; and so, I am 
8nre, it will be. 

Considering the glorious victories which have every- 
where crowned our arms, the complete suppression of the 
'^hellion, and the perfect vindication of the great prin- 
^ples upon which our Government was foimded, fitly may 
We continue the practice of moderation; well may we af- 



* Mr. Wm. T. Livingston, formerly of New Tork. 
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ford to be generous to a fallen foe; safely and 
priutclj may we temper mercy with JuBtipu. 

Only a few dayH Hiucje, an English goiitlemun, more^ jjt 
eral and kindly-ixuLured than some of the other subj ^Qi^ 

of lier Brliannio Majeaty^ remarked in my presence ^m 

I wttB plcasod til hear the words fall froiA his lipB^llj^ 
in his opinion, the unlooked-for loiiiency with whick £i^ 
United States had treated General Lee and his ddjid^ 
GOmmdes, would eecure a speedy and happy re-^adjiuv^^ 
ment of American affaire, both at home and abr 
Thiji opinion of the Englishnnm was rightly conodve 
and opportunely expreHHod ; but, at the same time, let ^S 
bo romenibered that au lunioialile and laatiug peace, yn9^ \_^ 
itii long train of gluddeinng euneomitants, may be 
cured, and in all probability will be secnred, by the oper 
tion of other measures and other causes in proper con 
junction with the one aBsigued. 

Meanwhile let us not be cheated of any of the festiT 
privileges and rejoicings, and free interchange of opinioni 
80 eminently due to us on this occasion. 

How ofttJti have the fiiends of our Government, 
cially those resident in foreign countries, been shocks, 
and insulted by the misrepresentations of disunionis^, 
ohietiy disloyal Americans and other advocates of Shwc^c:^ ry 
who, in the lace of facts, have falsely asserted that t=atlie 
South was a unit for secession I The number of 
this wicked thing has been done, can only be known 
criteria. In Buenos kyrm it has been done frequent 
Our enemies made persistent efforts to weaken our ca^ 
by ereating wrong impressions abroad. They always i 
that the war was popuhir at the South, and that it ] 
been deliberately inaugurated by the masses of the 8ot-^ t:^ 
era people. We know perfectly well, and always kn.* 
that the wiur was not popular at the South, but tbis^^ 
\ theunniixeil measure ot a small and mo^t misobiei 
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'Bboiiijr of fhe people — a mere handful of factioTiB dema- 
fP^gOBB, who had no higher object in view than the exten- 
ds and perpetuation of negro slayei^. Of the truth of 
^ we haixe condusive proof in the great number of 
Southern men who, under the most oppressive and cruel 
pt)scription, and often at the sacrifice of life itself, have 
flnify adhered' to the flag of their fathers. 

Bear with me two minutes, while I recount the honored 
mniee of a few devoted sons of the South — ^men of South- 
erd birth — ^who have fought and bled, and some of whom 
lure nobly died for their country, during the four years 
last past. I will here mention the names only of such as 
lure been general officers in the army. 

Virginia has given us twelve generals, whose surnames 
^*e as follows : 



Thomas, 


Pbentiss, 


Denveb, 


Tebbell, 


Nkwton, 


Ammen, 


COOKX, 


Davidson, 


Hays, 


Bkno, 


Stevenson, 


Gbaham. 



Ifaryland, ** My Maryland," has given us ten generals, 
namely: 

Obd, Emoby, Sykes, 

GooPEB, Fbenoh, Judah, 

Benton, Kenley, Lanman, 

Vandevkb. 

I^elaware has given us three generals, namely : 
LocKwoonl ToBBET, Thomas. 

Kentucky — ^the birthplace of President Lincoln, the 
****ftyred and immortal patriot — stands in great measure 
^^deemed in the number and efficiency of the soldiers 
^Aom she has sent into the field for i^e defence of the 
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Union. She has given ns twenty-eight general^ n 
names are : 



Canby, 


•Pope, 


BoUSSEAUy 


Anderson, 


Boyle, 


BuBBBinai!^ 


Keynolds, 


Crittenden, 


Fey, 


Nelson, 


McClernand, 


Shaceelfohd^ 


HOBSON, 


McMillan, 


Johnson, 


Harbow, 


Clay, 


Jackson, 


OOLBBBY, 


Clay-Smith, 


Wood, 


Blaib, 


Morris, 


Ward, and 


QOBMAN, 


Palmer, two Bufords. 



Tennessee has given ns five generals, namely : 

Carter, Harney, Campbell. 

Abercrombds, Spears. 

The District of Colombia has given ns five gene 
namely: 

Hunter, Orme, Pleasanton. 

Brannan, Getty, 

' Alabama has given ns three generals, namely : 
Two BiRNEYs, and one Crittenden. 

North Carolina has given ns two generals : 
Meredith and Johnson. 

Sonth Carolina has also given ns two generals : 
Hurlbut and Fremont. 

Missonri has given ns Een&; Louisiana, West; 
Georgia, Mmas. 

Here we have a list of seventy-three Sonthem gem 
of land forces, many of whom have already, with t 
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TBlor and blood, intermingled with the valor and blood of 
iheji" compatriots from other sections of the country, 
,ded strength and indissolubility to the Union* 
If we turn to the Navy we shall find from the South, 
'OUT names at least, which will be famous in blstory so 
long as floating batteries or men-of-war shall be found 
upon the water. You know io whom I allude: Farragnt, 
of Tennessee ; Porter, of LoiiLKiaiia ; Goldsbo rough, of 
the District of Columbia ; and Winslow, of North Caro- 
litia, — that brave and dauntless Old Coon, who sank the 
pirate Alabama. 

Of men of Northern birth, the meanest and most in- 

i&ZDonjs of all who have served as generals in the rebel 

^—toiay, I am happy to be able to name but nine; but am 

^Bl^uly sorry, at the same time, that even one man, whether 

^^poin the North or from the South, should ever have been 

pBotmd disgracing himself and his country by service so 

ignoble and atrocious. The names of the nine Northern 

**«ae^ades to whom I refer, are : Whiting, Rugglea, and 

wanchard, of Massachusetts; Cooper, of New York; 

l^eiiiberton and Duncan, of Pennsylvania; Leadbeater, 

^^ Couneeticut; French, of New Jersey; and Ripley of 

I Ohio. 

And of these contemptible fellows, and their chief ac- 
^_cciiQplicee in the ciime of treason, what shall be said ? 
^H^ far me, I hesitate not t^j say that, in my humble opin- 
^V Ion, their memory ought either to be consigned to obli- 
^K ^iom, or forever held in utter abhoiTence, 
^B Kot the least among the seventy-odd names of distin- 
^V pished army and navy commanders from the South who 
^P have heroically proved their devotion to the Union in the 
W lite terrible conflict — names which, in great measure, 
con^itnte the modem roll of Bonthem honor — ^is that of 
Ajidrew Johnson, formerly of North Ciirolina, now Presi- 
ifSii of the United States, who is, perhaps, in many par- 
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ticulars, more like Antlrow Jacknon ilian any other man 
in America, Tliey were both born in North Carolina, of 
which Htatc Pro-sitUmt Polk wii8 also a native. Both — all 
three in fiict — emigrated to Tt*iin688ee, and, while roaid- 
ing there, were elected to the PreBidency. The full name 
of each is composed of thirteen letters, the number beitig 
suggestive of the original thirtiicn States which, mofe 
than three-quarters of a century since, achieved their in- 
dependence of Great Britain. Each has, (and very 
properly, as showing that their parents were persons of 
sense,) but one prenomen; and that is Andrew. The cog- 
nomen of each is a word of two syllables, and the ter- 
minating syllable of each is miu The prefix of the one ^ 
surname is Jack, while that of the other i« John* Now -^ 
Jack and John, as is well known, signify one and the^ 
same thing. It follows^ therefore, that, in Andrew John — -^^^^ 
eon, we have a man who is neither more nor less thait*^,^^ 
Andrew Jackson — ^the same tough "Old Hickory,** ^^^^^iC^^^^i 
able and incorruptible statesman, for whom it is said, th» M^g'^^ a% 
patriotic Dutchnien of Pennsylvania have been 8t^adil;X^£»-,« 
voting, at every Frt^siduntial election, during the last fort^^-^-^^ 
yearal m 

But the parallel docs not end here. Both received a]^,^^ ^ 

pointment as generals of mihtia. Before becoming Pr»* 

eident, each served his adopted State, first aa a Repr-5 
sentative in Congress, and afterward as a Senator of tM*.,.^^^ 
United States. Both were called to the Presidency 
times of great national peril; both were Southern mi 
and it became the duty of both to deal stringently, a^ 
both did deal stringently, with the disaffection and 
of their slaveholding neighbors. One annulled nullifi 
tion; and the other suppressed a gigantic rebellion. 
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An a Dew illustration of the lact that it is impossible to 
I eyerybody, (indeed, I fear there are in the world 
r persons who cannot, or will not, be pleased at all,) 
^ here mentiou that, prior to the ilinner above re- 
red to, several over-captious individuals raised very 
"ions and pressing objections a^^ainst the toast to which 
ie foregoing response was made, on the ground that the 
atimenta which it conveyed detracted from the glory of 
lie Union triumph ! One of the Massachusetts invincibles 
Q8 to have carried his opposition so far« that^ even at 
^e table, he positively but silently refused to recognize 
the fitness of the toast, and (for once) did not drink, 
fly aUeging, with an air of fastidiousness and self-im- 
ortance, that he would never soil hiii Hps with any liquid 
QCtured with such humiliating and unnecessary ae* 
owledgmentfll He was a stiff-necked and stubborn 
and, fond as he was of a glass, his refusal to drink, 
hr from adding anything to his Americanism, only 
ayed, on his own part, such bitter and unreasonable 
iidices, such implacableness of sectional rancor, as 
Ter finds nourishmeut in the breasts of the braver and 
i better classes of mankind. V 

unkindly carper, before indulging so freely in 
criticism against the discomhted traitors of the 
should have reciiUed to his mind the woeful de- 
fection and treachery which prevailed throughout all the 
i States themselves, during the first and second years 
tthe war. He should have remembered how the people 
f cTcn such powerful States as New York, rennsylyania, 
M Ohio, by their votes, in 1862-63, virtually indorsed 
M approved the slaveholders' thrice-wicked rebeUion. 
» should also have bethought himself of the ftict, that it 
I a hiack'-hearted editor of "Wisconsin, who, in his own 
*«pwspaper, fijst suggested an imspeakably atrocious crime 
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to tlid fiend-lilce ti^agedian of Maryland, who became ika 
acotLTBed insiinmeut of its peqjetiatiQH : 

LiHtou, Buyfi the New York Weekly Trhbum, under date 
of AprU 2D. 1865 : 



** We rooiiUed to mind recently b paragmpli which appedfod 
inotitllii iinc^ in 77ie La Oroaae (Wiflconiun) IkmccnUt iiiiilig»tyif thfl 
MiaABiimtion of Mr. Lincolu. We liftTe Rinoe reo^ived from a goaflA- 
m&n of ttiiu city the number of the paper oontihiniiig it — ihut of An- 
gttHt 2Q» 18G I. It id iha cloai&g pftTogmph of ft flflroo jKsiitiaAl loftdtt; 
tt&d in <kM follows : 

"^Hia luiui who vuUhh fbr UncfJln »uw 1» t trtlkir. TJliedlii !■ » t^ftitdt md 
tntiril4>n«r. tlf» who prf'iU'^niiUiijf t^ witf for, w»ri ibiciUtili Uio CnHitltutlon f)< nor 
eoujitry. 1« a tniltor ; itad Uin%>\u im cm* of Uiote mMi. B0 wbo emll* and AlliifM 
ttupu Ui Ciiftaln biiulitrry, In h uiurclvrvr s uid titwotol hftn donti kU ttil*. JIAlf tfHf i 
,;tirn«^' r^infitttatk- Prt'xkh'nl frvjnwf tiprtn f?li* nonatUution^ or IfOlMl tHUI fJ 
(IUtinU<M qftht^ Nat ton, an Lintxtln /um. fu* would MiMUMMn fturlfll £0 ]l«rtfil«(^« 
UmQ Mitwin, A tut if/tfi />e ¥tti*Uii to uti»jfm'rtt jbr amxiun^/bur ynarg^ im tnm< 
mmm ^oKt hami wiUpirrve hi» hmrt with dtiQQtT poii^ Jt>r Ul* public ffOOiL*'* 

Aye, noi fnily diiruig the war, but also before the 
atid since the war, no smalt number of the most me 
aud malignant enemies of our Government have 
Northern men, whoso superior opport unities for knowin-cx^,^ 
better, leave them, as it seems to me» even less excustib'cij^j 
than the great majority of SoatUemers, who, until tlC^ 
glorious triumph of the armies of Liberty, had long 1 
deljarred from all sources of eorreet information* Jjot^ 
and tenaciouftly did the Slaveholders cling to their ^IC^^^JJ^ 
and disgusting idols of ebony ; yet, fur these black a;^^ ^J 
fanatical practices of paganism on theii* part, they w^ ^^p^ 
not whoUy responeible. Not from South Cai'olina, «^ 
from Georgia, not from Louisiana, not from Texas» hx ^>j 
I met seoeBsionista or rebels who were more recreant -^-^ ** 
rascally than many of the traitorous wretches whoirz::!^ y 
have Been, and otbei*« of whom I have heard, from M a~— ^ gj^ 
from Maaaachusetts, from New York, and from Pemu^iar^^ 
Tania. 

In the North, scarcely less thrm in the South, defec 
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aaid treason hare been enconntered and overcome ; but 
X1.0W that the war has had an eminently just and glorious \ 
"toxmination, let us, in settling accounts \^ith our whita 
£«llow citizens— and no others than the whites would w© | 
SM^knowledge as fellow citizens — be generous to all, un- 
Itind to none. ^Tien we were figliting the rebels, who, 
-witliout good or suiHGient reason, had raised their ho stile 
^la&ds against us, it was but right and dutiful on our 
jjart to press them hard; but since they have been 
tJioroughly whipped, and are nowhmnbly petitioning for 
such terms as may be properly accorded to vanquished 
I teiasgressors, let us deid gently with them. Flesh or© 

^H th^ij of our fiesh, blood of our blood, and bone of our 
^B fcone — conntrymen and brothers aU! Toward them, 
^M ^lierefore, as toward all others, let our motto ever be : 
^ JkH Lion in War ; all Lamb in Peace. 
I ^ot BO great is the sin of the Slaveholders as but that 

it may soon be exjnated ; and then, having undergone 
'Yimrification from their very long and very vile association 
th the negro, they may assimilate with the other whites, 
id without any manner of distinction or di'^crimination, 
incorporated with the great American body politic. 
lerwise must it be ^^th the negro him sell With him 
must come to no terms ; with Ixim we must have 
either part nor lot. No, no ; of the matchless crime of 
blackness and slavery and stupidity and self-imposed 
I^S^spicableness, there can be no lorgiTeness this side the 
ve ; I beg the reader's pardon ; I meant to have said 
■fclais side the gully, this side the gutter, this side the 
^3iilf of 3Iexico, or this side the Gulf of Guinea I Ae 
"fclioroiighly and as speedily as possible must the negro be 
:^cssilized; and then, by the better students of natural 
l^jjstory, shall his bleaching bones be held equally sacred 
^^nih the wire-strung skeletons of his first-cousin con- 
gpencra, the gorilla and the baboon ! 
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Objection was also made to my dassLfying as of ' 
South such men as Fremont, Bimey, and Blair, wIl^Bi 
although bom and reared south of Mason and Dixoi^Hi 
line, have nevertheless achieved or acquired much * <A 
their liberal and loyal manhood within the Free State^^BS* 
yet no one, I suppose, would be so rash as to oontei^=3^ 
that there is the least probability that they would 
have become Union soldiers, or soldiers of any Bort, hs 
they never been bom I It is true that several of tho^< 
whose names I have mentioned, have been greatly inip 
gorated and benefited by inhaling, for a long whfle, 1 
pure, air of Liberty ; and it is lamentable, indeed, 
during any part of their lives, it was ever binding up 
them to breathe even one particle of the foul atmosphec^^ 
of Slavery. Yet, as in the case of General Thomas, . 
miral Farragut, Attorney-General Bates and many othu^^ '"i 
we have abundant and most gratifying evidence, that il tt^ ^^ 
true and better type of mankind, as found developed k: ^ 
the white races, may, year after year, be exposed t& daid-3Ij 
contact with the contaminating influences of negroe^^^^ 
negro slaves and negro owners, and still be sufficientEI^J 
strong and buoyant to save itself from shipwreck. 

Besides the seventy odd Southern patriots whoteJ^*^ 
names appear in the foregoing lists, there are maao^^f 
others, some of whom, by virtue of their wholenKWil o ^' ^ 
devotion and services to the Union cause, are worthy ^^^ 
be ranked among the very bravest and the best of th u p ^ 
who have risked everything for the freedom and integri^' 
of their common country. To these from the South, b0 
well as those from the North, who, with hands joined ill 
sublime brotberliood, have forever crushed beneath their 
feet the fell spirit of Slavery, history will not taol to do 
ample justice. 

Liberally large, however, as was the number of South* 
em officers and men, as compared with the general sop- 
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ions of those who pay little or no regard to statis- 

jet when we calmly consider all tlie adverse circum- 

rhich affected the Union men of the South, we 

iy understand how, after all, so few of them 

found fighting on the right aide. How terrible, in- 
f throughout all the South, was the Reign of Ten-or 1 

many died of lawless, and fiendish violence on the 

of mobs, and how mahy by the sanguinary hands 
^erate individuals, who, with impunity, were al- 
ji to filay and Blanghter at their own fi^enzied caprice, 
KQgue nor pen may ever teU. 

the mere remembrance of some of the appalling 
mte of bloodthii'stiness and torture and death which 
been narrated to me personidly, and of others whi*^h 
re read in the newspapers (and in the substantial 
I of which I have too much reason to beheve) my 
I sorely sickens, and shrinks from the recital of de- 
Yet precisely such barbarous conduct as, both 
Ig the war and before the war, characterized the 
of the South, would, in the main, have also character- 
the men of the North, had they, too, been briitaUzed 
le-long association with negroes and negro slaves, 
ring in commnnitiea composed exclusively of them- 
ond not con*upted by personal intercourse with 
inferior race, it^ is white men only who refine them- 

from the dross, and who lift themselves above the 
{ery,of sheer revenge and cruelty. A state of refine- 

and amiabihty such as is here referred to, a state of 
ement and amiabihty both of the head and the heart, 
ike of which has not hitherto been known among 

may be expected to make its simultaneous and per- 
nt appearance in all parts of America, so soon as 
country shall have been thoroughly cleansed of the 

' and difignstiiig negroes and their next of kin, who 

ihemselvea be requii*ed to be the unreturnable 
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bearers hence of their own worse than worthies bodiea 
and nanseons odors. 

Only let all the killow-colored refose of hnmanitj be 
whiffed beyond the confines of the life whioh, by their 
countless shortcomings and crimes, they have forfeiledt 
substituting in their places white people; and then, boiB 
one end of our land to the other, from furthest side tO> 
furthest side, and from nadir to zenith, will be found pM* 
Tailing, in exquisite and inexhaustible fullness, health, it^ 
mony and happiness. Then will America be seen "itiSDg, 
its destinies, preeminent idike in wealth and popolaiioOi 
manners and religion, law, literature and arts." I1md» 
indeed, from the fer east to the remote west, and boB 
the outskirts of the north to the distant south, 

<* Com shall make the yotmg man cheerftil. 
And new wine the maids." 

Depart, therefore, ye wicked and abandoned Uaoh 
into the regions of darkness and deep despair and oUitio* 
prepared for you, and for all akin to you, from the bnat 
dation of the world; and let the radiant and gem-likt 
gates of glory, affixed to pillars of gold, be opened irida 
for the reception of the righteous and Heayen-Ueiflod 
whites, who, while ineffiably happy amidst diamond-fesoed 
fields of superb fruits and flowers, shall, with constaat^ 
increasing joy, bask forever in floods of richly-peifoo^ 
and silvery-sparkling light 1 
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CHAPTER Till 

TEIBtEKN mWDBED PAQES FBOH TH£ IHPENDINO OBZSIS. 

f mm ooi md nvwvt hvm been* In ftrot of mcfeing Totara or Jnron of ntgnm i 
nor of iioaliQiiig Qiemi to bold offioe, nor lo luteniuuTjr with wtiito* ; uid I will 
maj ttaibftt In Addition to thl«, thftt then Is & pliyHlcAl difTervnoe between tiie 

ftlte:k Aad white noM. which I believe wUl fbrever Ibrbid thi) two noes Utbog Iek 

Iprtbv OD tcnns of mniaX and poUUiMl equality»^LivcoLK. 

2 bdlSTQ^ Hiii OovenuDent wu made by white umid, far the benefit of white men 
IheSr posterity foreTor : and t un In Ikror of coofinJng dtueaehip to white 
of Enropeim birth and deecent, ini^Md of oonlbning it upon aegroeii 
mod other inficrior reoea,— Douolisw 

The pnveilM of Tbeognifi. Uk© iitOM of Solomon, aw obiwsrvatloiia on hmnfto 
O^^^ure, ardinuT Ufe, end civil aocletj, with monil r«flectlotui on the facta, I quote 
ttJjDa ae e wttneea of the fiict, that there U aa much difference in the rac«« of men 
|i^— in the breede of aheep. and as a sharp rf prover mnd eeneurex of the aordld. 
gg^^ercxatxj practtoe erf dtegncing birth by pr^erring gold bo it Surely no aathor> 
j(C^ can be mt«re expnielr in point io prove the extsteiloe of taequeUtiea, not of 
^%^^\i^ hut of monl, InteUecto&l. and phyalcal innqniHtJee in IkmUiei^ deaiseiite 
^r*"^ geoentloiuk— 4oH3i Ahamb, 

Does there exist anj good reason wby the man wlio has 
fi^&rlessly taken by the horns a brave biillj should timor- 
€yo&ij hedtate to seize by the ears a cowartlly calf? 
Sliotild the huntsman who has snccessfiillY bearded a lion 
in his den, shrink or recoO from combat with an opossum? 
If the trareler, who is in only moderate health, be able 
-fco contend single-handed \iith a wolf in the way, shall he 
X20I, when in the very vigor of manhood, be confident of 
Ibds ability to worry a weasel ? 

There is, it is believed, a peculiar fitness in the fact 
^tliat this exposure of the utter nnwortbiness and worth- 
lesaness of the negroes, should bo made by one who bad 
I>reTioasly made a thorough exposition of the political 
follies and corruptions of the negro-owners themselves. 
Tile little David hereof, having, therefore, first attacked 
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and oyercome ilie strongest and the subtlest of manlririi^^ 
now advances to wage Timorous and effeotiye warl^ksv 
against the weakest and the meanest — and woe to ft;3&6 
black, woe to the brown, who allows himself to be oc^s- 
fronted anywhere on the soil of America I 

ETidences shall no longer be wanting that good m.^ 
the very best men in all the world — ^the real salt of 
earth — may be hearty haters of slavery, and, at the i 
time, unconditional detesters of darkies. To hate sUve^v^i 
or to abominate the slaveholder (so long as he willfi^ivl^ 
advocates and defends slavery) is a virtue. To love ^^^ 
slave, or to honor his master (so long as the conditioDi^^ ^ 
mastership is purposely and wantonly maintained) i^^ ^ 
vice. To live in juxtaposition with the negro, or to fc ^ ^ 
erate his presence even in the vicinity of white men, ^ 
to say the least, a most shameful and disgraceful proce^^^* 
ing — a proceeding which, if persisted in, will, sooner ^ 
later, bring down upon all those who are guilty of it, fc— ^w 
overwhelming vengeance of Heaven. 

By cringing and fawning like a cudgel-deserving d^c^ft 
by passively yielding and submitting like a dumb br 
by mimicking and begging like a poD-parrot, the ne 
has but too generally succeeded in foisting himself, a 
parasitical slave or servant, upon white men ; and 
thus, upon all occasions, afforded incontestable proofs 
the fact that he is, and ever has been, equally with 
master, a sheer accomplice in the crime of slavery. 

Kichard Grant White, of the city of New York, in i^9^ 
course of a letter which he wrote to the London Speciat^^* 
only a few short months after the close of the slavehol^" 
ers' rebellion, said with radiant truth and propriety : 

**We have noticed, with some surprise, what we regud a» * 
strange confusion of thought in England, in regiourd to the ^Mli^^ 
here about slavery and about the negro. It seems to be tftken 1 
granted by most European, and even most British wxiten i^on I 
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ibj^ct, that oppodtioi} to dflveiy and a liking of the negro, or at 
A speciiU. good-will to him, must go together, and vice vtrsa f 
^nd that conseqnenUy a war which was accepted rather than that tha ^ 
point of the eiclnsicoi of slavery from free territory should be yielded, 
^zid wMcb was proflecnted in a great meantkre for the extinction of | 
^I^Tery wher<} it had iieen already ffst^bli^hcd, mu8t have as its result ^ 
f^« eleration of the negro to the political and social level ol the 
^ji^^minaiit race, or else that its professed anti-slavery motive was a 
j^B.^K; pretence. No siipposition could be more erroneous. I tell yon 

fc^^0n]dy that the mass of the people here were glad to fight ogainfll ^ 
0^Bvei7, but had no intention of fighting for the negro* They felt thai ! 
i^Mmj*sij was a great crime, a sin against bom fin nature. They wished 
to porge the Republic of that wickedness, but thoy had no particular ' 
^i^^^sipathy with, though most of them much compassion for^ the rjice 
hi whom the wrong was committed. Yon in Europe seemed to j 
» thinking about the individual negroes ; we, in the mass, thonghk . 
la.C^'tle or nothing of the indi\idual negroes, but much of the barbaroiui 
m j-^ stitution of slavery.** 

y 

^^ * ■ In the last year of the war^ a elergyman who had been a pro- 

•* ^Beaor in the college where I studied, and who is one of those gentle, 

fiKm, wise men, with l^rge souls, and wide sympathies, who can cod^ 

trol men, and particularly young men, by mere personal influence, so 

Hufei when the nuder-gr aduates were unruly or had a grievanc^i, they 

'Would give up at once to Dr, for pure love, when his coUeaguea 

could do nothing, and all the terrors of college diadpliue were 
l&iaghed to scom^this man went to the South on a toor of observa- 
Mon, and was placed in authoritj', as for as slavery was concerned, 
O'w^r A considerable reclidmed district by one of our most eminent 
^eEiiarala. For years before the war, he had been one of our strong- 
mm^ totirsLavery men, and had by his writings done as much ne any 
cyne person in the country, who was not a professed journalist or poli- 
tician, to bring about the state of ptiblie feeling that provoked 
tticn, I met him on his return home, and had not talked with him 
tJuee minutes before he said to me, ' I come back hating sUivery more 
^2»Aii etetTt bat loathing the negro with an nnutterabte loathing. What 



Again, m another part ol the same letter, Mr, Richard 
Irani White, with characteristic felicity and force of er- 

ression on his o\^ti part, related the following brief but 
u.^Mj significant anecdotes : 
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a eoxBe to haTe that people on oor handi 1* And not kog i§K 
one of the editors of one of the leading antiHgdaToy papen ta 
the country, and one which advocates giving suffrage to the fnt^ 
slaves, said to me, * These negroes are doubtless here by a diapeofl*^ 
tion of Providence, but,' with an earnestness which a whimaioal imfl^ 
could not conceal, 'O that the Lord had been pleased to diipenso ^ 
negroes somewhere else ! ' " 

Nearly ten years prior to the expression of these j'"*'^ 
and salutary views by Mr. Bichard Grant White — ^jmnA 
they are but the mere reflex or reproduction of the yi^si^ 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and other pre§miner^B>tty 
great men of Ajnerica — the author of " The Impend^dBng 
Crisis of the South," with the modicum of ability wh-^ick 
he possessed, portrayed the same views upon almost et'^^^ 
page of his work. On the 145th page of the book \ 
mentioned; the author — ^who is also the author of 
book now in hand — said : 

'' All mankind may, or may not, be descended from AJ "^"^ 
and Eve. In our own humble way of thinking, we are fic^^^ 
to confess we do not believe in the unity of the races. Thii^ *• 
a matter, however, which has little or nothing to do with -fclw 
great question at issue. Aside from any theory oonoemm^ 
the original parentage of the different races of men, fa^*^ 
material ond immaterial, palpable and impalpable — facts of ti^ 
eyes and facta of the conscience— crowd around us on 6V0X7 
hand, heaping proof upon proof, that slavery is a shamey * 
crime, and a curse-^a great moral, social, civil and pohtiflii 
evil — a stumbling-block to the nation, an impediment to prog- 
ress, a damper on all the nobler instincts, principles, aspizt- 
tions and enterprises of man, and a dire enemy to every tna 
interest. " 

A^ain, on the 118th page of his work, the author of 
" The Impending Crisis of the South," said, 

*' In the Southern States, as in all other slaveholding oomi* 
tries, there are three odious classes of mankind: the davM 
themselves, who are cowards; the slaveholders, who ut 
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ate ; and the non-sIttYeholding slave-hirerft, who are lick- 

Whetber anj one of these three claasee is really en- 

I to Ihe gentle regiirds of any respectable mrin or woman 

k all tbd worlds is, indeed, a matter of grave doubt. The 

, beoanae of their mean and dastardly stibmiBsion, are 

llboauDable ; the alaTeholderSf because of their unjnst and 

L aDBTciae of power, are detestable ; and the non-skTehold- 

l slftVe-hirera» because of their unmanly endurance of usnr* 

'pition and wrong on the part of the domineeiing moguls of 

mnghteonimess, are contemptible ;— and to a right-thiDking 

I w© sribmit the question, whether, with one grand con- 

I kick from all the decent peoples now living, every mem- 

rof these three odiotia dasses of maulrtnd should nut^ as the 

Ipenal^ of his flagrant dements, be at once linrled head- 

^ from the lair face of the earth into an abjas of oblivion." 

Again, on the llSth page of Ms work, the author of 
" The Impending Crisis of the South,** said : 

"Every Southerner, who has any practical knowledge of 

tAiiia, must know, and does know* that every New Tear'a day, 

like almost evety other day, is deaecrated in the South, by 

pahiidy hiring out slaves to large numbers of non-alavehold- 

en. The slave-owners, who are the exclusive manufactxirera 

of public Bentiment, have popularized the dictum tliat white 

aenpaats are unfashionable ; and there are, we are sorry to 

ttf, nearly one hundred and 8ixty thousand non-slavehulding 

•fooplLmta, who have subscribed to thiii false philosophy, and 

vboare giving constant encouragement to the LofiBaQouB prac- 

lb» of flbveholding and ^ve-breeding, by hiring at least one 

alw«ef cry year.** 

Agjiin, on the 34J>th page of his work, the author of 
"The Impending Crisis of the South/' said : 

**Thi table which we have h^re compiled from the Com- 
I peDdiimi of the Seventh Census (page 116) shows, in a most 

Iwid ftod atarUing manner, how negroes;, slavery und sLive- 
' ^iUm are driving the native Nun-alaveho!ding Whites away 

^ their homes, and keeping at a distance other decent 

people/' 
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Again, on the 432d page of his wcxrk, the mE 

" The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

** The lazy and meanly-cunning proalaYezy ofBoiak 
Sonth perpetuate the ignorance and degradation of Hm 
stitaentB, by withholding from them— especially froD 
miserably-duped, non-slaveholding constltaenta— tliA 
of information to which they are justly entitled, and 
they would receive, if represented by men whose sense i 
and honor was not irremediably debased by social oonli 
slaves and slavery. We are aware that this is very pli 
guage ; but it is truthful also ; and slaves and davdidd 
welcome to make the most of it." 

Again, on the 121st page of his work, the aal 
*' The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

** To the Non-slaveholding Whites of the South, as a < 
wronged and vitally distinct political party, we must nc 
for that change of law, for that reorganization of i 
which, at an early day, we hope, is to result in the ■ 
tion of Liberty for Slavery; and it now becomes their 
duty to mark out an independent course for thcmael? 
to utterly contemn and ignore the many base instran 
power, animate and inanimate, which have been so fro 
so effectually used for their disfranchisement. Steen 
tirely clear of the oligarchy, now is the time for the Ka 
holding Whites tq assert their rights and liberties, 
before was there such an appropriate period to strike fc 
dom in the South." 

Again, on the ISlst page of his work, the ant 
"The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

''Immediate and independent political action on t 
of the Non-slaveholding Whites of the South, is, with 
matter both of positive duty and of the utmost imixuria 

Again, on the 150th page of his work, the mi 
"The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 
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^'Noii'SlAvelioldera of tbe South I up to the present pmod, 
xx^^dtber as a body nor as individuals have you ever enjoyed an 
f n^epcndent e^dBtenco ; but^ if true to yoorselves ^nd the mera- 
^^r^^ of your fathers, you, in ctvcquality 'with the non-slavebold- 
^ggBOithe North, will soon become the houoTi?d rulei'a and pro- 
prietors of the most powerful, prosperons, virtnoos, free and 
^icttoelal nation, on Tvhiah the sun has ever shone." 

Again, on the 185th page of his work, the author of 
•* The Impending Crisis of the South,** said : 

**With reference to the two pictures here presented, we 
trtist that the slaveholders will look, first on that, and then on 
tliia; from one or the other, or from both, they may glean a ray 
Of two of wisdom, which, if duly apijiiecl, will be of inooleul- 
ijtik idvantage to them and to their posterity. We tnist, also, 
tihftt the Kon-alaveholding Whites will view, with discriminat- 
lllg fainda, the different lights and shades of these two piet- 
mw; for thi^ are the parties most deeply interested ; and it 
kto tliem we look for the glorious revolution that is to result 
is fiie permanent establiahmont of Freedom over the last lin- 
gering ruins of slavery*" 

Again, on the 344th page of his work, the author of 
"Jlie Impending Crisifi of the South/* eaid : 

** In what degree of latitude — ^pray tell us — in what degree 
^ latttode do the rays of the sun become too calorific for white 
mmi f Certainly in no part of the Uuited States ; for in the 
CKtitxne South we find a very large number of NtJn-elavehold- 
i^ Whites over the age of fifteen, who cierivo their *^ntire sup- 
port from manual labor in the open fields. The sun (that brO- 
^OHi bugbear of pro-slavery poHticiaiiB) shone on more than 
one million of free white laborer a— mostly agrieulturiats— in 
the Slave States, in 1850, exclusive of those engaged in com- 
meroe, trade, manufactures, the meehanic arte, and mining. 

ICet, notwitlihtanding all these instaiiceH of exposure to his 
inatU, we have hiwl no intelUgeiice wbutever of a wingle case 

of mup de $okiL Alabama is not too hot ; sixty-seven thouf^and 

^vfaitesons of toil till her srjii Missiseippi is not too hot i fifty- 
IB 
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thooiimd free wlute laboren are hopeful dofotem of 
door pusidtB. Texas is not too hot ; f orty-eeren 
free white persons, males, oyer the age of fifteen, daAjpadoia 
their rural vocations amidst her unsheltered air. * * * lb 
tmth is, instead of its being too hot in the Soath for whkM 
men, it is too cold for negroes ; and we long to see the di^ 
aniye when the latter shall have entirely reoeded from Itatf 
uncongenial homes in America, and given fall and umdxndmd 
place to the former." 

Again, on the 345th page of his work, the author d 
** The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

<* Too hot in the South for white men / It is not too hotlff 
white women. Time and again, in different counties in HcA 
Carolina, have we seen the poor white wife of the poor vUi 
husband, following him in the harvest-field from momingtl 
night, binding into sheaves the grain as it fell from hii oidk 
In the immediate neighborhood from which we hail, there tfi 
no less than thirty young women, non-slaveholding vlte 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five — some of 
are so well known to us that we could call them by their 
— ^who labor in the fields every summer ; often hiring tiiM- 
aelves out daring harvest-time, the very hottest season of A* 
year, to bind wheat and oats — each of them keeping up vilk 
the reaper ; and this for the paltry consideration of tvenlf 
five cents per day I" 

** That any respectable man — any man with a heart or e ii*^ 
in his composition— can look upon these poor toiling vlidt ' 
women without feeling indignant at that 'accursed e/itaBV 
slavery which has entailed on them the miseries of pofd^ ^ 
ignorance, and degradation, we shall not do to ourself tbeiA^I 
lence to believe. If they and their husbands and their eoit* 
and daughters, and brothers and sisters, are not rigfatodk'. 
some of tlie more important particulars in which they 
been wronged, the fault shall lie at other doors than am 
In their behalf, chiefly, have we written and compiled fW / 
work ; and until our object shall have been aocompliahed, QT 
until life shall have been extinguished, there shall be no 
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i in onr efforta to aid them m regaming tlie nAtur^ and 
la&liieiuible prerogatives out of wkicli they have been so craftily 

Kdled. We want to see no more plougliiug, nor hoeing, nor 
ig, nor grain-binding, by wluto women in the Sonthem 
otfttes ; employment in cottoD-miUa and other faott^ries would 
lie far more profitable and congamal to them, and this they 
%ill have within a short period after Blavery shall Imve been 
ftboHihed.*' 



Agaiiv on the 375th page of his work, the atithor of 
I Impending Crisis of the South/' said : 

^ it ]8y in this enlightened age, that men of even ordi- 
r inteUigeooe ca^ be bo far led into error as to suppoBe 
k commerce, or any other noble enterprise, can be eatab- 
and sncce8sfully prosecuted under the black and bane- 
Slavery, is, to us^ one of the most iuexphcable of 
Southern Conventions, composed of the self'tiUad 
of Slavery^Geueralflt Colonels, Majors, Captains 
loiree — may act out their annual programmes ol farcical 
ense from now nntil doomsday ; but they will never add 
I iota to the material, moral or mentid interests of the South; 
If Hill it ever be possible for them to do so, nntil their Ebony 
I iball have been utterly demolished- '* 

on the 383d page of bis work, the author of 
Qpending Crisifl of the South," said : 



f So long as daveholders are clothed with the mantle of 
80 long will they continue to make laws eipresEly calcn- 
biing the non-elaveholding whites under a system of 
little less onerous and debasing than that to which 
themselves are aconstomed. \^Tiat wonder is it 
there is no native literature in the South ? The South can 
have a literature of her own until after slavery sliall have 
ihed. Slavoholders are either too Inzy or too igno- 
Wtiis ii ; and the non-slaveholders — even the few whose 
cultivated at all — are not permitted even to make 
pt. Down with the oMgarchy I Intbgibility of slave- 
^nover another vote to the traiEcker in human fleah.'* 
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Again, on tha 14Cth page of his work, the flathqj[_ 
* The Impending Crisis of the South," s&id : 

'* Not alone for onrself, be on mfUvidual, but for otlxenil 
I -^particulaxl/ for six milliona of Southern Non-«lAvieii 
' Whites, wliom a most iniquitous pro-akvery istiittam 

haired from ahuost all tlie mental and material comlotia I 

— do we si>eaJ£.*' 

Again, on the 403d page of his work, the author of J 

"The Impending Crisis of the South/' said : 

'* Had we the power to sketch a true picture of Ufe ( 
the NoQ-alaveboldiiig Whites of the South, every intellig?o* 
xuon who has a spark of philanthropy in his breast, sDd fix' 
shoidd happen to grize upon the picture, would bum witli M* 
quench able indignation at that system of negro BhtveiT, v^oA 
ent^lB uiiuttemble stupidity, shiltlessness and degmdattOQ <>B 
the superior nice*" 

Again, on the ilst page of his work, the anther ot 
\ *' The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

" Our disappoimtment gives way to a feeling of intfmitBM*' J 
tlfioatiou, and o^ir soul invotuntihrily, but justly, we 1 
cries out for retribution agaiuat the treaoherous slav 
legislators, who have so unpatrioticiilly and bo basely i 
the intereats of their poor white coufititnents, and ' 
away the rights of posterity, NotT^itlistanding the 
the Non-fllavehc»kling Whites of the South are in the i 
AS six to one, they have never yet had any uncontroUtd 1 
nor lot in framing the laws under which they live. TblMii^j 
indeed, in the Soutli» no legislation except for the beadtt* 
slaves and slaveholders. Under a cunningly devised U) tick's 
of freedom, the only politioal privilege extended to the p^\ 
moss of the whites, is a shallow and circumscribed X'vi'^'^^l 
tion LQ the movements that usher slaveholdezs into i 

Again, on the 225th page of his work, the 

•* The Impending Crisis of the South/* said : 
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giniA, in partumlflT, ia n spoilt child, having been the 
be Oenend Government for the last aevonty jcars ; and, 
mj other spoilt cHldrent she has become Irowofd, 
t perverse* sulky and irreverent— not caring U* know 
ien^ and faHiDg to perform even those which she does 

Her swperiora perceive thut the abolition of riavery 
|e A blensiiig to her. She is, however, either too igno- 
li&deiBtand the truth, or else, as is the more probable, 
B pride and obstinacy restrain her from acknowledging 
i&t ia to be done ? Shall ignorance, or prejudice, or 
jj, or willful meanness, triumph over knowledge, and 
^, and gnOelesaness, and laudable euterpriso ? No, 

Asfinred that Virginia and all the other Slaveholding 
re doing wrong every day, it is our duty to make them 
k^ if we have the power ; and we believe we have the 
low refiident within their (onr) own borders* What are 
^ODfl, generally, of the Non-slaveholding Whites ? Let 
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on the 89th and 90th pages of his work» the 
iof ** The Impending Crisis of the South/' said : 

! hAYB been cTedibly informed by a gentleman from 
kfto Ckmnty, in Yirginia, that iu the year IH^S^-'ST, 
^ that time, the Hon. Abbott LiMwrence, of Boston, 
by his brother Amos, and by other millionaires of New 
i» went down to Biohmond with the sole view of recon- 
Ig the manufacturing facilities of that place — folly de- 
id, if pleased with the water-power, to erect a large 
r ftf cotton mills and machio e-shops. He had been in 
itftl of Virginia only a duj or two before he discovered^ 
I hifi gratification, that nature had sliaped everything 
Iting. ♦ ♦ * To the enterprising nnd moneyed descend- 
thd Pilgrim Fathers it was a matter of no little aston- 
^ that the immense water-power of Bichmond had been 
jieglected. He, therefore, eicpremed Ms surprise to ft 
► of Tirginiana, and was at a loss to know why they had 
Ig prior to the period of hiK visit uniong them, availed 
of the powerful element that is eternally gashing 
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and iotSBdng orer the foIU of James BiTer. Tnnnowit amq 
He was utterly unconflcioas of the fact that he wmB "interfap 
ing with the bflovcd institutions of the Soath," and littb 
was he prepared to withstand the terrible dennneiatioDS thrf 
were immediately showered upon him, through the cohuiBf 
of the Richmond newspapers. Few words will anfBee to ftsD 
the seqnel. Those negro-driving sheets, whose hireling polkif 
for the last five and twenty years has been to snppOTitbe 
worthless black slave and his tyrannical master, at the eqwiM 
of the free white laborer, wrote down the enterprise ; andtba 
noble son of New England, abused, insulted, and diigiuM 
quietly returned to Massachusetts, and there emplojedloi 
capital in building up the cities of Lowell and Lawieao^ 
either of which, in the aggregate of those elements of matoU 
and social prosperity that make up the greatness of Statfli, > 
already far in advance of the most important of all the wtrij 
and squalid slave-towns in the Old Dominion.** 

Ap^ain, on the 84th page of his work, the author of 
" The Impending Crisis of the South," said : 

^'Once more to the Old Dominion. At the doors of Ti^ 
ginia we lay the bulk of the evils of slavery. The first AfriflM 
sold in America was sold on the James Biver, in that Stats, (■ 
the 20th of August, 1620 ; and although the institution «ii 
fastened upon her and the other colonies by the mother ooos- 
try, she was the first to perceive its blighting and degndof 
influences ; her wise men were the first to denounce it ; nA 
after the British power was overthrown at Yorktown, lii* 
should have been the first to abolish it Sixty years ago ibi 
was the Empire State ; now, with half a dozen other slaTehflU^ 
ing States thrown into the scale with her, she is far inferior to - 
New York, which, at the time Comwallis snrrendefsd Ul 
sword to WaHbington, was less than half her equaL Had ib* 
oboyt^d the connscls of the good, the great and the wise mi 
f)f our nation— especially of her own incomparable sonii thi 
extendible element of slavery would have been prompUy i^ 
r('Ht4'd, and the virgin soil of nine Southern States, Kentadji 
Tonncssee, Louisiana. Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Alktt* 
SOS, Florida, and Texas, would have been saved from its 
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pollntioiifl. Confined to the orij^inal Btates in wLioli it e^sted, 

iHe system woiild have been dispoaed of by legislative enact- 

DtB ; and long before the present day, by a gradaul process 

tcoiild have sb*x?.ked no iatercat and aLirmed no prejudice, 

lihould have rid ourselves not only of African shivery, which 

I abomination and a curse, but nldo of the negroan them- 

who, in our judgment, whether viewed in relation to 

Uieir aotnal charaeteriBdca and Cuuditiun, or through tho atrong*^ 

&QTi{mthiv-8 of the whites, are, to aay the least, an nndosiiable 

population." 

I^ignin, on the 175th pa^^o of his work, the author of 
Hbe Impending Crisis of the South/' said^ 

"The first Slave State that makes herself respectable by 
OKting out elavcry, and by rendering enterprise and indua- 
liy hononible, will imtneiliately receive a large accession of 
Host worthy citizens from other States in the Union, and 
Ikb lay a broad foundation for permanent pohtical power 
i&d pr^Teperity, Intelligent white farmers from the Middle 
ttui New England Btates will flock to our more congenial 
dime, eager to give thirty dollars per acre for the very lands 
tluit are now a dmg in the market, because nobody wtmt*3 
&sm at the rate of five dollars per acre ; an immediate and 
powerfnl impetus will be given to commerce^ manufactures, 
it»d all the industrial arts ; science and literature will be re- 
tired, and every part of the States w-ill reverberate with the 
Dplis of manual and intehectiial labor/* 

1, on the 123d page of his work, the author of 
^•The Impending Crisis of the South," with all the 
arness and emphasis which he could impart to words, 
Elaimed that there should be 




"ThOBOUGH OBOiNIZVTTON AKD IKDEFENIXENT POLmOAL 
iCnOW ON THE P\BT OF THE NON-SI-AVEH01«DINO WHITES OF 

KionTH.'* 
^d. 



g^ted. 



d. further, on the same page, tbe same antbor stoutly 
and fltiH insists, that there should be given 
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fbe qaicklj fossilized in btilk beneatli the snbsoE of 
Weal 

■fh time is it that fools Nortb and fools South should 
■nger deceive themselves, nor be deceived, with the 
paterons notion that abolitioniste, or anti-slavery 
\ must, as a matter of course, be hobnobbers vrith 
The better class of abolitionists, the genteel 
cipatiomBts, the anti-slavery men who are posseased 
i common sense, the li\1iito Kepublicans^all white 
udeed, who are able to comprehend, with even 
I exactitude, the sublime works and laws of Na- 
always, and will ever be, particularly studious 
^ and decline every possible sort of relationship 
fiiegroes. 

I to live together in close fellowship, as if they were 

I same nature, not as the equals of each other, did 

ate the Horse and the Ass, the Sheep and the 

tha Bagle and the Buzzard, t!ie Swan and the Gull; 

lie and the Porpoise, the Shad and the Minnow ; 

and the Snake, the Turtle and the Toad ; the 

and the Cockroach, the Bee and the Bug ; nor 

ite Men and Negroes placed upon the earth to 

i of the same household, nor of the same com* 

' eren of the same con tine ul 

[ to the gi-oss ignorance and disregard of such very 

[ii truths as are here suggested, tliat we owe the 

existence of the Black Congress, which during 

aonths past has been disgracing America with its 

ity of crude and blighting enactments. The 

I and shameless charlatans of this Congress, who, 

QStant efforts to do for the base blacks far 

i they have yet manifested any disposition to do 

I worthy whiter must all, at the expiration, respect- 

of their present term of office, be taught certain 

i in {jo'itical wisdom which it will be possible for 

13* 
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fhem to leam only amidst the impertnxfoatioiis and n 

traints of priyate life. 

Let there be a full and settled determination <m C 
part of the American people, on the part of the peo^ 
of each State, respectively, that, with a few honorak 
exceptions, no member of the Senate, no member ot C 
House of Representatives, who voted for the Negro B 
reau Bill, or for any one of the thousand-and-one otife 
black abominations of the Black Congress, shall ever aga 
be elevated to any office of honor or trust under the go 
emment of the United States. On the contrary, let tha 
guileful and nefarious framers of black statutes be mt^ 
to feel that treason in themselves, just the same as treaat 
in others, is a thing to be specifically detested and pa 
ished ; and further, that so much greater is the enonnL 
of their own treason than the treason of the traitor Je 
Davis, that, whereas his perfidious purposes were pm 
ticed only against the Caucasian-blooded mhabitants ot 
single conmionwealth (and a few negroes, whether few i 
many, not worth the mention) their wicked designs ha' 
been leveled against the general and peculiar welfare 
the whites of the whole world I 

In order, also, that the pure purposes of God and goc 
men may no longer be thwarted upon the earth, (no 
that slavery and the champions of slavery have receive 
their quietus,) let the Black Congress be assisted or urgf 
to fritter itself away as quickly as possible ; then, withoi 
delay, let a White Congress, and thenceforth and forevo 
none but White Congresses, be elected to enact laws k 
the salutary guidance of the Great Bepublic ; let tl 
negroes, and all the other swarthy races of mankind, I 
at once and completely fossilized ; and let all the white 
who are blessed with sane minds and right reason, nil 
together their voiees upon the key of a universal paan; ft 
all the lands and waters and pleasant places beneath tl 
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n&dian soon be theirs, to use and to occnpy at discre- 
tion ; and then, for the first time in the long history of 
ilie world, will be more than realized the most popular 
and peerless promises of the painters, the poets and the 
prophets. All will be well ; unexampled peace, plenty 
ttd prosperity shall everywhere be the established order 
of things ; and, in a single word, the long-talked-of and 
nperladvely good time will have come at last I 



OHAPTEB IX, 



WmrS CELEBIUTIES iJrt> BLACK NOBODl^B, 

tn the imi bAlAnc« of naturti, indidduftlM, aud EwtiooA, And nem, will i 
pun m IBIIcIj am ibt^y dcwvrvu, uid tio loorei. AjDd u «iI(eot ft&da IticstlM^ i 
doM quftUtgr of ctwnwtor unoikgtl m p«opk3 prodiioo Ito boAitUig re«aJte.^€UMtnii ! 

A pftTMoo msy ewm «vll lo otli«n not cmty by his »o(ioBa tmt by hi* 
•nd In ttltlMT cKfltt Im la Jiwlljr Me(nmtat>l« to tti«ai Itor th« Ii\]ijt7«— ^oKii 

lb ttM bro«d fl<*ld ikiid long durftUoQ of nc^pro llfo, not » dogla clviltxAllon, i 
liOfOili or bofnrwfkl, baa ever uxlsted to adora Ita gloomy poct-^OKilJI OLaflft ' 

Many very foolish and fanatical friendfl of tke negro, 
claiin that he posseBsee inborn qualities of manhood, phj- 
Bical, mental, and moral, which may, they say, be bo do- J 
Telopedj UBiler a ByBtem of long and carefuJ txitoring or ' 
traming, that (except in color, which is certainly an 
amazingly big and black exception I) he will, as a role, 
be found to be the equal of the WTiite Man* Against the 
BUrpoBsiug and dangerouB absurdity of this claim on the 
part of the Black liepublicans of the Black Congreoa and 
other negrophilists, I here raise my voice, in tones ne^^ 
never to be lowered ; no, not even when the claim itaelf 
ehall have been disallowed and abandoned forever, over 
the tiimuhiB of the last of the Ethiops. 

Weak in mind, frail in morals, torpid and apathetic in 
physique, the negro, wherever he goes, or wherever he ia 
§een, carries upon himfielf, in inseparable connection with 
abjectness and diigrace, such glaring marks of inferioiilj 
as are no less indelible and conspicuous than the 
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bladmefis of his skin. Upon this pointy all the records 
of tbe past, all the evidenceB of the preeent^ all the prog- 
nostications of the future, are plain and positive. In the 
lt>tig catalogue of the great namea of the world — ntimes 
"^liich, whether they hare caused nations to tremble with 
fear and suspense, to quiver with awe and admiration, to 
lani^h with satisfaction and delight, or to weep with inno- 
Jiocent Badness and love — there does not appear the cog- 
iiomen of a single negro I To overlook the ponderous 
significance of this fact, to gainsay it, to wink It or to 
bUnk it, let no unworthy attempt be made. 

In nothing that ennobles mankind has any negro ever 
distinguished himself. For none of the higher walks of 
life has he ever displayed an aptitude. To deeds of true 
'^'Tiior and patriotism, he has always proved recreant. 
Over none of the wide domains of AgricTilture, Com* 
^*^eroe, nor Manufactures, has any one of his race ever 
^on honorable mention. Within the classic precincts of 
^^, Literature and Science, he is, and forever wiH be, 
utterly nnknown. 

If plainer proofs than those which are now possessed 
^J the reader, be required of the correctness of these aa- 
**lfiiptions on the part of the writer, it is but necessary, 
^ order to adduce them, to survey the several depart- 
"^^^iita of human progress and renown. Let this survey 
^De made thoroughly and in good faith ; and, in the labor 
^t it, let him who here sits and writes assist him who 
^ere runs and reads, 
"Tierever or whenever we may begin our inquiries in 
^ regard, we shall find that the answers will be much 
^^ same, 

Not to delay our purposed investigations, therefore, let 

®®c, by way of commencement, who, at any time, have 

, ^ Z*^!*^ remarkable eminence as Presidents, Emperors, 

^^*€r*» Princes and Potentates; who, as Conquerors, and 
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as the FoTinders and Enlargers of Nationalities ; i 
in the Art of Good Gbyemment. Yon, sensible lea 
or you, mawkish and deluded friend of the African, p 
out, if you can, the name of even one negro in the foil 
ing Boll of Representative Men, which roll, if yon 
well informed, you cannot fail to perceive, designates 
very greatest of the 

OBEAT BULEBS OF THE WOBLD. 

David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah. 
Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. 
Antiochus, Mithridates, Saladin, and Othman. 
Pericles, Pisistratus, Cleomenes, and Gleombrotus. 
Alexander, Demetrius, Antigonus, and Pyrrhus. 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and S^eucus. 
Constantine, Theodosius, Justinian, and Tiberius. 
Komulus, Numa, Tullus, and Tarquin. 
Ciosar, Augustus, Vespasian, and Titus. 
Trajan, Adrian, Severus, and Aurelian. 
Charlemagne, Otho, Conrad, and Frederick. 
Ilodolph, Albert, Sigismund, and Waldemar. 
Oustavus, Peter, Nicholas, and«Leopold. 
Ferdinand, Alphonso, Ramirez, and Sancho. 
Charles, Philip, Sebastian, and Pedra 
Clovis, Dagobert, Clotaire, and Pepin. 
Louis, Francis, Bonaparte, and Napoleon. 
Alfred, William, Richard and Edward. 
Henry, James, Oeorge and CromwelL 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 
Monroe, Jackson, Polk,"^ and Lincoln. 



* AKhongh P6Ik was not so great a man as he mi^il 
hmm» Tsl bis adminisintion was eminently briDiani and ; 
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long the records of the White Race only, may we 
look for the names of justly eelebrattsil Councilors, Di- 
jjlomatUts, and Ambassatlors — such for instance as those 
"who are here eniimerated under the dignified heading of 



^^^Bm( 
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losthenes, IsocrateB^ HermogeneB, and Cameades. 
Hyperides, Hierocles, Andocidea^ and DemadeB. 
Cicero, Antonius, Crassus, and Gracchus, 
Hortensitts, Clodius, MiBCcnas, and Metelliifl, 
Fontaiielli, Alberoni, Cavour, and AntondlL 
Ximenez, Olivarez, Perez, and Godoy. 
Pombal, Yillai^s, Tur-rot, and 80%. 
BicheUeu, Brissot, Mirabcan, and Moutalembert. 
Mazarin^ Talleyrajid, Guizot, and TbouveneL 
Qiensteirn^ Sture, Eeventlow, and Piper. 
Nesseb-ode^ Gortachakoff, Har<ienberg, and Mettemich, 
StediBgk, Be Witt, Gortz, and Heydfc. 
^flxoarck, Schleinitz, Schurz, and Kossuth. 
Mensdorfl^ WollersdorfiT, Komes, and Werther* 
Walsingham, Shaftesbury, Pym, and Pitt. 
Jlaleigh, Throckmorton, Peel, and Brougham. 
^Sampden, Bolingbroke, Noilh, and ErsMne. 
^alpole, Granville, Aberdeen, and Afihburton. 
Melbourne, Canning, Russell, and Palmerston, 
bright, Cobden, Derby, and Gladstone, 
Burke, Curran, Grattan, and O'Connell 
Otis, Ames, Henry, and Hamilton, 
Qallatiji» Pinckney, Quincy, and Forsyth. 
Clay, Webster, Hayne, and Calhoun. 
Ererett, Legare, Randolph, and Douglas. 
Gaston, Macon, Crawford, and Clayton. 
LiTingeton Clinton, Dallas, and Cass. 
Bush, Eantoul, Phillips, and Wiathrop. 
Preetoiit Corwin> Marcy, and Marshall 
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Benton, Crittenden, Prentiss, and Poinsett 
Seward, Sumner, Dayton, and Dickinson. 
Fessenden, Stanton, Harlan, and Ghrimes, 
Hole, Blair, Guthrie, and Gol&x. 
Wade, Sherman, Bingham, and Raymond. 
Tromboll, Fenton, Banks, and Washbome. 



Except among White Men, we have never found, as 
never will find, Renowned Patriots, Oreat Generals, Sa 
cessfol Commanders of Land Forces — such for instanc 
as those who are here denominated 

MLITABY HEBOESb 

Joshua, Gideon, Jair, and Jephtha. 
MUtiadee, Aristides, Thrasybnlus, and Agesilaua 
Leonidas, Cimon, Phodon, and ^Kmoleon. 
Epaminondas^ Theramenes, Pelopidas, and Philopi 

men. 
ScipiiV Coriolanus. Fab;us» and HannibaL^ 
P\HupoT. R^^nohi^ Manliu-s and llarcellus. 
Mariwk Sylldk Sextoriu:^ and Stilicha 
IMMrius. Gazibdddi, Gonsalvo, and Cordova. 
K^f IKas, Etipartenx Coitei. and Pizarro. 
H^ivar. IM^rnuEicv San Slarcin. and Santander. 
AhlM^^^^ Ahh»ar« Iklitre. and rxxjuiza. 
Hi^jnuvl OvxlftvT, Tar«s2«. azhi Montcalm. 
IjiiixiNMK>iwqf^« R^viiaxihHiSL Munt, and Moreaii. 
IaKvHI^ IViM^rriL $i.>«2u and PeEsier. 
Kd^^M^ iVoKks Xfv. aai HvV-Iml 
tVH WiiK^M^iri^ £»iaL a&d Sam^xrow. 
S^^KMb^ IVtt»av>«ii Kcmciw^A. and PnkakL 



^aO 
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Maurice, M 



Bluelxer, Schwartzenberg, Egmont, and 
Wratngel, Hofer, Steuben, and De Kalb, 
Fftlkenstein, Manteuffel, Bittenfeld, and Benedek. 
Marlborough, CUve, Fairfax, and Ponaonby. 
WelHjigton, Abercromby, Havelock, and ComwalUa 
Wallace, Bruce, Glendower, and Llewellen. 
Greene, Warren, Stark, and Putnam. 
Marion, Sumpter, Lee, and Jasper. 
Scott, Taylor, ^Vortli, and Kearney. 
Grant, Canby, Sheridan, and Sedgwick. 
Sherman, Bchofield, Bimey, and Wadeworth, 
Thomas, Hooker, Howard, and HancocL 
ATeade, Fremont^ Terry, and MannBeld. 



N'o race of mankind except the White Race 

^\^GTk xia (and no other race ever can give ns) Valii 

^^'^^^'^irals and Yictors on the Water — such, for instan 

^ 1:1x0^6 who are here denominated 
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1 



^^mistodes, Alcibiades, Lysander, and Pisander. 
^— '^Uicratidas, Con on, Nearchns, and Lucuilus. 
"*--^c»iria, Ricalde, Pisani, and Langara. 
^*-^'Estrees, D'Estaing, Du Casse, and De Qrasse. 
^■^xUeneuve, ConllanB, SuiTrein, and Linois. 
^Ti-omelin, Brueys, Bruix, and Boisaot. 
^«xipert, Van Tromp, De Ru jter, and De Winter. 
^Sontmann, BiMe, Kornileff, and Comelieon. 
^^ailgren, Apraxin, Jeckethoff, and TegethoC 
I^irake, Anson, !Leake, and Duckworth. 
^lake, Duncan, Rooke, and Rodney, 
kelson, Cathcart, Hawke, and Hawkins. 
Elphmstone, Collingwood, Benbow and PophanL 
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Howe, Hotham, Gambler, and Stopford. 
Hull, Barry, Jones, and Lawrence. 
Biddle, Dale, Eeid, and Preble. 
Decatur, Truxton, Bodgers, and Perry. 
Bainbridge, Blakolj, lugraham and Stockton. 
McDonough, Stringham, Stewart, and Mackeever. 
Wilkes, Davis, Foote, and Drayton. 
Farragiit, Dupont, Worden, and Ghanncey. 
Porter, Bowan, Totten, and Stribling. 
Goldsborough, Bell, Wise, and Gashing. 



Nowhere except in the Genius-glowing Ghronides 
the Gaucasian Baces, may we look for truly Metri< 
and Befined Expression — ^nowhere else can anything 
found at all comparable to the following list of White a 
Heaven-inspired 

POETa 

David, Solomon, Hosea, and Micah. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah. 
Joel, Amos, Nahum, and Habakuk. 
Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, and Archilochus. 
Linus, Oppian, Tyrtseus, and Timotheus. 
Anacreon, Simonides, Theocritus, and Mimnermiu. 
Pindar, Hipponax, Nicander, and Terpander. 
Virgil, LuciUus, Varius, and Varro. 
Horace, Lucan, Hostius, and Tibullus. 
Ovid, Catullus, Hyginus, and Propertius. 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and AlfierL 
Ariosto, Monti, Camoens, and Miranda. 
Calderon, Quevedo, Melendez, and Zorrilla. 
Moli^re, Bacine, Boileau, and, Beranger. 
Freneau, Malherbe, Delille; and Bonsard. 
Goethe» Elopstook, Heine, and Amdi 
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ScsSniOfir, Bamler, Eleisi, and EinkeL 
E>^x:8haYiii, Eozlofi^ Pram, and Tegner. 
Slxcdupeare, Chaucer, Spenser, and Jonson. 
^iTilton, Young, Pope, and Dryden. 
^^3rron, Moore, Keats, and Crabbe. 
Sl^enstone, Cowper, Gray, and Thomson. 
^Voxdsworth, Southey, Shelley, and Tennyson, 
^nms, Bamsay, Beattie, and GampbelL 
Bryant, Barlow, Drake, and LowelL 
^^ngfellow, Halleck, Stoddard, and Stedman. 
^oe, Saze, Perdval, and Pierpont. 
Holmes, Tuckerman, Hayne, and Burleigh. 
'Whittier, Whitman, Taylor, and Wallace. 



Hot among the Inane Annals of the Negroes — ^if, indeed 
ttey hare any annals at all — ^but among the Well-filled 
•f<9&e8 and Manuscripts of White Men, and among these 
^y, may we expect to find emblazoned, as below, the 
Patronymics of Phenomena-explaining and Profound 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

Job, Elihu, Bildad, and Zophar. 

t^^onfadus, Zoroaster, Demonax, and Gratippus. 

I^ythagonus, Xenophanes^ Arcesilaus, and Parmenides. 

^^ocrates, Empedocles, Thales, and Leucippus. 

Plato, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and Pherecydes. 

Aristotle, Aristippus, Prodicus, and Democritus. 

Heraditus, Heradides, Philolaus, and Lucretius. 

H^irmodoras, Hippasus, Thermistius, and Theophrastus 

^^Oiocratns, Plotinus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

^ppo, Pyrrho, P$metius, and Longinus. 
-^^tisthenes, Anaximander, Zeno, and Cleantes. 
"^^KunonxuB, Epidietus, LsBlius, and Seneca. 
^viarte, Campanella, Gkussendi, and Spinoza. 
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Descartes, Helyeiitis, Simon, and TtaTnmeiiaiii, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Comte, and Ampere. 
Leibnitz, Schelling, Hegel, and Kriig. 
Kant, Fichte, Wolf, and Raucb. 
Biinsen, Fischer, Eoppen, and Bilfinger. 
Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, and Hume. 
Newton, Hamilton, Berkeley, and Brewster. 
Buckle, Spenser, Whewell, and Ferguson. 
Franklin, Humford, Marsh, and Loomis. 
Jefiferson, Henry, Hare, and Haven. 
Bache, Draper, Bedfleld, and Maury. 



White Men, such men for instance, as those whose nai 
are catalogued below, have always been, and will al^ 
continue to be, the only Literesting and InstructiTe ^ 
rators of Past Events ; the only Diligent and Faiti 
Chroniclers of Lnportant Facts ; the only Erudite 
Truth-telling 

HISTOBIAN& 

Samuel, Nathan, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Appian, and Josephus. 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Arrian, and Dionysius. 
Thucydides, Theopompus, Hellanicus, and Xanthu 
Xenophon, Polybius, Herodian, and Zozimus. 
Sallust, Livy, Nepos, and Yopiscus. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Nardi, and Botta. 
Muratori, Davilla, Bentivoglio, and Jormini 
Gniodardini, Villani, MachiaveUi, and SismondL 
Herrera^ Morales, Toreno, and Ocampo. 
Solis, Oviedo, Munoz, and Ayala. 
Albuquerque, Andrade, Brito, and Souza. 
Froiflsart, Ancillon, Thou, and BaynaL 
BoUin, Ouizot^ Thiera, and Thierry. 
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^^''^leaon, Eichhom, Lappenberg, and Becker, 



3sr 



^^aius^ Hooft, Wagenaar, and Ramner. 
^^Imhr, ScMosaer, Voight, aLd Wachter. 
*^^ereu^ Roiteck, Dohm, and Dalilmann. 
^^-olbtrg^ Karanisin, Fr^ntell, and Ualiakoff. 
^-^ibbon, Raleigh, Hume, and Hallam. 
^<-*bertson, Alison, Tytler, and Grote* 

Macaulay, Thirlwall, Finlay, and Fronde. 

^^Iitford, Belahami Hinton, and Howell. 

**oacoe, Coxe, Gillies, and Goldsmith. 

^^ncroft, Hildreth, EHiott, and Gajarre, 

^rescott, Ramsay, Dew, and Howison. 

I^I^tley, Palfrey, Leasing, and Abbott, 
Has there ever been born, in Africa, or out of Africa, 
^J WbgTO whose powers of compiatation exceeded his 
•*ility to enumerate the fingers on his left hand ? Where 
^^ when was there ever a negro who knew anything of 
•Aiithmetie ? of Mensui'ation ? of Algebra ? of Logarithms ? 
^fFludons? of Geometry? of Trigonometry, of the Dif- 
tfeential Calculus or the Calcxilus of Variations? No- 
it no time. To the mentally dwarfed and dull- 
led negro, all of these methods of reckoning are so 
tlhomably abstruse that about them he knows, and 
^^er has known, and ever will know, absolutely nothing. 
It is only White Men, Like those whose names are men- 
WBed below, who posse sa the acute faculty to become 
AH-meafiuring and All-nmnbering 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

^nclid, Diophantus, CaUppus, and Nicomedes, 
Ar<iiiiiiedeB, Hypsieles, ApoHonins, and Pytheaa. 
Heliofloms, Meton, Theon, and Vitellio, 
^^niouilli, Ferrari, Valerius, and ManfredL 
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Torricelli, Viriani, Vieta, and YarignoiL 
Begnault, Fermat, Pascal, and Pitoi 
Bohault, Reyneau, Ramos, and RobervaL 
D'Alembert, Gondorcet, Clairaat, and Ozanam. 
Legendre, Bossut, Quensol, and Hummelins. 
Euler, Tschirnbausen, Snell, and Eastner. 
Mercator, Reinhold, Ursus, and AchenwalL 
Huyghens, Stifel, Hndde, and Hermann. 
Yandermonde, Poppe, Hansen, and Gauss. 
Napier, Ougbtred, Hooke, and Barrow. 
Gregory, Recorde, Molyneoz, and Golenso. 
Urqubart, Golquboun, Minto, and Simpson. 
Galloway, Babbage, Saunderson, and Madanrin. 
Parkinson, Peacocke, Stone, and Todbunter. 
Playfair, Hayes, Vince, and Mozon. 
Rittenbouse, Colbum, Davies, and Perkins. 
Bowditcb, Greenleaf, Docbarty, and Hedrick. 



Wbo are our Lofty-minded Delineators and Deser 
of tbe Upper "Worlds ? our Peerers into Space ? Our I 
ers at tbe Planets? our Sketcbers of tbe (Tonal 
tions? our Commnners witb tbe Stars? our Interloci 
wiib tbe Comets? Wbo are tbey tbat mark tbe Co 
of tbe Sun, and trace tbe Moon in ber Patb? — who 
tbey tbat define tbe Orbits of tbe Asteroids, and e 
tbe safe conduct of tbe Satellites around tbeir Attm 
Superiors ? Not negroes, certainly; but Wbite Men ( 
such men, for instance, as tbose wbo are bere 
]j and fitly denominated 

ASTBONOMERa 

Thales, Eratostbenos, Harpalus, and Anaximaadei 
Hippardhus, SosigimeSy Ptolemy, and Gtdlus, 
3dfl60^ Clawriiil, Aiago, and Pingre. 



bulge: nobodies. 
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IjacaiUe, Lagrange, Lalande, and Laplace. 
Delttinbre, D*Aleml>6rt, Picard, and Chacornaa 
X^e\errier, Gaspaiis^ Laurent, and Chauvenet 
Ck>peniioiis, Rheticua, Elvius, and Huvelius. 
Klepler, Euler, Longomontanus, and Tyciio Bralie. 
Stxttve, Roemer, Tiarks, and Sehumachur. 
itittrow, Lindenau, Luther, and Goldscbmidt. 
^Eneke, Hencke, Bessel, and Benzenbei^» 
C>lbera, Temple, Bode, and Miidler, 
N'cwton, Maskelyno, Harriot, and Horrockfi. 
l^Xerschel, Halley, Bradley, and riamsteed. 
^Kfco8»e, Hind, Aii-j, and WlieweD. 
^^^*erguson, Pogson, Grillies, and Hubbard* 
^^flitchd, Peirce, Bond, and Gould 



^rom what human sources have we, at any time, de- 
^'^cd Poaitive and WeU-delined Ri^^'bt Rules of Action? — 
frx>m whom hare we inherited Just and Proper Principles 
^^ Civil Conduct? Who have been our most learned 
C-c>unaelor9? Barristers? Attorneys? Advocates? So- 
li editors? Pleaders? Jurists? Jud^^es? Xot negroes 
^^Ttainly; but White Men only, such eminent and re- 
cxx^jrkable men, for instance, as those who are here ycleped 
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Moses, Minoa, Theseus, and Zaleucus. 
Lycurgus, Solon, Draco, and Pomponius. 
PiMcola, Gains, Paidus, and Noma Pompilima* 
Tribonian, Papinian, Ulpian, and Geutilis. 
Theophilas, Dragonetti, ^lacedo, and Pucbta, 
Honteequieu, Pothier, Hautt^feuiEe, and Dupin, 
Tattd, Domat, Brisson, and Pucelle. 
FaHisson, Thibaut, Itlartens, and Savigny. 
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Bonvier, DeHauterieve, Cussy, and Labartha 
Grotius, Wicquefort, Noodt, oncl Bynkershoek, 
PufferLdorf, Wetstein, Wolf, and KlUber, 
Heflter, Strave, Reuvens, and Spangi^nburg. 
Leeuwen, Schi-ader, Beckli, and Acbenwj 
Kluet, Leyser, Mahn, and IMittermeyer, 
Frelinglinjaen, G-iimke, Antbon, and Van Buren. 
Blackstone, Coke, Hale, and Selden. 
Stowell, Tbnrlow, Romilly, and Chitty. 
Beutbam, Sbaftesbiiry, Yorke, and Yelverton. 
NottiBf^ham, CottiBgham, Eldon, and Clarendoff 
Lyudburst, CressweO, Twiss, and Merivala 
Pinkney, ilarsball, Wythe, and Wirt 
Jay, Story, Kent, and Curtis, 
livingstan, Rawle, Spencer, and Parsona 
Builedge, Iredell, Tui^ker, and Gaston. 
Wbeaton, Wbarton, Burrill, and Lawrence. 
Ellsworth, Chase, Bates, and Woodbury, 
' Emmet, Brady, McLean, and O^Conor. 
Cboate^ Field, Cusbing, and Cutting. 
Wayne, Swayne, Grier, and Clifford. 
Stanbery, Evarts, Speed, and Sbarkey. 
Peai-son, linffin, Keade, and Rogers. 
Blatcbf ord, Duer, NoyeB, and Ketchum. 



To whom are we particularly indebted for an Eh 
tion of the Principles upon which we may attain a 
Degree of Individual and National ProsperityJ 
aiti they that, by the Irresistible Force and Meritf 
Sugi^cstiona, have been, and still are, the Pron 
our Private and Public Wealth? VTbo are tb^j 
men-like Utibtarians, by the virtue of whose 
Well-timed Counsels we have all, of ihe 

an more or less Aaaisted to direct otir Foa 



[>moi 
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Way of Mnkuiillj-thriftj and Harmonious Management ? 
yfhxm haye we to thank for Teaching us, (what, alas I) so 
fewof us have learned. Frugality and Prudence in all our 
Expenditures? The correct answer to these questions, 
^ eveiy instance, without any manner of exception or 
^'^cation, is — ^White Men, and White Men only ; such 
^^1 for instance, as those who are here registered as 

POLITICAL ECONOMISTS, 

^^ondi, Sarchiani, Bossi, and MachiayellL 

^cardo, Pinto, TJztariz, and Botero. 

^vUesnay, Cheyalier, Dussard, and De Lolme. 
^J, L€^oyt, Constant, and Coquelin. 
^^mier, Baudrillart, Dunnoyer, and Beybaud. 
"^^lanqui, Biyiere, Monjean, and Bastiat. 
^Vttch, linger, Lotz, and VoUgrafEl 
^Iion, List, Krause, and Hermann, 
^limalz, Stein, Bau, and Wolowski. 
^Jxiitii, McCulloch, Spencer, and Devenant. 
^^thus, Hume, Cobden, and Ck)bbett. 
Stewart, (Jodwin, Senior, and Mill. 
^2%rey, Perry, Baymond, and Vethake. 
^Iwell, Bowen, Coxe, and Colton. 
^iOggles, Tubker, Baird, and Blodget. 



yiho hare been our most Erudite Condensers of 

'^Itowledge? our Aiders and Assisters to a General Ac- 

fUnntanoe with all the Sciences? our Philologists ?our 

^^BtionanaiiB? our Olossarists? our Explainers of Ob- 

^^UB And Antuiiiated Words ? our Definers of Abstruse 

^tMBDBt Not negroes, certainly; but White Men only; 

lor iuitanoey as those whose names are here 
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ENCYCLOF-EDISTS AND LEXICOGRAPHEES. 

Lon^mus, Proelus, TiilliuB, and GeBcnius. 
Fore ell Liiij Baretti, Motitucci, iiad Ernes ti 
Taboada, Seoaae, Escriohe, and Yolasqae^ 
Diderot, D*Alembert, Calinetj and Coetlogon. 
Heuanlt, Roquefort, Boiate, and Du Freanoy. 
Be&cherelle, Stocqueler, Leinpriere, and Bouvier. 
Hmnsius, Clabeletitx. Schneider, and Lackmann. 
Adeltmg, Grimm, Neumann, and Bamahom. 
Er»ch| Gesner, Freiind, and Doderlein. 
Lieber, Duyckinck, Zunz, and Znmpt. 
Haydn, Schwan, Wachter, and Diefenbach. 
Traille, Knight, Sniellie, and Barrow. 
Hees, Maunder, Smithy and Harris. 
Chambers, Aiken, Gwilt, and Gregory. 
Ure, Brande, McCiilloch, and Postlcthwayt. 
Dunglison, Tweedie, Gardner, and Copland, 
Kitto, Buck, Eadie, and Packard, 
Ainsworth, Crabb, Tooke, and French. 
Bichardson, Nicholson, Jameson, and ElphingtoxL 
Johnson, Ash, Kenrick, and Craig. 
Walker, Todd, Bailey, and Barclay, 
Webster, Worcester, Poiier, and GoodridL 
Bartlett, Mai^sh, March, and MunselL 
Ripley, Dana, Homans, and BurrilL 
AUibone, Arvine, Thomas, and Baldwin. 
Andrews, Antbon, Baird, and Blake. 



By whom, besides God himself, have we, for our 0*0 
Good, been led to Believe in the Immortality of the Sod? 
By what Races of Mankind have we been tAUglit trw 
Ethics and Religion ? Among all our Fellow-men, wbo» 
on the one hand, have been the most Zealous IncttkaW 
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^^ ^rlnie, and, on the other, the most Ardent Inyeighers 
•®*iji8t Vice ? The answer is obvious — ^the White Baceg, 
*"© Caacasians. To White Men, and to White Men only, 
^f^ We hnmanlj indebted for all our Comforting Antidpa- 
tioris of Etemil Felicity — ^to such men, for instance, as 
those whose names are here calendared as 

MOBAUBTS, THEOLOOIAKS, FBEAGHEBa 

Seth, Enoch, Noah, and Melchisedek. 
^A^braham, Isaac, Jiux>b, and Joseph. 
-A^ttron, Zadoc, Josiah, and DanieL 
Xievi, Eli, Elijah, and Elisha. 
^^tthew Murk, Lnke, and John. 
^Qter, Paul, James, and Jude. 
IgnatinB, Ammonius, Justin, and Polycarp. 

^^ingen, Lrenffius, Hippolytus, and Eusebius. 

^^liement. Porphyry, Athanasius, and BasiL 

^^^^yri], Artemon, Gregory, and Ghrysostom. 

^ertollian, Oyprian, Minudus, and Augustine. 

« Qrome, Bnfinus, Ambrose, and Aquinas. 

AriiB, Arminius, Sodnus, and Servetus. 

^Itty, Barnard, Yaldo, and Sorbonne. 

^^^ihin, Bossoet, Mabillon, and F16chier. 

^faielcm, Abauzit, Bosc, and QuesneL 
^bflsillon, Bourdaloue, Prideau, and Martineau. 
Sftonn, lyAabign^, Yinet, and Zschokke. 
IfliQier, Kempis, Huss, and Zwinglius. 

. kdandithon, Jansen, Semler, and Zinzendorf. 
IfnrfyyjTiP^ Neaudcr, Swedenborg, and Schwegler. 

Sbuwi, Bunsen, Oberlin, and Olshausen. 

tooniokery Odenheimer, Anthon, and Muhlenberg. 

WmBf Hagenbach, Spegel, and Benzelius. 

ytjcBB^ Bade, Becket, and Tyndale. 
Xatnunv Bidlej, Usher, and Stillingfloet. 
ibioQi; Itay Penn, and Berkeley. 
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Hooker, Herbert, Baxter, and BunjaiL 
Tillotson, Taylor, Fuller, and Warburton. 
Horsley, Hill, Hall, and Heber. 
WattH, Wesley, AVhitiield, and Whately. 
Dodridge, Paley, Clarke, and Chalmers. 
Belsham, Lardner, Wbiston, and Hoadley. 
Robinson, Emlyn, Biddle, and Wakefield. 
Priestley, Lindsey, Manning, and Disney. 
Spurgeon, Firmin, Price, and Norton. 
Dwight, Edwards, Hobart, and Wainwright. 
Seabury, Doane, Potter, and Hopkins, 
Hawks, Mason, Stiles, and Tyng. 
Bethune, Wayland, Spring, and Thompson. 
Chapin, Barnes, Bush, and BushnelL 
Beecber, Cheever, Sears and Sawyer. 
Simpson, Stevens, Durbin, and Dempster. 
Deems, Weems, Soule, and Patton. 
Buckminster, Pierpont, Ware, and Parker. 
Channing, Dewey, King, and Conway. 
Frothingham, Mayo, Fumess, and Farley. 
Bellows, Gamett, Hale, and Bowen. 
Alger, Osgood, Wasson and BartoL 



Is the negro capable, in any degree, of Abatrad 
Seasoning? Has he ever acquired the reputation ot 
being an Inyestigator of the Laws or Principles of CanM 
and Effect? Does he establish Premises, and therefron 
arriye at Conclusions? Has he, at any Period of tti 
World's History, been known to originate eyen one t^ 
speetable Hypothesis? Upon what subject or subjeed* 
he gifted with Intellectual Vision? Does any one d ft* 
SdenoeSi does any Branch of Knowledge, owe to hinfll 
<ediieti a n from Theory? Did he ever possess an Ite 
I a Problem, worthy, for one moment^ of fki 
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Attenti(m of the White Man? In. short, does the negro 

"To specalatiozis high or deep 

Tom his thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Consider all things yisible ?" 

^^» Terily ; the negro is a nappy-headed and narrow- 

'^ded nnmsknli, and little does he care for aught, ex- 

^t a plentiful supply of things to eat and things to 

^^'^Jid:. It is White Men only^such men, for instance, 

^* those whose names appear below, who are justly and . 

P^^perly recognizable as 

METAPHYSICIANa 

Aristotle, Seneca, LbHus, and Eoscellinus. 
Anselm, Yico, Mamiana, and GiobertL 
Camx>anella, Rosmini, Patrizi, and Gerando. 
Cabonis, Poiret, Lamennais, and Jouffiroy. 

Condillac, Leronx, Cousin, and CoUard. 

Damiron, Bonald, Fourrier, and Proudhon. 

3outerwek, Erause, Herbart, and Dampe. 

Schopenhauer, Keym, Yolk, and Baader. 

Cadworth, Beid, Hartley, and Hazlitt. 

Coleridge, Home, Mill, and Stewart 

Hmerson, Edwards, Tappan, and TTphauL 



Who are the giffced Sons of Genius to whom we are in- 
debted for the Human-nature-portraying and Delight- 
some Entertainments of the Stage? Who in the Past, 
aod who in the Present, have Proved themselves Worthy 
to be accounted good Comedians and Tragedians? 
Vhere^ if not upon the Boards of the White Man, may 
V0 expect to Witness the most Soul-stirring and Soul- 
; Theatrical Bepresentations ? There is, howey- 
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er, one Speciea of the Hisiriomc Art in which the negro j 
18 imparagoned; and that is in Farcei he himself beinggJ 
by nature, the most Eidiculons and Absurd Farce in bU t 
the World 1 It is onlj White Men, such men, for is- J 
stance, as are here named, who maj be jostlj regarded 
as Ingenious and Genuine 

DRAMATISTS. 

.^Sfichjlua, Aristophanes, Thespis, and Phrjmou& 
Euripides, Xenoclea, Sophodes, and Menander. 
Auaxandrides, Andronicus, Ennios, and Laberiua* 

Plautua, Pacuvius, Hsevius, and Teienoe. 
Boccaccio, Alfieri, Biccoboni, and Goldoni. 
Moratin, Gi\rc;ia, Barca. and Lope de Vega. 
Moliere, Coraeille, Regnard, and Beaumarchais. 
Kacine, Arnault, Diifreany, and Rotron. 
Boucicault, Barras, Sardon, and Ponsard. 
Quill ttuli. Scribe, Delayigne and Delongchamps. 
Kotzebue, Holberg, Lessing, and Grillparzer. 
Goethe, Schiller, Iffland, and Freytag. 
Hooft, Vondel, (xrabbe, and QutzkoWj 
Stimorokoff, Volkoff, Beskow, and KexeL 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, and FletcheTi 
MaBsinger, Vanbrugh, Ford, and Otway. 
Congreve, Mailowe, Rowe, and Fiurquhar. 
Wycherley, Sheridan, Crowne, and Taylor, 
Knowles, Bulwer, Colman, and Talfourd. 
Sargent, Boker, Payne, and Conrad. 
IngersoU, Godfrey, Stone, and Mathews. 



Have the Africans ever given us any Beadabls TVorki 
of the Imagination? What pleasing Fandes or CcH' 
eiptions have ever Betickled the Barren Brains of thi 
Bboka? Are the negroes Bomancefs ? Satirists? Tttr 
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I of Oood Stories ? No, no, not at all ; of genteel Tales 

AnecdoteSi they know nothing. Still, although the 

^<€groea are no Fictionists, yet they are the most Intoler- 

I Fibbers under the Siin— and the Truth is never in 

^fcJaeoL White Men only, giuch men for instance, as thoae 

-^fmhoBe names are tabulated below, have it in their power 

^14) attain honorable distinction as 

» FABULISTS AND NOVELISTS, 

.fsop, HeUodorus, Longus, and Lokman, 
JF*iJpay, Phredrua, Tatius, and Juveoiil. 
Vtrouius, Apuleias, Gentio, and Bandello. 
'crvantes, Yriarte» Aleman, and Mootemayor, 
Rabelais, Marivaux, Le Sage, and La Fontaina 
-i*Al2ac, Vigny, Musset, and About.* 
^ovaUs, Tieck^ Hipp el, and Zschokke. 
^txel, Schulz, Apel, and Spiess. 
r^ytag, Pfeflfel, Kuhne, and Yandervelde. 
•"t^^ens, Thummel^ Andersaeu, and Krylofil 
''Ozi.ollet, Marryat, Fielding, and Da Foe. 
^c^^tt, Thackeray^ Reynolds, and Ainaworth* 
L eke US, Sterne, Bulwer, and TroUope* 
ie, Jerrold, Lever, and Lover. 

rt, Fraser, James, and HaliburtoJi* 
:>per, Paulding, Kennedy, and KimbalL 
^imms, Melville, Poe, and Curtis. 
Cawthome, Keal, Cooke^ and Ciementg. 
prentice, Shillaber, Derby, and Thompson* 
itcheD, Newell, Brown, and Browne, 
iterson, Webber, Carruther;^, and Mathews. 
[rthur. Fay, Cobb, and Bennett 

Ubo Alexander Dtimas, who bat for the Ihree drops of de^ 
h^ black blfKjil ill liin veins, might, years Hgo, have risen 
I the first miin in all France. 
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The Newspaper and the negro — what knows the ktl 
of the former? la the black man a Journalist? a QH 
zetteer? a Reviewer? a Critic? an Essayist? Is bfl| 
writer of Magazines? Pamphlets? Serials ? Tracts ? Bj 
he any more knowledge of PerioJical Literature than \ 
possessed by the warty toad or the beUowing bull-frod 
Yet, let us not blame the black man too severely for ll 
ignorance ; for why should the pitch-colored plodd 
busy himself with pen or peucQ, when, bj leas labori^ 
pursuits, he can easily get what he wants^a plentifol m 
ply of stewed pumpkin ? It is White Men only, saeh ii 
for instance as those whose names here follow, who <S 
stitute the abuse-abating and world-renovating army 
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EDITOEa 

Marmontel, Qaerlon, Boissy, and Amaud. 
Bertin, Linguot, Rtibbe, and Desfontaines. 
Marrast, Rsnaudot, Prondhon, and Proudhommew 
Troplong, Pichot, Bastide, and Flocon. 
Morande, Lallemant, Roche, and Plancha 
Fonblanque, Langlois, Ls Clerc, and Le Blana 
Jourdan, Limayrac, Malespine, and Dechamp& 
Lewald, Schletter, Prutz, and VVerther* 
Molbeck, Weatergaard, Tenzel, and Seokendor^ 
W5hler, Dingier, TJrner, and Reventlow, 
Zenger, Zanike» Wocel, and Katkoflf. 
Heinzen, Schnrz, Sehubs, and Siebenpfeiffar. 
Nordhoif, Koff, Kopp, and KoUiken. 
Lexow, Otfcendorfer, Riipp, and Ghross. 
Raster^ Becker, Balzer, and Bloode. 
L'Estrange, Walter, Stoddarfe, and Sterling. 
Cave, Lucas, Barnes, and Hannay» 
Ingram, Mi^ll, Nares, and Beloe. 

>witt, Hatton, Bajne, and Mackenzie* 
ve, MaaaoQ, Elwyn, and Chapman. 
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(jMBjt Hackajy Bossell, and Biyington. 

Hilea^ Sands, Ghdlagher, and Brackenridge. 

Gales, Seaton, Biyes, and Bitcliie. 

Blair, De Bow, Bailej, and Goodloe. 

Prentice, Kendall, Force, and Forney. 

Weston, Bradford, Holland, and Osbom. 

Shillaber, Lunt, Dennie, and Dutton. 

Qttrison, Gbodelly Powell, and Pillsbury. 

Weed, Beach, Morris, and Willis. 

Webb, Houghton, Fuller, and Congdon. 

fifyani, Legget, Bigelow, and Godwin. 
Ghreeley, Dana» Gtiy, and Wilkinson. 
•Raymond, Ottarson, Smalley, and Curtis. 
Bennett, Hudson, Hosmer, and Halpine. 
^•larble, Tilton, Bowles, and Horton. 
^iXH)k8, Bickham, Mifflin, and McMichael. 
^^eetser, Qt)dkin, Perkins, and Hassard. 
•^^''ixiie. Stone, Swinton, and Hurlbut. 



Who haye been our most efficient Promoters of a Vig- 

^^^*^ and Solid Literature? What Classical Treasures 

"*^o the Whites eyer inherited from the blacks? Has 

^7 negro eyer distinguished himself in Biography? in 

^^Bes-Lettres? or in eyen ordinary Scholarship? With 

^hat Branch of Knowledge is the African familiar? 

^|yhat Department of Learning has its attractions for 

^^? Alas I it is but too painfully evident, that, in Mat- 

*^ of the Mind, the negro is a nonentity. White Men 

^y, such men, for instance, as those whose names are 

^talogned below, haye the capacity to attain Honorable 

'^^Gognition and Fame in the Republic of Letters. Time 

^^ flpaoe admit of the mention here of only a few of the 

^^Unps Elegant and Polite Miscellaneous 

14* 
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PBOSE WRITEK& 

Plutarch, EiuiftpiTis^ Photius, and PMlostrattls* 
Suetonias, Lucian, Nepos, and Prudentiiis, 
Varro, Medici, Yives, and VincL 
Castiglione, Pog^o, Maracci, and Moreri. 
Abelard, Montaigne, Rocliefoucald, and FonteneJle 
Voltaire, Marmontel, Charron, and La Harpe, 
Malebranche, Rousseau, LamennaiB, and Volney. 
Chateaubriand, Lefevre, Biot, Bayle, and Bruyereu. 
Lamartine, Ra>Tml, Hugo, Thoreau, and Michelet, 
Erasmus, Vossius, Sturmios, and Bollandos. 
Scaliger, R^uchlin, Oruber, and Foppens. 
Gesner, Menzel, Schlegel^ and Leasing. 
Kichter, Hettner, Grimm, and Moritz. 
Adelung, Wieland, Hejne, and Herder. 
Humboldt, Yamhageii» Duyddnck, and Yerplanok*. 
Alcuin^ Occam, More, and Melrille. 
Ascham, Oldham, Sidney and Ealeigh. 
Walpole, Bolingbroke, Ogilby and CamdeiL 
Boyle, Middleton, Pepjs, and Evelyn. 
Addison, Steele, Swift, and JohnBon, 
Goldsmith, Pinkerton, Taylor, and Tooke, 
Hoscoe, FoBbrouke, Mackenzie, and Mackintoah. 
BoBwell, Lewes, Lamb» and Lockhart. ' 
Brydges, Kinglake, Landor, and Trollope. 
Carlyle, Helps, Disraeli, and De Quincey* 
Bnakin, Smiles, Kingsley, and GilMan. 
Irving, Paulding, Ticknor and Goodrich- 
BparkB, Ck>lton, Headley, and Griswold. 
Whipple, Godwin, Strother, and ParkmaiL 



lings in Kature, what knows the negro? Htflw 
|uired any information in regard to the Multilarv 
ond Marvelous Inhabitants and productions of Qm 
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-^^^kirth? No. With the negro, nanght is the difference 
'^^^li^een the Nightingale and the Gnat, the Pine and the 
'^^i^weed, the Ruby and tbe Ragstone. Before hia unap- 
-pTeciative eyes, almost everything hes tmnoticed and un- 
"^-nown; and for nothing, except for the commonest needs 
of the body, ia his curiosity or concern ever awakened, 
It is White Men only, such men, for instance, as those 
I 'wbose names are here tabulated, who^ by the Adorable 

I Creator of aU, are Endowed with those Varied and Sub- 

I lime Faculties of the Mind, which are always observable 

I ia the Works of Learned 

■ NATUUALIHTa 

^Aiistotle, Martius, Fabrieius, and Spallanzani 
-I^*liny, Hernandez, Oviedo, and Guettard. 
^^avier, Blainville, Pluche, and Dekic. 
-^^tiflbn, Puvancel, Becquerel, and Beaovois* 
J^a^iaiarck, Leblond, Daubenton, and D'Orbigny, 
^^'^^ammerdam, Kaempfer, Koch and Oken. 
^•--•^i^uwenhoeck, Hubner, MuUer, and Eichwald. 
"^^i^renberg^ Sparrman, Eschacholtz, and Moleschott 
"^^--^^assiE, Burmeister, Ruschenberger, and EackmEui- 
'•^^^U'win, Trembly, Kir by, and Jameson. 
^^"%¥en, WHsoE, Pennant, and Swainson* 
^•^VTute, Waterton, Ellis, and Goldsmith. 
-^^^dubon, Baird^ Cassin, and Glover. 
^^ould. Marsh, Harris, and Hoibrook. 



^Vom whom have we inherited or acquired the know- 

*^H3ge we possess of the Physical and InteOoctnal Proper- 

^>^% of Man? Hot from the negro, certainly; for from 

*^iin, (despicabln dunce and drone that he is,) we have 

"^iilierited or acquired nothitig of value. It is White 

^tf^en only, men of the Cancjision race, such men, for in- 

^tonoe, as those whose names appear below^ who are 
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known to the world, or who can, by any hiiman ] 

ity, be known, as justly distinguished 

AI^^THROPOLOGLSTS AND ETHKOLOGISTa 

Quatrefagee, Balbi, Broc, and Broca. 
Dumenl, Desmouline, Hilaire, and Gratiolet. 
Le vail] ant, Desnoyers, Pauly, and Pouchet 
Lartet, Perthes, Bey, and Collard. 
Guyot, Pictet, Zeune, and BoUaert 
Blumenbach, Tiedemann, Camper, and Bischoff 
Soenimerring, Agassiz, Retzius, and Lepsiua 
Waitz, Yrolik, Pukzlcy, and Steenstmp* 
Dm'ckhoim, Mtiller, Wagner, and Weber. 
Prichard, Lawrence, Smith, and Mai'tin. 
Knox, Latham, Burke^ and Blake. 
Crawford, Collingwood, Hunt, and Hujdey, 
Carpenter, Beade, Owen, and Wilson, 
Balfour, Vincent, Edwards, and Embleton* 
Morton, Pickering, Leidy, and Meigs. 
Nott, Gliddon, Fisher, and Hawks. 
Schoolcraft, CaUiUi Stephens, and Squier. 
Wyman, Brace, Folsoni, and Francis. 
Morse, Bartlett, Gibbs, and Gallatin. 



Would we learn something of the Pecuhar FonoatioD 
and Structure of the SoHdified Portion of the Globe? it» 
Eiirths? its Rocks? its Minerals? its Organic ReniAini' 
And if so, from whom may we hoi>e to obtain the deiinl 
infr.rmation ? From the negro? Ab well might weei^ 
l^H to hoar Grammar from a Goose, Rhetoric from i 
Httv* u» or Logic from a Locust. It is White Men imlyi 
**>eQ, for instance, ps those whose names wo htfl 
»pping c()nH|>icuou8ly above the general hni| 
#tied to lull respect and recogmtioii m 
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GEOLOGISTa 

londi, Oenerelli, Moro, and VaUiszien. 
Mliy, YilHers, Dolomieii, and Beaiunont 
I^rrissant, Saossure, Beche, and Brogniari 
"^emer, Geener, Lehmano^ and Holbach* 
<I>"v^ennaim, Bischoff, Weiss, and Hjelm. 
idLermelin, Kentmann, Bueh, and Schott, 
^A^delberg, Trippel, Studer, and Crednen 
Itititton^ Smith, Conjbeare, and Bnckland. 
ULiyell, Prestwick, Miller, and Man tell. 
"^ Til rc^ison, Phillips, Dawson, and Maclure. 
^F^Tikes, Forbes, Houghton, and Portlocke. 
I^Hitchcock, Hall, Shumard, and Cleveland* 
IBrtedfield, Hooker^ Bruce, and Gibbs. 

II3axia, Eaton, Trask, and B(7gers. 
"K^^mTfinnftj EglestOB, KerT, tmd Denton. 






I 



Xn reference to the Vegetable Kingdom, what Volmne 

^T- Verity has the negro ever vouchsafed ns? Ha^ he 

©r written or said anything about Trees? Shrubs? 

^^lante? Flowers? lichens? Mosses? Alasl to our own 

^lixnited knowledge of these things, as of others, the negro, 

eonformitj with his usual practice, has added nothing, 

et is the swarthy vagrant a Vine-grower; for the Pump^ 

lin, which needs only to be planted, and pleads not for 

"the Plough, is his most Precious Product Obvious is it, 

la^owever, that White Men only, have it in their power to 

^ixlarge the circle of our actpiaintance with the Verdant 

Sdchea of Nature ; and these are the men, such men, for 

ixifitanee, as those whose names appear below, who are 

f^cDe worthy to be regarded and quoted as well-in- 

formed* 
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BOTAKLSTS, 

Diog€orides, Camerarius, Lobelius, and Ge&salpmi] 
LinniBUS, Vahl, Aixhenius, and Betzius. 
CaBcloUe, Bivinus, Geener, and Gronovius. 
Endlicher, Swartz,Wahlenberg, and Wildenow, 
Has&elquist, Hedwig, Jnngermann, and Giartnen 
Oriaabacb, Ambodili, Kalm, and Fuchs* 
Scbweimtz,Schleehtendal,Sclileideii, and Schellia 
Tonrneforfc, Oornutua, Jacquin, and Vaillant. 
Jnsaien, Flmnier, Ventenat, and Delalande. 
Heritier, Willemet, Balibard, and Dalecbampa. 
AdansoD, Petirer, Boitburgh, and Btdfour, 
Sloane, Banks, Bay, and Butherford* 
Lindley, Sibtborp, London, and Paxton. 
Hooker, Colden, Logan, and Darby. 
Gray, Torrey, Barton, and Bartram. 



Does tbe negro posBese any knowledge of the I 
or Ingredients of Componnda ? Where are his Analj _ 
Laboratories? What knows be of Decomposition? ^ 
Cohesion ? of Combustion ? of Assimilation? Bnt, where- 
in, wherein, indeed, consists the pertinence of such qae»- 
tions as these ? Verj^ well da we know that White Men 
ever have been, and that none but White Men e?tf 
wiU be, or C4in be, earnest Livestigators and A4* 
vancers of any Branch or Department of Science ; ^ 
that it is alone such men as these, such, for instancd, tf 
those whose namds appear bel^w, who, with the Crudb^ 
in one hand^ and the Betort in the other* become Sstitt* 
goished as Wonder-working and World-improving 

CHEMISTS. 

OeofEroj^ Fourcroy, Rey, and Bouelle. 
aToisaier, BorthoUet, Sausstire, and Liiflsna 
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Segnanli, Gherreul, Yenel, and Thenard. 
^orvean, Darcet, Chapial, and BaspaiL 
^Qerhaave, Bergmann, Brandt, and Bunsen. 
Idebig, Scbonbein, Glauber, and Poggendort 

Wohler, Scheele, Berzelius, and Angstrom. 

Henkel, Erdmann, Kunckell, and Klaproth. 

^enzel, Stahl, Spielmann, and Kirchhoffl 

"^^limole, Cavendisli, Tennant, and Beddoes. 
w'oDaBton, Millar, Kemp, and Eirwan. 

^^eetley, Nicholson, Ure, and Brande. 

^^yj, Mayow, Hunter, and Thomson. 

^'aoraday, Tyndall, Dalton, and Draper. 

^Jhflton, Hayes, Hare, and Henry. 
. -'^oiemus, Qibbs, Beok, and Booth. 

^otmians, Morfit, Hunt, and Cooke. 



^^What knows the negro of the wonderful structure of 
*^ own body f What knowledge does he possess of the 
poenfiar Organization of any Species of Beast, Bird, or 
*MiT "What knows he of the Mysteries of Birth? of 
^Fhenomena of Life? of the Enigmas of Death? Is 
.ke n Experienced Physiologist? an Ingenious Wound- 
Aeewrf an Expert Dissector? We know that White 
^bn onij, such me^, for instance, as those whose names 
M here registered, have it in their power, by virtue of 
%faire'B aiiapicious endowments, to become Eminent 

SUBOEONS AND ANATOMIST& 

Damocles, iEtius, Aretsaus, and Bufus. 
Ammonias, Servetus, Fallopius, and Scarpa. 
Ifffttiilwii, Aflselli, Malpighi, and Morgagm. 
Mbh'Tiftlli, Bertrandi, Moscati, and Rambilla. 
D upuyti en, Peyronie, Morel, and Yenette. 
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Desanlt, Leoat, Monthyon, and Par6. 
Velpeau, Sabaurin, lisfrano, and Flourens. 
Nelaton, Garard, Bichat, and Bofard. 
Sequard, Levacher, Larrey, and Ledran. 
Beclard, Verdier, Roux, and Petit. 
Yesalius, Albinus, Swammerdam, and Deventer. 
Camper, Rusch, Wirsung, and Vesling. 
Heister, Theden, Grafe, and Callisen. 
Haller, Rddener, Platner, and Purrmann. 
Horwitz, Rnschenberger, Gross, and Leidy. 
Abemethy, Hunter, Ring, and Smellie. 
Cooper, Liston, Ware, and Vance. 
Wiseman, Cheselden, Pott, and Ramsay. 
Pattison, Sharp, Monro, and Mayo. 
Brodie, Douglas, Bell, and Bostock. 
Carpenter, Lawrence, Owen, and Amott. 
Elliston, Simpson, Kerr, and Guthrie. 
Mott, Dorsey, Wistar, and Shippen. 
Oamochan, Kissam, Dowler, and Trevett 
Wyman, Warren, Jackson, and Beaumont. 
Parker, Norris, Pope, and Carrington. 
Dalton, Mussey, Hammond, and Brainard. 
Pancoast, Moore, Pirn, and Flewellen. 



Is the negro a good Doctor? Where or when ms h* 
ever known to bf) successful as a Practitioner of Mei' 
cine ? Has any one capable of telling the truth ever borDA 
testimony in his behalf as a Healer of the Sick ? as a Corer 
of Disease? as a Restorer of Health? as an Adapter d 
Sanitazy Measures? White Men only, such men, foris- 
stanoe, as those whose names here follow, have been 
"T«own to the world, and such only can be knowii|ii 
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PHTSICIANa 

Hippocrates, Herophilus, Ajsclepiadcs, and Serapion. 
^^i^asLstratus, Dcmocedes, Nichomachus, and Athena- 

doros. 
^hemison, Acron, Gelsus, and Paracelsua 
^^^^leii, Agathinos, Actuarius, and Andromachiifl. 
OalTani, Achillini, Valli, and Volpini 
Cabanifl, Aisia-ac, Pidoux, and Pardoux. 
^l^iasoi, Selle, Alard, and Lsennec 
^'^'Qstooq, Yiiey, Sauvages, and Senac 
^icord, Legallois, Mazet, and Helmont. 
-Ei'ostiis, Stahl, Vater, and Senkenberg. 
J^QBhsen, Bcerhaaye, Bhyne, and Swieten. 
&Uf eland, Buckert, Jahr, and Kraft. 
Scheffd, £tihn, Lauremberg, and Ledermutter. 
SaJmemann, Stapf, Hempel, and Hartmann. 
^reisanitz, Schiefferdecker, Weiss, and Wesselhoefi 
^P^all, Wier, Shew, and Shepard. 
Hanrey, Baddiffe, Glisson, and Cullen. 
Arbathnot, Sydenham, Todd, and Thomson, 
^aakerville, Jenner, Uwins, and Tyson. 
Beberden, Qilberty Forbes, and Fordyce. 
Bamsboiham, Imray, Barclay, and GrahanL 
Oopbuid, Tweedie, Ashton, and Ferguson. 
ftmgliaon, Ghurdner, Meigs, and Parish. 
Bojlston, Bard, Bond, and Bartleti 
Bosh, HoBack, Paine, and Physick. 
Chapman, Dickson, Eattredge, and Bigelow. 
Bek^Uld, Bedford, Woodward, and Metcalfe. 



9b wliai race of mankind did he belong, who first pnt 
in poaDoatdon of the knowledge of a New World? 
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Wlio were the first to explore and describe the Infli 
Contiiienta of tlie South Pacific, and the numeroua 
lands and Islets of the Oceans? Has any ne^o (ot| 
wise than as a slave, or as a scullion,) ever doubled G 
Horn, or rounded the Cape of Goad Hope ? In nl 
alone have we found the daring which braved the loelx 
and the other Polar Perils of both the Arctic and Anfcar 
Seas ? Wliite Men only, such men, for instance, as tb 
whose names aie here recorded, have acquired fam#-*j 
none but White Men can become famous — as 

NATTGATORS, AND MAEITrME DISCOS 

Hanno, Zarco, Picaro^ and Groalva. 
Columbus, Yespucci, Quiros, and Cabot, 
Ma;>eUan, CortereaJ, Ulloa, and Balboa. 
De Gama, OrtiEana, Dias, and Torres, 
Cabral, Piiizon, Mendana, and De Sola, 
SoHa, D*UrviIle, Le Maire, and La Salle. 
Cassard, Freycinet, Dioreville, and Perouse. 
Bougainville, BeEot, Dampier, and Cartior* 
Leif, Thorfinz, Biame, and Ekeberg. 
Tasman, Kotzebue, Wrangell, and Shelvocke. 
Frobiaher, Willoii^hby, Hudson, and Grilbert. 
Baffin, Cook, Davis, and Paixy. 
Franklin, Hosa, McClure, and McCHntock. 
Diincan, RichardBou, Phipps, and Scoresby. 
Middleton, Back, Liddon, and Lyon. 
Walhfl, Macham, Biscoe, and Briscow. 
Cavendish, Carteret, Btws and Byron, 
Wilkes, Lynch, Delano, and Kendrict 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Hartstene. 
Herndon, Behaven, Page, and Bonsall. 



Not much, if at all, ii? the ncji^o Moved or Im^i 
tha Spirit of Adventure. Going abroad, (exo 



^ifeU^ 
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Compnlfiion, as, for instance, when, as an Imp of Slavery^ 
lie baa been Kidnapped or Bought, and is to be Sold,) is 
& Matter entirely Foreign to his Taste, Certain it is 
ako, that he is not an Enthusiastic Sight-eeer, nor a 
Graphic Describer of things Seen. As an Observ er of the 
World and its Ways, he is scarcely less rhiU and Mean- 
ingiees than the Ox or the Ass. Who^ indeed, does not 
know that the negro is no Joumeyer? no Voyager? no 
Tourist? no Excursionist? — tmd that, by his own Toli- 
tioQ or preference, he is never found as a Bover or a 
Bambler, as a Palmer or a Pilgrim, as a Passenger or a 
Pedestrian, save only in the zigzag aad uneven Paths 
wUch, within the eircnit of a few small Acres, lead from 
one Pumpkin-patch to another ? It is Wliite Men only, 
«nch men, in truth, as those whose names appear below, 
^ho have ever gained^ or can gmn, a World-wide Repa- 
tatian as 

TRAVELEES AlTD COSMOPOLETEa 



Marco Polo, Rosselini, Tschndi, and BekonL 
Champollion, Gerard, Denon, and Labarthe. 
Bonpland, Duperry, Foutanier, and Jacqueinont 
-^<*fiuchamp8, Orbigny, Moussy. and Yambery. 
^xx Chaillu, Caille, Kenan and Volney, 
^Urckhardt, Seetzen, Dieffenbacii, and Lepeius. 
^^Ldchtenstein, Homemann, Siebold, andPoppig* 
^BBoliomburgk, Vogel, Krapf, and Overweg, 
^PCr^rataecker, Knttner, Kampfer, and Giitzlaffi, 
■ -Rnppell, Leichhardt, Kohl, and Warner, 
SS"oebel, Mnndt, Hettner, and Humboldt. 
^i^jrth, Petherick^ Rich, and Scoresby. 
I^»siyard, Fitzroy, Nash, and Madden. 
Kr-uce, Parkynsj Duncan, and Campbell* 

F*iark» Bowdichj Barrow, and Baldwin. j 

L l>^nhara, CLapperton, Laing, and Lander. M 
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Livingstone, Spekfi, Grant, and Harria, 
Wilkinson, Cfunraing, Martin, and Ritchie. 
Piilgrave, Eyre, Barion, and Moffat 
AtkinHim, Dudwelt GifTnrd, and Hobhonse, 
Ledyard, Kilej, Adanm, and Curtis. 
Bchuuleraft, Ciiilin, Squicr, and Stfiphena 
Carson^ Fremont, Lewift, and Clark* 
TfkjloT, Brace, MHcb, and MelrOle. 



To whom are wc indebted for Full and Accurate 
oriptions of tbe F^rth V its Oceans and its Seas? its Ri-^^ 
and itB Lakes? its Continentfl, and its Islands? its Moqq. 
iaiDH and ita Table-lands? its Nationalities and its t^tier 
Political DiviHiona? Has the negro ever given t<» tmuk^ 
kind a Chart? a Map? an Atlas? WTiat known le ol 
Latitude? of Lou^^atiide ? of the Zones? of the Poles? ^l 
the Equator? of the Tropic of Cancer? or of the Trop 
of Capncom? Knows be anything,or cares he an; 
abuut Circles? Decrees? Belts? Girdlea? Pi 
Meridians ? ^\^Jito Men alone have imparted to us aknowl 
edge of these thinp^a; and it is TVliite Men only, such 
for instance, as those whose names appear below, who 
any time, have merited the distinction to be raoorded 
Able and Trustworthy 

QEOaEAFHEBa 

Strabo, Pytheas, Scymnus, and Scylax. 
Artemidoriis, Ptolemy, Hipparchus, and Eraiosthc 
Pauaanius, Agathamerus, Isidore, and DionjsioB. 
Balbi, lticciuU» Ferrari, and Castro. 
Malte-Brnn, Mercator, Poirson, and Belamardie* 
D'Anville, Baiidi-and, De Lisle, and Dii Halde, 
Gowselin, Bescherelle, Martiniere, and Bougemont, 
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T, Merleker, Engel, and Kombat 
rmaan, Berghaus, Kloden, and Kramers, 

Siel, Hofliiian, Stein, and MoEer, 
Mr Hiibner, Voider, and Yon Roon. 
nyt, Sanson, Eeliardj and 'S^ in cent, 
pLEiBton, Murray, Blaii", and Blacldo. 
Itinel, Bigland, McCulloeh, and Dalryniple. 

^^ Hillard, Smith, and Goodrich, 
, Thomas, Baldwin, and Fisher. 
tchell, Monteith, Colton, and DistnmelL 
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any African ever distinguiahed himaelf even in any 
rf the Out-door Employments — in any one of the 
Qftdl Vacations — which, of all other calling r, are the 
Natural to Man ? When or where was the negro 
known as a respectable Shepherd? Gardener? 
I8r? Grape-grower? Orchardist? Florist? Sig- 
mtly may we^ in our thoughts of him as a Tiller (or 

as a Non-tiUer) of the ground, 

** Aak if in husbandry he aaghl doth know, 
To plough, to plant, to r«ap, to sow." 

it must be confessed that there are certain Seeds to 
, as a Cultivator of the Soil, he Bends all his Ener- 
and they are the Seeds of the Pumpkin. We know, 
that White Men only, such men for instance, as 
lose Names are here Furrowed in Pap^ir, have 
the Honor of Recognition as justly Celebrated 



BURMJSTS Aim AGUICITLTUBISTa 

D, Abel, Lot, and Laban. 
JBKncinnatus, Cato, Varro, and YirgiL 
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Sdpio, Fliny, ColameUa, and DentatiUL 
PaJladius, Re, Herrera, and Olavides. 
XJssieux, Duhamel, Quintine, and Tessier. 
Dombasle, Tillet, Serres, and Serain. 
Fellomberg, Wcdenkeller, Stisser, and Potocaky. 
Stockhardt, Sprenger, Eoller, and Eretchmann. 
Schwertz, Beichardt, Switzer, and HarUibb. 
Fitzberbcrt, Googe, Toll, and Tuaser. 
Blythe, Paxton, Young, and Dickson. 
Bakewell, Loudon, Sinclair, and Bepton. 
EUdngtou, Thornton, Warner, and Wetmore. 
TVadsworth, Garnet, Rhodes, and Blakeslee. 
Bordlev, Dearborn, Putman, and Tomlinson. 
Ohnsted, Mercer, Carter, and Cobnan. 
Downing, Eliott, Miner, and Allen. 
Mapes, Saxton, Bankin, and Buffin. 
Hitchcock, Sprague, Flint, and Eenrick. 
Ogden, Wright, Langworthy, and Longworth. 
Newton, Hovey, Hyde, and Holt 
Evans, Norton, Buist, and WHder. 



In what part of the world have we ever seen the i 
busying >iiwi«Alf in the construction of Stone-High^ 
Bailroadsf Breakwaters? Docks? Wharves? Bri( 
At what time, in the history of the past, has he 
ioimd occupied in the erection of Breastworks? 
parts? Bedans? Bedoubts? or other Fortificsl 
"Wliite Men only, such men, for instance, as those ^ 
wamns are here registered, have been, and none < 
im be, deeenredly celebrated as 

CIVIL AKD UmTABT ENGINEEB& 

Ifiiuy ZagOy Pftoheco, and Sangallo. 
p Ghegmi Penua, and PardL 
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VsoImoi, Montalembert, Ribes, and Bnrai 
Xjefebrre, Fladhat, Vicat, and Bignei 
Ghtxithey, Davivier, Liard, and Laurent. 
Monge, Talabot, Sommelier, and Papin. 
^lesseps, Pambour, Viele, and Beauregard. 
Wadstarom, Polhem, Absterdam, and Decher. 
Howitz, Coehom, Plaat, and Vermuyden. 
^tirth, Boeder, Weitzel, and Weissenbom. 

Qraeff; Peltz, Zeller, and Ziegler. 

Brindley, Fairbaim, Bell, and Myddleton. 

Beaton, Mitohell, Dodd, and Chapman. 

Brunei, Bennie, Pelham, and Upton. 

Stephenson, Badd, Fowler, and Longridge. 

Telford, Saunders, Lloyd, and Kennard. 

OiUespie, Ellicott, Long, and Fulton. 

"Ferris, Ellet, Maban, and Bulkley. 

Olxnsted, Kellogg, Darby, and Danby. 

Barnard, Whiting, Oillmore, and Gbldsborough. 

BoUey, Delafield, Cox, and McQellan. 

Wood. Isherwood, Sewell, and Gturrin. 

Wing, EjBg, Hoyt, and Haines. 

Baswell, Swift, Gkumett, and McNeil 

Blifloii, Plarker, Baldwin, and Chesboro'. 

Ctiven, ShoGk, Boberts, and Bobinson. 

Ufctobe, Whistler, Young, and Swain. 



tmn, whom brain has been eyolved the Plow? the 

leipvr the Thresher? the Com-Sheller? the Orist- 

Ulf the Cotton Gin? the Spinning-Jenny? the Loom? 

tteSewing^Mabhine? the Trowel? the Plumb-Lino ? the 

flnrfihe Plane? the Compass? the Quadrant? the Steam 

bginef the Printing Press? the Telegraph? and the 

lUescope f Of what race are the Men of IViight who 

kfe Wrested from Nature such secrets as show that the 
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Ax*kwriglit^ Wedgwood, Greathead, and Mao Adam. 
Crompton, Heathoote, Oort, and Caithness. 
Hodgkinson, Hargrave, Avery, and Bolton. 
^Vanklin, Morse, Hughes, and House. 
^^*talton. Fitch, Stevens, and Rumsey. 
Wliitney, Godfrey, Hussey, and McGormick. 
^^T^ttemore, Dyer, Perkins, and Gobright. 
^igelow, Spencer, Hill, and Dearborn. 
HoxTring, Lille, Yale, and Pike. 
Howe, Wheeler, Grover, and Sloat. 
Soe, Longstreet, Phelps, and Alden. 



^ the negro an Artisan ? a Handicraftsman ? a Maker 

^^ Machines ? What knows he of any one of the Mechan- 

^ Powers? Has he ever heard of the Lever? the 

r^ed? the Axle? the Pulley? the Wedge? the Screw? 

*^« Balance? the Inclined Plane? Knows he aught of 

^« Cog? the Ratchet ? the BaU? the Socket ? the Joint? 

^ Crank? the Chain? the Belt? the Band? It is 

J^^ite Men only, such men, for instance, as those whose 

r^^^^ee are here recorded, who have been, or who can 

» justly distinguished as Dexterous and Ingenious 

MECHANICS. 

^iram, Tnbal-Cain, Metius, and Magnus. 
-^Qgiomontanus, Camus, Rheita, and Porro. 
-^^orriano, Ramelli, Mical, and AmaboldL 
^a^canson, Morin, Bouche, and Bregnet 
^4aillardet, Rochon, Dessoir, and Lenoir, 
^ftasegrain, Gninand, Poncelet, and Lecomte. 
bourgeois, Cauchoix, Decondres, and Simonet. 
Janvier, Bnzont, Bouguer, and Dandrieux. 
"^^ontons, Jubier, Langlois, fmd MareschaL 
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Daparcq, Foocher, Cochot, and Larochetta 
Petitjean, Amonronx, Bataille, and Dubois. 
Lippersheim, Roemer, De Wyck, and De Vick. 
Eeichenbach, Beidenbeck, Steinbach, and Birkbeok^ 
Frannhofer, Fitz, Plossl, and Boscovich. 
Weinbier, Wissler, Elzevir, and Maxheimer. 
Grubermann, Ehrhardt, Guggolz, and Zettler. 
Eempellen, Hahn, Droz, and Pflug. 
Bohnenberger, Herz, Klix, and Gongelmann. 
Appold, Tiemann, Dietz, and Bramah. 
DoUond, Nasmjth, Bankine, and Jioseley. 
Emshaw, Lassell, Dale, and Moreland. 
Ramsden, Goddard, Hutton, and Harrison. 
Wluttingham, Clark, Palmer, and Marley. 
Plimpton, Merrill, Harrington, and Dusenbnry. 



If we want any good thing, or any necessary thin^r- 
anything conduoiye to our comfort or convemeno^-— <*> 
we get it from the negro ? We know his inveterate sai 
rascally proneness to &ibricate falsehoods ? Is he also i 
fabricator of Cloths? Carpets? Curtains? Gauce? K* 
nery ? Is he an artificer in Brass? a worker in Woodf 
Is he a maker of Hats ? Caps ? Boots ? Shoes ? Garmenii' 
Implements? Tools? Utensils? Vehicles? UmbreDtf' 
Arms? Ammunition? Hardware? Glassware? Catlei^^ 
Crockery? Needles? Pins? Furniture? Musical Instro- 
ments? Time-Pieces? Jewelry? Ornaments? Whito 
Men only, such men, for instance, as those whose lutfi^ 
are here appended, have become, and none but WlB^ 
Men can become. Extensive and Far-famed 

MANUFACTUBEBS. 

BioUey, Mantagnac, Lannay, and Bandooz. 
Hamot, Bacot, Girardet, and Molyneuz. 



BLACK HOBQDIB& 

PoQam, ChaieDiery Yayassen, and EoechliiL 
^^^slasalley Berteche, ConrtoiB, and Jaoqz. 
^odimiery MeOier, Draelle, and Paillard. 
^^^lamairey BroBsette, Honette, and Desmaraia 
^^i^tid, Fleyel, Alexandre, and Dapland. 
Wtlfing, WnTzbiirg, Banendahl, and Steezmann. 
Kohnstamm, NeUessen, Elsiob, and Dexheimer. 
^^^^Iiroeder, Westermeyer, Seherr, and Honstmann. 
^^oinway, Knabe, Lindemann, and OroTesieen. 
^itMdwood, OoDard, Hastelow, and ChappelL 
^owgata, Wrigley, Lapton, and Elworthy. 
^^it^n, Bradahaw, Wilton, and Monteith. 
^^i^ottley, Temjileton, Lewell, and Habbard. 
Shcnrodk, Broadbent, Glegg, and Radcliffe. 
^wksworihy, Brinton, Thurston, and Finlayson. 
'Baigreayes, Mappin, Jessop, and Oillot 
^%id[6rmg, Boardman, Dunham, and Bradbury, 
tethered. Brewer, Stetson, and Pomeroy. 
Sbter, Sprague, Seagreavee, and Simpson. 
Haard, Bancroft, Evans, and Eddy. 
Bairis, Harding, Cfrardner, and Ooodrich. 
I^nuuiy Lawrence, Hassam, and Hinckley. 
KorriB, Bodgers, Poole, and Mason. 
%Qmons, Collins, lingerwood, and Bogardns. 
Kajlor, MAlltnlij Cornell, and Shortridge. 
Herrick, Secor, Winans, and Little. 



Can the African hew out of Stone, cast of Metal, or 
'^e of any other SoUd Substance whatever, Hfe-like 
'^^laresentations of ^len? Beasts? Birds? Where or 
^hen has the Ethiopian executed an admirable Statue of 
J^yHero? Demi-Qod? or other Renowned Personage ? 
^ the negro a clever Modeler in Plaster? a cunning 
Vver in Wood? an expert Chiseler in Marble? Haa 
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he ever, of Granite, of Bronze, or of Oalc, formed Um 
Imai^es of the Lion ? tbo Horae? the Dog? Whit© I 
only, such mt?D, for instance, as those whose nam«0 
here registered, have been known, and none bat TW 
Men can be known, as Highlj-gifted and AoGonipHflh4 



SCULPTOES. 



Bezaleel, Aholiab, Scopas, and Bapalns. 
Phidias, Myron, Lvsippus, and Agesander. 
Praxiteles J Diodotns, Polycle^, and Polydetna. 
JjGarchtLs, Zenodorns, Calamis, and Alcamenee. 
Agora<crite8, DemotriiiFi, Chares, and Agasias. 
Lombardo, dementi, Buono, and Torretto. 
Bernini, Rnsconi, Penna, and Bracci. 
CanoTft, Ghiberti, Monti, and Tacca. 
Roubilliac, Goujon, Pradier, and Pigalle. 
Hondon, Daaton, Sarazui, and Qiiesnoy. 
Jjamoureui, Falconet, Cartellier, Olesinger. 
Thorwaldsen, Rysbrach, Nollekina, and Schlti 
Schwanthaler, Sergei^ Nahl, and Kiss. 
Dannecker, Schadow, Oeefa, and Piroenoff. 
BteinhaUser, Hlodtz, Eauch, and Kauchm idler. 
Flaxman, Gibson, Cib"l>er, and Wyatt. 
Chantrey, Westmacott, Long^h, and Bailey. 
Oreenongh, Crawford^ Browne, and Palmer. 
Powers, Rogers, Milk, and Akers, 
Ward^ Brackett, Strong, and Bartlett. 



I 




HiiB the A&ican erer artistically Pictured, upon Coad 
anything animate or inanimate ? No, no. The negr^ 
show no Masterpiece in Landscape, no Pattern ia fl 
traitnre. It is the White Man only, who, aelf'Hnppbod li 
Easel and Brush, mygterionsly seizes the Fantasict q 
the FUgbta ol Wie Im^i^x^tion, and then, with at 
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^nenre^ daUberatelj foahions them into substanoeB of 

woadrong Fonn and Beauty. None bat White Men, auch 

'Qen, for instance, as those whose names are depicted be- 

-^w, have gained, and none but White Men can gain, 

'^^cntorioaB recognition and eminence as 

PAINTEBS. 

Zenzia, Eaphranor, Aglaophon, and ApoHodorus. 

ApeQeSy Timomaohus, Nicomachus, and Nioophanes. 

3Hirrhaaiiiay Paosias, Famphilus, and Pol jgnotus. 

Protogenes, Timanthes, Nidas, and AntiphiLus. 

Jkristides, Paoson, Eyenor, and Eupompus. 

Titian, Guido, Michael Angelo, and Salyator Bosa. 
Saphttl, Massaocio, Correggio, and Spinelli. 
Cano, Albano, Canaletti, and Carracd. 
Cimabue, Pisano, Mabuse, and Mengs. 
"Velasquez, Murillo, Cespedes, and Spag^oletto. 
^oossin, Petitot, David, and Delacroix. 
IDelaroche, Yemet, Scheffer, and Durand. 
Gignoux, Yaux, De Haas, and Le Clear. 
X>aer, Burgkmair, Yan Eyok, and Yandjck. 
Solbein, Snjders, Ostade, and Yandervelde. 
Hubens, Bembrandt, Hujsum, and HUbner. 
Winterhalter, Eaulbach, Sdmorr, and Nehlig. 
Yanderlyn, Suydam, Brandt, and Brevoort. 

Bierstadt, Wenzler, Leutze, and Euntze. 

Reynolds, Thomhill, Haydon, and Kasmyth. 

Willde, Opie, Etty, and Bomney. 

Turner, Jarvis, Cope, and Northcote. 

Gtdnsborough, Barry, Morland, and Martin. 

West, Copley, Cole, and Sully. 

ABston, Eraser, Harding, and Huntington. 

Trumbull, Bothermel, Hayes, and Hoppin. 
TnmftTi, Whittredge, Howland, and Hubbard. 
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Bossiter, Johnson, Cranch, and Kensett 
Powell, Carpenter, Chnrch, and GhapmazL 



Not in Negroland haye we found, nor, while tiie UaeL^^^^ 

remain in possession of the country, can we find, Qalleri .Scnet 

of Paintings, Halls of Sculpture, nor Cabinets of Curioe^^^* 

ties. Nor may we ever look to that part of Africa 

habited chiefly by the negroes, for Parlors embellishe 

with Engravings, for Antechambers adorned with Me n^ ^"^ 

tints, nor for Saloons beautified with lithographs. Tnc^^^ 

it is, indeed, pitifully true, that the Ethiopan is no Eteh^i^"^ 

upon Copper, no Graver upon Steel, no Delineator upoMK=)n 

Limestone. Never have we seen from his hand even < 

well-executed Woodcut, nor a single page of a Yolame i 

Vignettes. White Men only, such men, for instance,. 

those whose names are crayoned below, have been, 

none but white men can be, worthily known and heralde^^sd 

as 

ENGRAYEBa 

Marcantonio, Baimondi, Cunio, and DolcL 
Bartollozzi, Morghen, Besi, and PorporatL 
Yolpato, Foschi, Longhi, and Botticelli. 
Papillon, Jazet, Cousins, and Lecomte. 
Thomassin, Girardet, Chalon, and Massard. 
Eichomme, Martinet, Desnoyers, and Brideauz. 
Luycken, Bamberg, Klein, and Sadeler. 
Kobbell, Vischer, Bolswert, and Buscheweyh. 
Beindel, Leybold, Merz, and MandelL 
Ovcrbeck, Amsler, Lips, and Kessler. 
Cruiksbauk, Felssing, Bahl, and BaJm. 
Hogarth, Be\vick, Strange, and Vertue. 
Willmore, Atkinson, Graves, and ByelL 
WooUett, Heath, Linton, and Landseer. 
Bromley, Wallis, Evans, and Howison. 
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Ifising, Darley, Sartftin, and PhillibrowiL 
tehie, Smillie, Batfcr«, and Corbett, 
E>wland, OiT, Stafford, and Cameron. 
^pan. Carpenter, Perkins, and Spencer* 
mdon^ Daniorth, Hatch, and Causland. 
piftby, Edmonds, Hol^^er, and Hidpin. 
urmaQy Wright, Goodall, and Wellstood* 
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the African a Builder of Houses? Did he ever 
Tvithin the walls of a respectable and comfortable 
lale, desij^ed and erected by himself, or by any one 
>re of his own kith and kin f Has he ever had I'eg^ar 
ST elsewhere than in his own miserable Mnd-Hut, or 
is master *8 Kitchen? Where, if anywhere, are his 
ling Edifices ? — ^his Capitols ? his State Houses ? his 
lalls? his Town Residences? his Country iSeats? his 
B8? his Palaces? his Mansions? his Court Houses? 
Justom Houses? his Warehouses? his Exchanges? 
Snts? his Banks? Ids Post Offices? his MiEs? his 
idea? his Hotels? his Clubs? his Theatres ? his Ly- 
|B? his Asylums? his Hospitals? Has he ever, for 
bees of worship, upraised a Church ? a Cathed- 
S Temple ? or a Taberaacle ? Where, if anywhere 
Be Superstructures, founded by him for facilitating 
fccquifiition of Knowledge, or for the imparting of 
igence? White Men only, such men, for instance, 
kose whose names are tabulated below, have gained, 
lone but white men can gain, (mviable prominence 
itinction as 

AECHiTEcrra 

atas, Apollodonie, Demetrius, and DemetrianuB. 
EiodeSf Oallieratne, Mnesicles, and Metagenes* 
Dnictis, ABthemiiiB, VitruA'ius, and Isodoms, 
aelleachi, Sunmichelli, Bramante, and Sanso\'ino. 
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Palladio, Ligorio, Scammozzi, and '\^aooiitL 
Pannini, Perozzi, Sangallo, and Fontana. 
Perrault, BuUant, Vemiquet, and La Barre. 
Soufflot, Huyot, Lescot, and De Lorme. 
Lenoir, Jardin, Pugin, and Dathoit. 
Dottzinger, Steinbach, Heitz, and Eidlitz. 
Weinbrenner, Fischer, Tessin, and Zwiner. 
Elenze, Schinkel, Gildemeister, and YanbmglL 
Wren, Jones, Wyatt, and Chambers. 
Donaldson, Fergosson, Taylor, and Smirke. 
Hawksmoor, Savage, Bennie, and Beveley. 
Nash, Wykeham, Barry, and Qibbs, 
Haviland, Soane, MiLie, and Wilkins, 
Paxton, Gwilt, Towke, and OockerelL 
Upjohn, Hanford, Earle, and Duckworth. 
Meigs, Walter, Penchard, and Banlett 
HoUey, Winham, Cleaveland, and Hatfield. 
GKlman, Hunt, Cabot, and Clarke. 
Atwood, Ronwick, Jaffray, and Gambrill. 



May we, may any one, in any part of the world, swe^ or 
know the negro as a Naval Constructor? Is he a 8I>^ 
Wright? a Builder of Ocean-Steamers? a Layer of i^ 
Keels of River-craft? Where, if anywhere, may we florf 
his formidable Men-of-War? his Lron-Clads? his Fr^ 
ates ? his Corvettes ? — ^his Monitors ? his Dunderfoei|^^ 
his Dictators? his Eearsarges? his Tonawandas? bit 
Monadnocks? his Miantonomahs? his QuinsigamondBf 
Where, if anywhere, are his Freight-carrying Merchant- 
men? — ^his Great Easterns? his Great Westerns? bis 
Great Republics? his White Swallows? his White 
CBonds? his Mountain Waves? his Heralds of the Hom- 
ing? his Seaman's Brides? his Empresses of the Seas ^ 
his Qoaens of Clippers? White Men only, such menfor 
imteiioe, as those whose names are here registered, hai0 
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1)6oome, and none but White Men can beoome, from 
actual Skill and Merit on their own part, Distingniahed 

SHTPBUILDEBS. 

Noah, Arman, Oswald, and Hoste. 
Deacharges, Puget, Lome, and Lemont. 
Armand, Tmfant, Dnthie, and Bronel. 
Dabord, Sonle, Carrier, and, Minot. 
Ton Somm, Wettenberg, Biokmers, and Marba. 
Eirchhoff, Domke, Leibke, and Nuake. 
Hanaen, Carlannd, MoUer, and lindberg. 
Throengaard, Toll, Lange, and Schillig. 
Klawitter, Stridolff, Groot, and Mitzla£ 
Boaevelt, Westeryelt,Brandt,and Bogert 
Eckford, Slade, Deane, and Tippet. 
Symonds, Manby, Fairbairn, and Batelej. 
Peamall, Walker, Scott, and HalL 
Ditchbiim, Fletcher, White, and Thompson. 
Taylerson, Napier, Laud, and EusselL 
Gbwer, Fincham, Dimon, and Moorson. 
Hepworth, Wigram, Denny, and Lanson. 
Webb, Collyer, Patterson, and Perrine. 
Steeora, Sneden, Joyce, and Erkaine. 
Hammel, Stack, Yanghan, and Lyne. 
McKay, McOilvery, Quiggin, and OonneH 
Cooper, Slicer, Bobb, and Gardner. 
Aahcraft, Fardy, Booze, and Abrams. 
Baynes, Crobsy, Pearce, and Pettigrew. 
Hotchkiss, Halleck, Greenman, and Gilderaleeye. 
Curtis, Tilden, Manson, and Magoun. 
Jackman, Hayden, Briggs, and Lapham. 
Stetson, Townsend, MUledge, and Bideout. 
Tewksberry, Gibbs, Noyes, and Dunning. 
Hetcalf, Norris, Patten, and Pickett 
Southard, Ferrin, Meeker, and Dinsmore. 
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Stover, Lamport, Perkins, and Packard. 
Dozford, Larrabee, Burgees, and Titoomb. 



Have wc ever knoTm the n^^roes, or is it possible f»?fc ^^ 
ns ever to know them, as honorable and extensive Eirlnis~^"»'^Ti 
gers of Commodities? Are thej Bayers by Balk? Arefh^.-^^; 
Sellers by Wliolesale? Are they Exporters by the Cargc^r^jDi 
Are they Importers by the Shipload? What are ttf^Mhc 
names of their Firms? the titles of their Partnership^r^igpej 
May we not, within the space of three short lines, BOJKzmim 
np the whole history of their Mercantile Transactiooc^^iis, 
ihas: — Saxbo, Citffet & Co.; Hacksters in Hot Corc-s^rm: 
WooLTHEJLD, FiATFooT & Ca; Mclon-Mongors: BuLd^K^au- 
MOOB, Blobberup, & Co. ; Peddlers in Pampkins? Wlcf^oy 
indeed, are 

**TlieT thfti so down to the aea in aliipi, 
That do hoBoem in gmt waften ; 
That see the wQiks of the Loud, 
And hk wooden in the deep?" 

Not negroes, certainly, bat THiite Men; * for Wls^l^ 
Men only, snch men, for instance, as are here ledgeic-tB^ 
have acK|nired. and none bat White Men have the Ofl^fps. 
city to acK|airo, fame and f >rtane as 

UEBCHANT& 

Brtwmrd. Dorbeo, Stoade, and Lalonda 

HinUiort^ Dwrootr^nx, Broche, and Latoar. 

Mani^xUts Twim^ox. MiUosohampe, and MaijoDin. 

T\HH]xwrt. Tl\«'lv\ut, lA-^rilLurtl, and Lachaise. 

l*alHMU^hon\ Janwl, Grade, and Perit. | " i-. I 

Tiai^H^r. ^linianl. KUhemas, and Onion. 

fMiMI^Un. l'>ytif»in. Si«igiitz, and Leopp. 

]iav«m«T«r. Kohn\ BcwT^lt^ and Yanderbili 
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Oi>dyke, Nolte, Bruck, and Fupfger. 
Xiarbeck, Sliultz, Voorhe«s, and Haughwout. 
Zixumeiinann, Peltzer, Mitllumnn, and Freyer. 
l^opes, Hale, Peny, and Folmar, 
X-iumb, Armstrong, Drabble, and Drjsdale. 
CSresbam, Marsden, Wigram^ and Cuthbert* 
3l&itland, Barnes, Shipley, and Tapscoti 
Stewart, Lennoi, Abbott, and Silsbee. 
^^^rbittridge, Yardley, Beatty, and Morria. 
^ialliwell, Cope, Warner, and Willing, 
Undicott, Pitman, Sntton, and Dunbar 
^ussy, Lowell, Amory, and Upton, 
IE<Igerton, Hoyt, Lord, and Taylor. 
Orinnell, ilinturn, Spofford, and Tileaton* 
Kowland, Aspinwall, Coghill, and Coleman. 
^Alsop, Hurlbut, Latbrop, and Lndingion. 
Stone, Starr, Broome, and Butler. 
I*help8, Dodge, Bavory, and Wetmore. 
Chittenden, Hewitt, Morgan, and Marshall, 
daflin, Mellen, Skiddy, and Kingtiland* 
Goodhae, Lambert, Hone, and Hicks. 
Brooks, Sturgis, Hunt, and Fish. 
^ Gray, Perkins, Lawrence, and Appleton. 
^^^^owen» McNamee, Huight, and Bulkley. 
^^VBalsey, Haines, Low, and Corning. 

m In what part of the world, if in any part, may the 
Km^gro bo found as a masterly Money-Maker? Was he 
s^v^er, is be now, can he possibly be, the Poaaeesor and 
K^J^Gieet Manager of great Treasures of Silver and Gold? 
kw^ere, if an^-where, is he an Acoiunulator of Property? 
■ki:^ Amaaser of Wealth ? a Gatherer of Riches? Where, 
■S £Lnywhere» does he liye in AMuence? in Opulence? in 
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Easy CircnmsianceB? WTiat are the sources and the ex- 
tent of his Beyenue? the bases and the amotmt of hisln^ 
come ? Is he a Miliionaire ? Questions simiiAr to tbesQ 
may be fitly propuunded iu reference to the Caucaeiaii^ 
but not in reference to the AMcan, who ia an almoflt 
total stranger to all monetary terms and realities of great- 
er value than the half-dime. White Men only, such men, 
for instance^ as those whose names are catalogued below 
have attained, and none but White Men can attain, hon* 
or able and substantial distinction as 



CAPITALISTS, FINANCIEKS,AND BANKEBa 

Croesus, Isidorus, Claudius, and Lucollna. 
Giilba, Palraa, Paparo, and Candamo. 
Medici, Miro, Llavallol^ and Anchorena. 
Thellusson, Touro, Ouvrard, and BeauTois* 
Fould, Guyot, Colbert, and Calonne* 
Laborde, Vaudeville, ^lirey, and Lafitte. 
Durasse, Bezard, Offroy, imd Fouchet. 
Hottinguer, Jaricot, Femex, and Baudard. 
Lorillard, Groelet, Pereire, and Greffhlhe. 
Girard, Vacassy, Yassar, and Vermilye. 
Asior, Belmont, Schuchardt, and Gebhard- 
Bothschild, Erlanger, Sintz, and SeiberL 
Stettheimer, Bischoffsheim, Oppenheim, and GobeL 
Zellweg^er, Schuttler, Eiehthal, and Yan Vleck* 
Osterwald, GnKtsbeek, Cammann, and Yonhoffinan* 
Seligmann, Salomon, Goldschmid, and Speyer, 
Ehinelander, Roosevelt, Fischer, and Havem^er, 
Cavendish, Farl>es, Glynn, and Neild* 
Paterson, Patterson, Wood, and Child. 
Lloyd, Batterthwaite, Hankey, and Bodgera 
Hope, Morrison, Ellison, and Bobinson. 
Baring, Colston, Sj^ensar, and Thornton. 
JenningB, Elwes, Day, and Arkwiight. 
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^CkmtiB, Pnltney, Bardaj, and Heywood. 
Hiidgewaj, Thomdike, Biddle, and Morris. 
ZPeabodj, Thayer, Ck>oper, and Macdonongh. 
<)orooran, Biggs, Lawrence, and Baldwin. 
'n>Tmoan, Sherman, Clewes, and liyermore. 
"Stttterlee, Belknap, Btont, and Eissam. 
"Howes, Macy, Fiske, and Hatch. 
IHnalow, Lanier, King, and Kellogg. 
CoAb, McCnlloch, Hogg, and Whitney 
Halsied, Dodge, Bogart, and Babcock. 
Bingham, Lockwood, Carter, and Clymer. 
Hemmenway, Gray, Jayne, and Parrott. 
Stewart, Stoart, Steward, and Stevens. 
Seywood, Ketchum, Hayden, and Hoyt 
Taylor, Lord, Brown and Greene. 
Spofford, Jerome, Denny, and Detmold. 
X>ows, Morgan, Webb, and Watson. 
X^atton, Lennox, Yoimg, and Clark. 
X>rew, Coming, Mintnm, and MitchelL 
^E^elps, Law, Coghill, and Crawford. 



3>oe8 there flow, did there ever flow, from the breast 

^^ the negro, even so mnch as a tea-spoonfal of the 

of Human Kindness? Li what commnniiy is any 

le of his race recognized as a Bene^tor? Where, 

^^^^d in what manner, have we seen displayed the evi- 

^3.^inces of his Public Spirit? Is he a Promoter of Vir- 

^"^^V^e and Knowledge ? a Bewarder of Merit? a Comforter 

^Xid I*rotector of Widows and Orphans? a Sympathizer 

"^^dtli the Unfortunate? a Believer of Distress? an 

-^^Bsuager of the Tears of the Afflicted? Where are 

*t3:ie grateful witnesses to his Works of Charity? the 

^eart-softened Beoipients of his Bounty? Li he a 
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Man of Mercy? a Gk>od Samaritan ? a Healer of ike 
Woes of his Fellows? an Exemplar of Dismiererted 
and Ennobling Actions ? But, even if the negro were, as 
a rarity in the history of the world, disposed to amelio- 
rate the condition of mankind, or to do a needed and 
special favor, would he not — ^poorest of the poor, as he 
is — still and forever labor under the chronic inability to 
carry out his good intent ? White Men only, such men, 
for instance, as those whose names are here recorded, 
have been, and none but White Men can be, True and 
Efficient 

PHILAin'HROPISTS. 

Aristides, Odescalchi, Pinelli, and PestalozzL 
Maecenas, Nicoli, Bolli, and Las Casas. 
Turgot, Sicard, Appert, and Coram. 
Esquii'ol, Courcelles, La Garaye, and De Leesert 
Faneuil, Touro, Demilt, and Benezet. 
Girard, Vassar, Bowdoin, and Boudinoi 
Guggenbuhl, Metz, Falk, and Van Dun, 
Schimmohnann, Berchtoed, Hein, and Hulse. 
Eickoff, Hencel, Bergh, and Adler. 
Rutgers, Astor, Schmid, and Schoffler. 
Howard, Newdigate, Bass, and Tiptoft. 
Gnmey, Buxton, Firmin, and Lettsom. 
Ashmole, Brampton, Guy, and Ghranville. 
Hawes, Yemon, Chantrey, and Sheepahanka. 
Penn, Hodgkin, Fitch, and Bates. 
Wadham, Boyle, White, and Wildey. 
Bodley, Badcliffe, Williams, and MarvelL 
Smiihson, Colston, Hunt, and Harley. 
Wilberforce, Sharp, Swift, and Clarloon. 
Watkinson, Duncan, Cotton, and Goit 
Takb Toftfl^ Dudley, and Lawrence. 
Jt JeflBTHon, Chambers, and Perkins. 
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Teabody* Farmer, Sieams, and McKim. 
Garrison, Phillips, Smith, and Tappan. 
Bimey, Baflfum, Howe, and Hopper. 
Cooper, Grinnell, Packer, and Packard* 
Cornell, Apple ton, Heed, and Bolton. 
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Haa the Diffusion of written or printed Knowledge, as 

^^ tocation collateral with Authorship, ever been a Spe- 

<*iality with the Afi-ican ? Was he ever actuated by the 

:m3.oble ambition to become an Agent for the Wide-Spread- 

^Tig of Intelligence? an luBtrumeut for the Enlighton- 

XKient of Mankind? Has he ever been the Ennnciator of 

Important Facts? the Announcer of Good News? the 

I^rodaimer of Glad Tidings ? the Promulgator of Newly- 

IHs<x>Tered and Bnblitne Truths ? No, no. White Men 

oxiX^, 8udi men, for instance, as those whose names are 

iioire scheduled, have acquired, and none but White Men 

acquire, honorable and extensive reputation as 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSElXEBa 

"Xianutius, Cotta, Nieolai, and Andrade. 
ZHachett^, Gosselin, Baudry, and Mandar* 
liMdot, Delabune, Gravier, and Renard. 
ZBaiiliere, Hervier, Didier, and Biifart, 
ZPierer, Elzevir, Schuberth, and Brockhaus. 
Tauchnitz, Hoflfimeister, Palm, and Blum. 

Biihn, Witzendorf, Zumsteeg, and Damk5hler. 

Trubner, Westermann, Voorhies, and Van Nostrand, 

ZeU, lieypoldt, Badde, and Diiyckinck. 

Chambers, Bagwter, Moxon, and Tonson. 

Routledge, Oliphaut, Longman, and Chapman, 

Bentley, Whitaker, Low, and Hurst. 

Grigg, Elliot, Carey, and Baird. 

Lippinoottt, Cowperthwait, Childs, and Peterson. 
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LindsaT, BltJriston, Lea and BlancharcL 
Hardinft, Butler, Baldwin, and Bancroft. 
Crocker, Brewster, Phillips, and Siunpson* 
GoiiJd, Lincoln, Crosby, and Nichola. 
Ticknor, Fields, Little, and BrowiL 
Hickling, Swan, Jewett, and Sanborn. 
Memam, Brewer, Case, and Taggard* 
Harper^ Scribner, Bamea, and Lockwood. 
Appleton, Sheldon, Leavitt, and Allen. 
Garleton, Patnam, Maaon, and Widdleion* 
Iviaon^ Phinney, Fowler, and Walla* 
Hard, Houghton, Derby, and Miller. 



To what extent, or in what degree, is the negro a Man of ^^ 
Meloiiy? RnowH he aught of the Laws of Harmony ? ^ 
of the Prinoiplea of Cadence? of the Btdes of Rhythmic 
Hare hia acoustic organs ever been enraptured by ^^-m^^^ 
Mome of the Spheres ? Was he ever, even for a momenf^^^^^ 
the Pupil of any one of the Tuneful Nine ? Is he .^^. 
Pianist? an Organist? a Player upon the Harp? Hasl:^ • 
ever composed an Opera? an Oratorio? an OTertttr^*-^^^^. 
Han he ever charmed the Heart with his FaniaBia^.^^^^1 
with his Recitatives? Has he ever delighted the 8c:^^^g^ 
with his Symphonies ? with his Madrigals ? Where r 
be heard his Chomses ? his Trios ? his Doets ? his Di 



Iver- 
tisements? Is he the author, or is he the seitor to mn- m^j^ „-,„ 

of Psahns and Hymns and Spiritual Songs? Has m. —jf i.^ 

ever planned or prepared a Chaunt in honor of iTnboT %_m ,j ^ 

on anthem in praise of the Almighty? a Doxolog^^--^^ - 

Tbanksgi^-ing to God ? an Hosanna to the Lord ? ^^ 

he ever arranged even a single Note in Exaltation o^^^ ^t 

Most High ? Does he possess one grain of knowl^ 

about the Breve? the Semibreve? the Minim? the 

ohet ? the Quaver ? ^^^ugnaver ? the Demia 



^ 
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Whlie Men only, such men, for instance, as those whose 
naix&ds are sounded below, haye become^ and none but 
Lie Men can become justly Diatiuguifihed 




\ 



MUSICIANS AND COMPOSEES. 

Asaph, Herman, and Jeduthon. 
Amphion, Arion, Aloman, and Orpheufl. 
^erdi, Donizetti, Scarlatti, and Zingarelli 
Sellini, Piccini, dementi, and Martini 
^Kossini, Chembini, Perti, and Pitoni. 
Jomelli, Agostini, SartL, and RastrellL 

Ihirante, Ximines, Perez, and Yriarte, 

Hameau, Herokl, Miquel, and Monsigny. 

Halery, Mehul, Berlioz, and Anber. 

Handel, Haydn, Hinime!, and Hummel. 

Mozart, Schubert, Bach, and Albrechtsberger. 

Beethoven, Kalkbrenner, Hies, and Mitzler. 

Qluck, Chotek, Dussek, and Dohler. 

Mendelssohn, Wejse, Knig, and Kucken, 

Meyerbeer, Bendix, Moyer, and Beyer. 

Weber, Wiegel, Lobe, and Lortzing. 

Thalberg, Flotow, Wagner, and Schneider. 

Li8zt,Radziwill,Pychow8ky, and Chopin. 

Gottschalk, Strakosh, Bergmann, and Anschutz. 

Purcell, Morley, Ame, and Atwood. 

Lawes, Hayes, Kemp, and Carey. 

Callcott, Crotch, Narea, and Tomkina. 

Tallis, Dibdin, Croft, and Kavenscroft 

Onslow, Weldon, Greene, and Pierson* 

Balfe, Wallace, Bnmey, and Bennett, 

Fry, WiHis, Ma^on, and Bristow, 

Dwight, Root, Foster, and Fridell. 

Woodbury, Kingsley, Sanderson, and PattersoiL 
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Nor is it alone in Instramental Mnsic, nor in the moan 
Solemn or Sacred Offices of the Voice, that the ne^TW 
has shown himself an indifferent Producer of Strains — 
an Effector of sorry Sounds. No Bard is he, nor Trou ba- 
donr, nor Minnesinger. Nothing knows he of the Cax-ol, 
of the BiUlod, of the Lay, nor even of the Lullaby, ^et, 
have we not heard of him as a Minstrel? Yes ; but he 
is a Minstrel only in Name ; not in ReaUty. It is his WLute 
Superiors only, who (under the couuterfeit of the Uaxsk- 
ness of lampblack) have created a somewhat Popular In- 
terest in a Species of Entertainment miscalled Ethiopman 
Minstrelsy. In order to reach the low level of the xi^ 
gro*s Musical Tastes and Abilities (if, alasl we must go 
down instead of up) it is necessary for us to desc^snd 
from Psalmody to Love Songs, from Operas to Ditt^a^ 
and from Organs and Pianos to Reed-whistles and J&^8- 
harps. White Persons only, such persons, for instaxice, 
as those whose names are here noised abroad, have l:>ceD 
known, and none but White Persons can be known.^ tf 
justly Celebrated 

MALESINGEB& 

Farinelli, Naldi, Kedi, and BenellL 
Stradella, Eubini, Mongini, and GrazianL 
Tamburini, Everardi, Brizzi, and BrignolL 
Mario, Bonconi, Garcia, and PandolfinL 
Nourrit, Duprez, Millex, and Santley. 
Mantius, Wurda, Krebs, and ReicheL 
Formes, Raff, Blum, and Pischeck. 
Xncledon, Braham, Reeves, and Linley. 



Nor yet may we forbear Disclosure of the Afrietf'' 
Poverty of Sweet Aocents-^the Ethiopian's TTndiaciidio^ 



! 
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and Diioordant Iniloxiona of Voice. Alike ignorant is be 

of both the Symbols and the Tones of Music. Scarcely 

hst» he heard, nothin*]; has he learned, of the Diatonic and 

Chrcimatic Sealer, What knows be of the Tenor ? of the 

Irehle? of the Bass? of the Barytone? of the Alto? of 

tha Falsetto? of the Soprano ? Of these, indeed, as of 

the Gamut, the ne^o knows little more than knows the 

goo06b Axid, as of the black man, so of the black woman. 

^«>t a-editably known is she, nor can she be creditably 

inown, as a Chantress, as a Songstress, as a Oantatrioe, 

«e s Prima Donna. White Persons only> such persona, 

-^^i* instance, as those whose names are trilled in this 

ori'Miiection, have become, and none but White Persons 

i become. Meritorious and Favorite 



FEMALE VOCALISTa 

"^risi, Alboni, Patti, and Persiani. 
^^-Xotti, Cnirelli, Berini, and Bondini. 
Grua, Mara, Pasta, and Gordosa. 
T^iccolomini, Lessi, Zucchi, and OalettL 
Tolpini, Catalan!, Morensi, and Biscaccianti 
Malibran, Castellan, tJgalde, and Novello. 
Viardot, Artot, Derrient, and Damoreau. 
X.ind, Laborde, Schechner, and Sehebest. 
^ontag, Colson, Weinlicb, and Van ZandL 
-Itudersdorf, Murska, Lutzer, and Tietjens. 
Sohroeder^ Kreutiscb, BetteUieim, and Heinefetter. 
^3ayes, Bishop, Pyno, and Thillon. 
It^aion, Austin, Shaw, and Sherreff, 
C^olton, Stanesby, Robinson, and Phillips. 
lEC^eUogg, WTiiting, Hauck, and Hinckley. 



a Stage-Player, is it possible for the negro to per- 
well in any character higher than the Harlequin or 
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the Buffoon — to the perfect acting of either of whxi, 
however, he wonld only need to be natural? Would not 
the Terr donning of Sock or Buakin on his part, partake 
correspondingly of the Absurdity of Boots or Breeches 
on a Monkey? Yet, in addition to his fitness to appear 
in either or both of the characters just named, he mighty 
perchance, gain applause as a Personator of one of hv 
most Distingnished Relatives in America — the "What Is 
It T* at Bamnm's. Still, White Men only, such men, far 
instance, as those whose names are here announced, ha?e 
been, and none but White Men can be, justly Gelehnted 

ACTORSl 

Susarion, Bathyllus, Pylades, and Rosdus. 
Talma, Poisson. Larrivee, and Lamette. 
Desforges, Rouvit-re, Suette, and Devrient 
I^auiL Sohroe^ler, Wolf, and Dohring. 
Bindley, Dewitzer. Haase, and Seydelmann. 
Feohter, Beil, Beot and Boekk 
Henv.lriohs, EssLur, Balson, and Baumeister. 
libber, Alleyn, Tarleton, and Macklin. 
Garriok, R<>ss, Cooke, and Mountfort. 
Kemble, 0'Ke«fe, Quin, and Quick. 
Henderson, Falnier, Terry, and Mossop. 
Siddons^ IV^:get, Liston, and Flliston. 
Macn?ady, Emery, Tates, and Wigan. 
Kean, Bernard. Miller, and Fawcett. 
Buckstone, Collier. Reeve, and Robson. 
Wallaok, Burton, Sothem, and Wheatley. 
Forrest, Murdoch, Booth, and Baker. 
Uaokett, Holston, Stone, and Ckrke. 



ltt# v^r hav« we come, (or we are now ( 

, tt» nJkwopher to the Fiddler, having seen 0^ 
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^amesily engaged in almost every important Calling or 

nTooaHon, and yet, in nothing have we fonnd the African 

equaling the^ Cancaaian. Such, with reference to the 

iiegro, is the state of things now; it has always been 

90 ; and, as it was in the past, and as it is in the 

present, so will it ever continue to be in the future. In- 

Jeriority and Despicableness are the very Groundwork of 

ibe negro's Nature ; and, for these Fate-fixed Misfor- 

taneBy he can find no permanent Remedy nor Belief, saye 

only in the utter Extinction of his Race. White Men 

ojoly, such men, for instance, as those whose names are 

t.l3Jammed below, have been known, and none but White 

len can be known, as Oonius-favored and First-rate 

VIOLINISTS. 

Paganini, Yiotti, Campagnoli, and BaimondL 

Corelli, (}emimiami, Sivori, and TartinL 

^ardini, Bazzini, BoUa, and Pinto. 
Oiardini, LoUi, Polledro, and Pixis. 
Jullien, Sainton, Mayas, and Moliqua 
-Allard, Boucher, Beriot, and Baillot. 
"^ieuxtemps, Leonard, Bode, and Bemeny. 
IfesLreutzer, Bomberg, Proch, and Bohm. 
SSpbor, Griebel, Mayseder, and Beichardt 
3Bau8er, Hansel, Schon, and Stamitz. 
^Xiollenhauer, Bull, Eonski, and lipinski 
I^Sohnstock, Blumenthal, Ernst, and Speyer. 

IMchler, Foder, Maurer, and Steinberg. 

IKckart, Gerke, Stor, aad Gassner. 

Sbuttleworth, Mangold, Fisher, and CorbetL 



"Ti^ the list of the Names of Female Vocalists, we have 
aJjneady had before us some evidences of the brilliant and 
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fascinating Merits of the White Man's Sister. Can any- 
thing be fitly said or shown in behalf of the Black Man'i 
Daughter? Is Dinah Beautiful? is she Good? is she 
True ? We know that she is not Fair. Alas! how VH'- 
fortunate for all the black and bi-colored Races of 'Mwoir 
kind, who have it not in their power to boast of ^ 
companionship of a Fair Sex I Is Dinah Ghracefnl ? ii 
she Attractive? is she Lovely? It is bat too obvioofl 
that she is no Pattern of Feminine Elegance or Refine- 
ment; no Prototype of Lady-like Accomplishments. Is 
Dinah known in the World of Fashion ? in the Boixxids 
of Etiquette? in the Circles of Gbod Society? Ceir*aiii 
it is that she has never been celebrated for her Modc^Jrty; 
for her Maidenhood; for her Matronship. Have the 
poets ever measured her as a Blue-eyed Belle? a Bonnj 
Lass? a Blushing Bride? Her Auburn Hair, her Fln.xen 
Curls, her Qt>lden Tresses — ^where are they ? Alas* for 
dusky Dinah! the bewitching Locks and Ringlets, the 
heart-moving Eye-brows and Eye-lashes, which, Tnii 
White Damsels, are universal Appurtenances of Beauty, 
are, with her, quite as scarce as hens' teeth ! Has any 
one ever seen her Rosy Cheeks, her Daisy Dimples, ber 
Cherry Lips ? No love-sick serenader has ever song the 
praises of her Snowy Neck, her Alabaster Shoulders, her 
Lily Hands. Who, if any one, since the birth of time^ 
has beheld her Well-proportioped Waist ? her Delicatdy- 
shaped Ankles? her Prettily-rounded Insteps ? It is sftid 
that her armpits, (to say nothing of other malodorons 
parts of her person — ^her feet, for instance,) are more 
rank than the billy-goat! Would it be possible to intro- 
duce her into a Parlor, or to present her in a DraTrisg- 
Boom, without the danger of stinking every one else oat 
of it? 
In all serionsness, the Negress, like the Negro, is aso- 
rioos nnuanoe; and it is now getting to be high ^ 
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fhsLh both Bhe and he should be eo efifectnally and finatlj 

abetted, as that the earth may never again be darkened 

bjr ^he presence of either the one or the other. Ai\Tiite 

paireone only, BUck persons, for instant^e, aa those whose 

fia^xjues are hsped below, have been known, and none 

btx^ TSliite X'ersons can be known, as truly Estiniable and 

DISTINGULSHED WOMEN. 

^Sarah, Bebekah, Miriam, and Deborah. 
TlXtachel, Abigail, Hnldah, and Hannah, 
"TVitnmi Ruth, Estlier, and Judith. 
JBlary, Martha, Salome, and Priscilla. 
^Jlelen, Hypatia, Sappho, and Penelope. 

^Artemisia, Berenice, Zenobia, and Cleopatra. 

'<!Jomena, Lucretia, Julia, and Virf^nia. 

Oct^vio, PaiiHna, Ddico, and IsabeEa, 

IBoadicea, Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. 
<^th&rme, Maria Theresa, and Maria Louise. 
^faddalena Fernandez, and Mananne ^iartinez* 
Conatanza Monti, and Louiza Conti* 

Leonora Fonseca, and Adelaide Rifitori 

CeciUa Arrom, and Grace Aguilar. 
t^oao of Arc, and Jeannie Hachette. 
t^liilippone Roland, and Annie Daeier, 
^iortense Beauharnais, and Bopbie Grouchy. 
X^aiiline Guizot, and Marie Dudevant. 
^^rances D'Arblay, and Lsetitia Barbault 
<ir!baiital Sevi^e» and Henriette CastleneaiL 
O^oanna Baillit^, and Charlotte Brontc'. 
^I^ea Bunheur, and Octavia LeVert 
^Harriet Martineau, and Lydia Sigoumey. 
3ljoni8e de Stael, and Julianna Kxudener. 

^klar^aret KlopHtock, and Amelia Von Schoppe. 

Ida Pheiffer, and Ida H*ihn-HjJm. 

IFrederika Bremer, and Jenny Lind 
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Electrina Freiberg, and Anette Hiilshofll 
Lonisa Miiblbacb, and Margaret Van Eydc. 
Jane Swisshelm, and Caroline Cbisbokn. 
Angelina Grimke, and Lee Hentz. 
Hannah More, and Mary Miiford. 
Stuart Wortley, and Wortley Montague. 
Jane Taylor, and Jane Orej. 
Cowden Clarke, and Barrett Browning. 
Felicia Hemans, and Letitia Landou. 
Maria Edgeworth, and Eliza Cook. 
Amelia Opie, and Marj Howitt. 
Florence Nigbtingale, and Grace Darling. 
Bordett Coutts, and Elizabeth Fry. 
Eleanor Franklin, and Priscella Wakefield 
Agnes Strickland, and Anne Kemble. 
Martha Washington, and Abigail Adams. 
Dolly Payne, and Margaret Mercer. 
Catharine Sedgnick, and Maria Mcintosh. 
Josepha Hale, and Margaret Fuller. 
Annie Lynch, and Mercy Warren. 
Emma Southworth, and Emma Willard. 
Alice and Phoebe Carey, and Julia Howe. 
Catharine Beecher, and Beecher Stowe. 
Mattie Griffith, and Amelia Welby. 
Lydia Chfld, and Eliza Follen. 
Maria Chapman, and Elizabeth StantozL 
Eliza Ledie, and Lacretia Mott 
Con Ktdiie, and Elizabeth EUet 
Charlolte Cushman, and Ann Stephens. 
Hannah Gould, and Frances Osgood. 
OktoIum SiiUand, and Caioline Gilman. 
IBrtell^ ]jnria» and Alice XeaL 

■nlhraliani, and Mary Denniaun. 
% P id fcinann , and Cbn Barton. 
m Dix, and Annie Andrewa. 
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Teaede Fremont, and Snsan Warner. 
Abigail Dodge, and Harriet Prescott. 
ITirginia Terhime, and Sarah Lippincott. 
Angosta Evans, and Caroline Chesebro. 



ParaHels between the enterprising and progressive 
rit of the Whites, and the stupidity and uselessness 
the Blacks, might be drawn almost ad infinitum. In 
Atever sphere of human action we may, anywhere 
at any time, be pleased to move, there wiU we invaria- 
r find the Africans, if we find them at all, at the very 
)t of their Caucasian superiors — or, if not at thd feet, 
tering so far in the rear as never to be able to overtake 
en the hindermost of the Whites who have surpassed 
enL A thousand and one employments are insufficient 
satisfy the bold and restless activity of the Anglo-Sax- 
^ It would appear that the African experiences an 
^cess of contentment in having ignored every other 
irsuit than that of raising pumpkins I 
^e know how greatly white men have distinguished 
QmselreB in all the high caUings of life; and that, in 
^aj of these callings, no negro's head nor hand, even 

ttie least possible agent, has ever been seen. Not 
^<nig Presidents; Emperors, nor Kings; not among 
^tennen, Orators, nor Heroes; not among Poets, Histo- 
ins, nor Jurists; not among Naturalists, Moralists, nor 
^taphysicians; not among the devotees of Literature, 

the Arts, nor of Science; not among Farmers, Inven- 
tB, nor Engineers; not among Merchants, Manufac- 
I'ers, nor Mechanics; not among Bankers, Millionaires, 
** Philanthropists — not among any of these, nor among 
Biers of corresponding merits and renown, have we 
^iVQid, nor can we find, the Ethiopian a shining light. 
Vendght eiztend our investigations to many other depart- 
16 
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ments of human concern and progress; bat the resolta, i^ 
every case, so honoi-able to the Whites, and so disgrftoefi 
to the Blacks, would be the same. Fully assured of tidl 
and deeply impressed with the significance and force a 
the assurance, it is difficult to withstand the teiuptatioi 
to offer, in support of the fact, new proofs in <dose oon 
nection with those already adduced. Let us, therefor^ 
by cursory examination, or by brief inquiry, aaoertaiu, i 
we can, whether the negroes have ever been, or whethfli 
it is possible for them ever to be, able and distinguished 

INSUHEBS, DNBER WRITERS; 

Such Insurers, such Underwriters^ for inEtanoe, 
those whose names are here appended : 

Depeyster, Danti^ac, Geroux, and Pauhnier. 
Luqueer, Didier, Despard, and Delamater. 
Ostrander, Bierwirth, Habicht, and Van Norden. 
Uhlhom, Rokenbaugh, Bancker, and Bleeoker* 
Augers tein, Hilger, Kahl, and Teneyck, 
WesendoneJE, Bouck, Keeler, and Michelbackor. 
Pell, Griffith, Knevitt, and McDonald- 
Hoxie, Clarkson, Coming, and Comstock. 
Lathrop, Lambert, Hone, and Neil^on. 
Martin, WiUmarth, Oakley, and Hibbard* 
Winston, Briston, Lyman, and Underhill. 
Sattarlee, Satterthwaite, Cocks, and Condict 
'Valter, Bigelow, Jones, and Searer, 
Reese, Himtington, Walker, and Waddiugton. 
Ward, Savage, Piatt, and Pratt, 
Hope, Cobb, Howell, and Hal»t4}d. 
Lathers, Winans, St<->kes, and Collins. 
Harriott, Benson, Thome, and CburchilL 
Pinkney^ Graham, Hodges, and Stiinshury, 
Broknw, Barker, Laing, and Blddmorc* 
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Have the nep^i-oes ever boon, or can they ever be, enter- 
prising and successful 

EXFBESSMEN? 

Snch ExpreBsmen, for instance, as those whose names 
here given: 

Adams, Berford, Williams, and Wescott. 
Batterfield, Freeman, Lansing, and Pullen. 
Wells, Fargo, Kinsley, and Clarke. 
Carrington, Stndley, Famsworth, and Fitzgerald. 
IHamden, Dodd, Beeves, and Lockwood 



ave the negroes ever been, is it possible for them 
ev^^T to be, poptdar and prosperoos 

AUCnONEEBS? 

Such Auctioneers, for instance, as those whose names 
w^i cried below: 

Tattersall, Wrigglesworth,Chadwick, and Qtdsworthy. 
SCnmphzeys, Bobins, Hammond, and Hawkins. 
Grozford, TJnderhay, Tindale, and Southgate. 
ISiDinghnrst, Qowland, Hatch, and Hichbom. 
Renshaw, Leonard, Phinney, and Mortimer. 
Kioolay, Schenck, Herts, and Muller. 
l^raper, Haggerty, Bangs, and Merwin. 
^ilmerdings, Monnt, Bogart, and Haydock. 
IieedB, Ludlow, Miner, and Fairchild. 
Bleecker, Mathevirson, Grafihey, and Townsend. 



Kerer having been, is it possible for the negro ever to 
\ honorable or distinguished 
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BBOEEBS? 

Such Brokers, for instance, as those whose names 
here mentioned: 

Fordyce, Overend, Barker, and Little. 
Parmelee, "Wenman, Stokes, and Thomson. 
Beebe, Montgomery, Hawley, tod Smallej. 
Saltonstall, Bulkley, Strong, and Norton. 
Bayliss, Gonant, Dow, and Drake. 
Eathbone, Earle, Woodbridge, and Donderdale. 
Caswell, Haskell, Waddell, and MaxwelL 
Harding, Merritt, Bedell, and Southwick. 
Hazen, HaUet, Boyd, and Brower. 
Bawlings, Sandersen, Stebbins, and Stnddiford. 



Have the negroes ever been, is it in their nature aver 
to be, Zealous and Self-denying 

MISSIONARIES? 

Such Missionaries, for instance, as those whose niintf 
are here recorded; earnest, weU-meaning men, who» re- 
gardless alike of the inevitable hardships and perilB d 
** Greenland's icy mountains," of ''India's coral sirand," 
of "Africa's sunny fountains," and of other inhoi^Ub'^ | 
and benighted regions, have gone forth, without the ex- 
pectation of any manner of earthly reward, and with ^ 
willingness to sacrifice their own lives, if necessaijt ^ 
promoting the temporal and eternal welfare of strange!^' 

Xavier, Ignatius, Regna, and Las Casas. 
Valverde, Fernandez, Olmedo, and Pasco. 
Gerbillon, Biart, Carheil, and Le Clero. 
Hnoy Labot, Lafore, and Le Jeune. 
Despard, Bounard, Balle, and Foaquet 
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3>obrit2hoffer, Gutzlaff, AuBgar, and Zorbe. 
^Willibrod, Winifred, Yisdelow, and Rebman 
^ohoffler, Scimeider, Kircher, and Kiinonse. 
^V^iin Xiennep, Van Doren, Van Du8en,.andJ 
<3aLry, Gardner, Forde, and Sterling, ■ 

Ijivingstone, Browidee, Mo Sat, and Maidmei 
J*lliofc, Tenant, Bliss, and Brainerd, 
Jxiclson, Morrison, Rankin, and Hitchcock. 
^S-K^ndder, Ward, Slmckj and Wiley. 
^A-pthorp, Lyman, Bradley, and Bardwell* 
J^Sidder, Fletcher, Carrow, and Goodfellow. 
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•UTo the Whites, to the Men of Might and M 

uds of ways are ever open, or opening, for t 

^^^^sn of honorable and Bubstantial diafeinctioD 

^%^jr%^^ it too difficidt to achieve success in the re^ 

cz>:mt Tonnds of life, their versatility of talent, thi 

akXDiL«^ their perseverance, will, in due time, secu 

^jg»:Mrcz»6perity in new and imboaten paths. No amou 

isi.±^on, no number of disappointments, no coml 

:r*^^^^verBes, can turn them aside from the straigt 

^i:x^8S of their course, nor swerve them a hair's br< 

f ^^ithful adherence to the respective duties whi 

'a.;jX)n them in tlieir multifarious pursuits. W 

xi^rve and iixednesa of putpose, forward they ^ 

allj overcoming all obstacles, and in a man 

"^ewould seem, in certain cases, winning or 

friendship and favors from even Fate itself! I 

TTiinent in one of the fifty-odd normal vocations 

l^^^kve already examined, we shall assuredly find 

sj>icuoti8 and thrifty in some other career, j 

It may be a matter of littk* moment to the 
faao^w how much time I have spent in prepa 
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elaborate of the foregoing Lists of Celebrities ; but itha 
will himself similarly arrange, in regular order, the naiiies 
of two or three score of the respective leaders of a fe^w of 
the other departments of human enterprise and progreas, 
he will have acquired a somewhat adequate knowled^ of 
the labor; — ^a labor so tedious and perplexing that he will, I 
dare say, heartily tire of it before he finishes a singlo 
page. Let his subjects, for instance, be Teachers, In- 
structors ; Linguists ; Hunters ; Fishers ; Preparers and 
Venders of Good Medicines; Wine-Makers, Brewers^ 
and Distillers ; — or whatever other subjects he may pre- 
fer ; and, in writing down the names, let him pay due at- 
tention to Universality, Nationality, Chronology, and 
Euphony, not unfroquently, however, prudently yielding 
one consideration to another, and having almost inces- 
santly to contend with numerous claims and coiinttf> 
claims for precedence of mention, and he wiQ very won 
learn, at the cost of much wear and worriment of mind, 
that his undertaking is no easy task. 

As already explained, it was for the purpose of exhiW^ 
ing the varied and sublime greatness of the Caucasians i» 
contrast with the pitiable and predestined ribthingnetfrf 
the negroes, that I undertook the compilation of ^ 
brilliant array of names embraced within the limits of tto 
chapter. Hundreds of times, in the course of my lalx»*» 
have I had occasion to regret profoundly, that, so far a* 1 
know, there has never been published a biographical di^ 
tionary based upon any plan similar to the one beis 
adopted Had I been able to find such a work, weD•'l^ 
ranged and complete, it would, indeed, have saved me * 
great deal of strenuous thought and research. 

Fully persuaded am I that when a majority of tto 
more worthy and discriminating people of the United 
I shall have minutely examined the many importai» 
of speculative and productive industiy wbi^ 
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Ixare, from time immomoiiol, engaged meD*s minds 

Aoid haudB, and when they find that no negro has ever 

Ixen, and farther, that no negro ever can be, a chief ac- 

^f;<3r in any respectflble calEng, they will at once come to 

^C^lie jnet conclusion, that, even in the estimation of the 

^^re&t and good God himself^ no less than in the estima- 

^fcaou of the right-thinking portion of mankind, the Afri- 

^stkHB, like all the other swarthy races now inhabiting the 

^^arih, are fit, and fit only, for nnexceptivo and immediate 

^OBsilization. Like the Mastodon^ the Mylodon, the Meg- 

^^tlieriamy and other extinct animals^ the Ethiopians be- 

^^ong to a preterlapsed age ; and any attempt to prolong the 

-^t^nure of their incommodious and pernicious existence 

^^mong ns is, as I firmly belie ye, not only an atrocloua 

^:zrime against the great body of the "VMiites, but also a 

-^)roceeding of most indecent and impious opposition to 

-^^e will of Heaven. 

Yet to men of good sense there still remains this su- 

fpteme consolation, that from the pure and necessary fiats 

^rtf the Almighty there is, and can be, no appeal; and thai 

tfuaong those fiats is one which declares, in tones as if 

X^miing from Sinai itself, that the insignificant ends for 

"^vliich the black and bi-colored races of mankind were 

csrteated, have been fulfilled; and that these efiete races 

sz^ciatj therefore, now disappear from the face of the whole 

^Wkrth, leaving it free and clean, henceforth and forever, 

io^ the exclusive occupancy and control of their Cauca- 

BMfcn betters. 

^ools and knaves of the worst possible type are those 
alrcrt-witted and hypocntical blatherskites of the Blade 
C^mgress, and their siLly satellites, who, alternately howl- 
isi^ and whining in the interest of the accursed negroes, 
aar« inoessantly crjing out **no aversion to color/* "no 
prejudice against color," "no disability on accoimt of 
ooJor'* — Afi i^ foreootbr <^lcur was the only matter or 
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iJ. z^Ti:::^ '^dl. iLis abemd oni- 
r--. izxi T^TZTTz' difpcfiitioii of the 
xL.' liir ziiifs: Lzr.r-,i\hhle of all bid 
' — Loiii !l ;:•: ^; diTert public it- 
:~ - iiif r-al isis^fA, &nd thereby to 
"::— - Tir-setrTZTLTC c-f iheir infamous 
- li ~t-=: Tliz^ is tot the least 
~*ia. jn- -Tiii viIL i:r any oonsider- 
T- =L_r -Lcnisfcl^ e* lo be hoodviiiked 



J..- -"iii-j -1 iL:-z-T T-u-ii'ii jT^j^rTiaAs, and Telyisg 

w. .: .: i:- - -f-i rr- -i fcn^^ Liii s^iLt. the intelligent 
«-:. '. :_?. ir- .: '^- Tu^ri Suif* irlH ^cion subject the 
: .>- - » I. ST -r^J. -r£ ZL rczfZLfZ. scmtinT; and then, 
^=*-ui^ :.=. -iiv-.- u^ li'. is. LZ'L cDLThiC^ that heum 
- - lur" ; ■ ■■' c:^- 'la- i-iii tiv.-.ruiT clement in oor 
T..-— . • : 11: - yrZ. a..- :!: •• '.isKirr i: lim his proper pbce 
- -: " :*».-• ^::i.:: ::■• iiL-ii?- •: s:aut forei^ land— ood 
;: ir.-- ■ T-11 > ]ni;i:.i.-: 3 »r lul to repair without de- 

•.- :.«- f.,-'^-*> :»— -i rdf v-L n. maiiT of the preceding 
T^W"-"^ »'■•"■• ■■ "^ '^ iJ' li-'Tiij.ii*!.; ifcTt evidences of the 
f«.^ ;'-.ft- ::■ :^*\r" > » T-3;"!::'"-d:S<:rrni and Terr inferif^ 
s-k-: -I :v.itf. -•. ;-!>^- JiJii' nrjncfu examination of hi» 
xr^^ Ti'-''-^' rv .'li'; i:> joiiiLft mj* ccJor. — ^his base isd 
)»)«k^ ,-» .ni:.!T v: >r -h::: :ii'.>n vX alsci l»e repuloTely »P" 
p*?^^i^: "Ij> \r>»4!; "r.ujT ii» rp:vd:ni: fortht-ad; hidden* 
kViiV; V.ts tir:.'^>s?ir-.". r >it . i.if mnoouf-drij-ping nostrih 
hi* prolrrn*Vir^ fjinpit . "ii5> kii'ilibiTing mouth; histhiK 
lij*: )»Ts r«-rTW*.:i;jt i'lm.. Li*- *!:waTfd back: hisungaiilf 
K41^ . bis rot.>9s«.biirT.iV»;s. hi> ralflesfi leijs; his proj**^ 
iH^ b<v»>s. bis ft«T ti^(»: . liif slow pji: lii> imbecile miiffi 
)l^ idV disnitsiti.^i,. lu< iiTx-vn^T pTcptaifities; his A 
^^( Mrio h; hn» AlfJo bnluu^^: — ana numerous other chsn^ 

kMoa fKitiiil}:^- nieiin aud contomptihk. 
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Yet, of all these last-mentioned defects and disadvan- 
tages — ^natural defects and disadvantageB which almost 
inrojiably show themselves in the negro — the two- thirds 
Tjaajority of the Black Congress, trnd other Black Eepnb- 
Xicana, would have ns lose sight eDtirely. The atrocious 
^ame which these demagogical and unprincipled white 
;y:meci are now trying to play is, in some of its features, not 
-^^nlike that of the incendiary, who, immediately after 
^i^ommitting arson in one part of the city, runs swiftly in 
^:m^n opjK>site direction, bawling out, at the very top of his 
-^^oice» Fire I Pire! Fire! Tallying with this ruse of the 
^ i^icen diary to conceal and to mystify an evil purpose and 
^^u guilty action, is the strategical alarm-cry of the Black 
^C^publicans, who, in order to shield themselves for a 
-^^"hile longer, from the ovei-whelming responsibilities of 
Xi^ aTing become the apologists and the excusers of the bas- 
^ft^^^urd and devil-begotten blacks, are now, in the bass 
't^oxiea of a big bull-frog, vociferously bellowing out, Col* 
^>r' 1 Color I Color! 

Sigh time is it that the deceitfulness and trickery of 

^lujB color cry of the two-thirtis majority of the Black 

CJongress, and of othex Black Republicans, should be un- 

XTk^^^asuredly exposed, denounced, reprobated* No longer 

xxmxist the clamorous and canting clowns of the Black Con- 

gx"<es8, nor their coarse-mouthed coadjutors, be permitted 

t>c> eoTer or screen their deep-dyed complicity with the 

crimes of an accursed race, by the jargondike or frog-like 

€swry of Color ! Color ! Color ! Their persistent attempts 

to blind the eyes of the public to the true state of things, 

\>y the loud and constant babbling of then- silly protests 

touching Color, constitutes a species of evasion and sub* 

ierfuge which, considering the fatal consequences that 

might result from such miserable shifts and sophistries, 

abotdd at once brand every one of them with life-long 

JWamy. Bad as is the color of the negro, (and how 

16* 
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Y617 bad it is we havo already fi^en in two of the pr^ 
ceding chaptera, entitled respectively^ '^Blaek; a Thing 
of UglineBS, Disease, and Death/' "White; a Thisg dt 
Life, Health, and Boaut}/*) yet that Is only one of mofe 
tlian a hundred of other notoriously vile and deteetahle 
ciniilititte of hiH nature. 

HolcUuf^' in view the highest and best interests of thte 
continent at lai*ge, wo "White Republicans, in affiUation with 
the Loyal Domocrat^, mean to look at these things fairly 
and Bqnarely, and to take action accordingly, ^e taetat 
to take tlie Government of the United States of America 
entirely out of the hands of the Black Congrem, and to 
elect a new Congress— a ^Vhite Congress— of far mord 
capa€ityt roBpnctability, and honor. It is our deU^rroj na- 
tion that even the separate States themselves, the coun* 
ti«e and the cities, aye, and the small towns, too, shaD, 
i^relong and forever, cease to be controlled by Blade B#»' 
publicans. With as Uttle delay as possible, we mean to 
overhaul all the unconstitutional legislation of the Blaek 
CougrosSj (chielly its legislation since Febniaiy, 1B66, 
and either repeal it altogether, or SQ modify it as to mak( 
it conform to the everlasting principles of Nature, Tmtht 
and Justice. We mean to open the way for the early in* 
gress into the Southern States of hundred of thousands 
of white immigrants from New England, from the Mid- 
dle States, from Europe, (especially from Germany,) and 
from other parts of the enlightened world — the more 
the better — and we are resolved that the negroes and 
the hybrids, the blacks and the browns, of all rac^KS, 
nations, tongues, and tribes, (aU of them, without any 
itijtnner of exception,) shall soon find an eternal eiit 
jrum every ptirt and parcel of our common country. 

In order to accomplish, within a reasonable length of 
time, theae prudent and beneficent purposes, it is onr i 
tcntioUi after we shall have taken the xeins of govi 
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j^r^ient into onr own bands, to offer to the negroes, and to 

^[Z^iher persons of ioipiii'e and pes tile atial presence, dnr- 

^^_3i^ a limited period of years, liberal premiiima or in- 

.^c^'ioe^^iit.s to Ibke theniBelvea, at once and forever, 

^c^^^ of our way; that is to say, to emigrate to Africa, 

^^-^ r to some other foreign and far-distant laud, never, 

^-''Tidrr any circumstances whatever, to return to Amen- 

.^e3&* If necessary, we mean to place the sum of fifty or 

^^xty dollars, more or less, at the disposition of every 

2:^iegro in this coimtry, who may wish to avail of it in 

^^hnt way; and lUso, in certain cases, an ample supply of 

^^^^cultural implements. But, what if the negroes, man- 

iJeatinpf and proving anew their inherent destiny to be, 

^^Y^erywhere and at aU times, so long as they survive, a 

ootJimou nuisance, should refuge the offer, and decline to 

gpo ? In that case we intend to provide the reqmsito 

m^MinB, and to lix: a time within which such means shall 

b^ used or employed, for securing their absence by main 

f{>jc"<50. But even prior to the fixing of the time here re- 

fj^rxroredto, and in the hope of being able to avoid the neces- 

si-fc^ of having to fix it at all — so far as we ourselves are 

oc^^BZioenied — we mean to bring to bear upon the negroes 

c^ :Kr-tain very suggestive and salutary lessons, 

^Kot only do we mean to hire, and have about us, white 
p ^aoKB ons oidy, but, with due re^^ard to public decency and 
g'^iBieral morality, we mean that all our white neighbors 
a^=*^^ countrymen shall do so likewise. We mean that, 
artier the lapse of a certain time hereafter to be deter- 
i^^»-3Lxied and promulgated, every negro, (or other non- 
wfait433 ^^ remaining in the country, shall pay into the 
^^^tional treasury a special fine, or an extra tax, of not 
leiss than one hundred dollars per anniun; and that 
^^^^etry white person who employs a negro, or who even 
^*^le rates a negi'o on or about his premises, whether as ser- 
^*vnt, tenant, or in whatever other capacity, shall pay into 
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the national treasury, for each and every such negro, (or 
other non-white,) a special fine, or an extra tax, of not 
less than two hundred dollars per annum. From all ho- 
tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, an<ft other similar 
establishments, whether public or private, in which ne- 
groes, (or other non-whites,) are employed, it 'shall also 
be a particular duty with us to withhold our patronage 
and support. 

Meanwhile, even before the arrival of the time when it 
shall have become feasible and convenient f or na to oust 
or deport the negroes from all sections of our oountrjr, 
we mean to dislodge them entirely from our cities and . 
towns. Whether by persuasion or by force, they must^^^ 
all soon go into the agricultural districts; and upon i 
same just principles that we remove the Tndians ' 
wardly, along the paths and the by-ways of eztinoiion, i 
also will we remove the negroes southwardly, 
the stratums and the streams of fossilizing propertieii 
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1S/amtms oor present intereati nuky rGctr&lD xm within our own Uinlta, tt l» lm-> 
poiMlble not to look JbrwArd ti> dijitaat time*^ when oor rmpld slultlpUcatloa wlU 
«x|iiu)(l ilftidf bctyond thorn limit«, nud cover the whole northern. If not the eoatherQ 
«ontlii««t, with a people ipcMldn^ the tAine koginire. gOTenied tn dmllAr forme 
Mid tijr eliftilar law* ; anr cab we ecmlempJAln with uttdkctUxn olthar blot or mix- 
tew on UmX ffortioe. — JKrrsttKiif . 



Vfhoewcr Is «CraJd of euhmitUnx luaj qnaillaa, ctvll or sddglOQ^ to the toet ol 
ft«u *H»^n«*trtn, li more la Ioto with hie own opinion than with truth.— Eichako 



Our pkn«^t, before tho i^e of written htstarr, hftd ite ntem of aAymgem, Uke the 
fMMimtfonM of ■oin' pftete, or the antniAtcnlce thvt wriggle and blt<^ In a drop uf 
pMd wKflC Who o«rea for ttuiee or fior tholr win f We do not wlah n world of 
bilge nor of birde ; neither ftfterwezd of Scythlane, Outbe, nor Fe^Jeai.— <E4urH 
Waldo EMsseoy. 

The Spanish and Portugneae discovery and settlement 
of South America were bo nearly simultaneous with the 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon discovery and settlement of 
North America, that the difference in time is^ in the gen- 
eral history of such grand achievements, a mere bagatelle. 
"5ret it is a fact well established in the annals of the greater 
2>art of the four last centuries, that the» daring country- 
:xaen and kinsmen of Cohimbus took precedence of all the 
Oermanic races, both in the finding of new countries and 
^u the planting of colonies in the western hemisphere. 

The first important European conquests in America, 
«uch, for instance, as those of Mexico and Peru, were 
Spanish conquests, and the first cities and towns which 
-were built in America, after European models, were built 
Ijy the Spaniards, Even in our own country, the oldest 
iown of which we con boaat^ Saint Augustine) in Florida^ 
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is of Spaaish origin, it haTing been founded by a com- 
pany of Caatiliang during the reign of Philip 11., in 1565, 

Seventy-eight years before the Dntch settled New 
York, the Spaniards had settled BuenoB A3rreB ; that ia 
to say, the city of New York was founded in 1612 ; the 
city of Bueoos Ayrea in 1534. 

Not only Buenos Ayres, but oLao Lima* Bio de Janeiro, 
and other important seaports in South America, were 
settled before we bad any permanent settlement in North 
Amorica, 

Yet how often, in speaking of the primitive mannera of 
the people, the lack of progress, the backwardness of 
civilization in South America, as compared with the 
present advanced condition of mankind in North Amer- 
ica, do we not hear the former excused on account of 
their alleged youth and inexperience! How preposter- 
ous I The elder, under a species of self-deception, claim- 
ing to be the younger! The shriveled matron^ who be* 
came a mother many, many yeam ago, coquettishlj 
setting up pretensions to beauty and attractions eclipsive 
of the charms of her own blooming and buxom daughter 
of sweet sixteen I 

Of what is not true let ns hear no more. The ab- 
surdity of these olaims for the newness of the Bpaniflh 
and Portuguese settlements in South America, in con- 
trast with the Saxon and Anglo-Saxon settlements in 
Norib Auierica, is only equaled by the absurdity of the 
claims which^ within the sixty or seventy years Last 
have been so frequently advanced for the javenihty of 
the negro race ; as if» forsooth, the evidenoee were not 
both palpable and abundant, that the negro race is the 
oldest and the rudest and the rustiest and the rottensit^ 
—indeed, by far the most superannuated and 
—in ail the world. 

It is not^ therefore, because of priority of set 



that North America has ao greatly surpassed South 
America in agriculture, commerce and mamifacturea ; in 
floience, literature and art ; no, certainly not because of 
^^B^nority of settle men t^ for, as we have already seen. South 
^^^^jnerica was settled lirst. Nor is the reason to be found 
^HBither in the climate or in the soil ; for these, upon a 
^"^general average, arc gocxl alike. 

Yet for the difference which obtains here, as indeed for 

^Tery other difference in the universe^ there Ls a good 

^nd sufficient reason ; and for the very important reason 

c^onnected with this difference, it behooves us to look fur- 

^lier. The real reason, then, if tell it we must, the real 

eason is a Beaaon ol Race, or rather of races, for there 

many races in South America ; and all except one^ — 

except the white race — hftTe long since ceased to be 

le creatiu'es of a useful existence. 

Connected with this Reason of Race, which is the pri- 

ary and principal reason of the comparatively unpros- 

ifl condition of Spanish and Portuguese America, 

«ro IB also a Reason of Religion, which, though but 

cjondary and attendant, is nevertheless very powerful, 

ot for good, but for evil ; and toward this latter reason 

o are now approaching. 

'Within the circle of human agencies, events occur thus 

'^^icl so, pro and con, not merely because men are men, 

t because they are men of a certain sort — because they 

men who, in their physical, mental and moral consti- 

tions, are* by nature, under the control of irresistibly 

powerful and specilic difierences* It is safe to say, there- 

"^^ that in all the particulars wherein mankind are af- 

wted, whether affected momentously or but slightly, 

▼bether affected gloriously or Lnglorionsly, Race, whether 

'^atacterized by positive or by negative peculiarities, 

whether acting or acted upon, has more or lesa to do in 

^^^^QciDg the change of condition* 
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North America is strong and influential, great and 
good, because a large majority of its inhabitants are^^^'O 
unmixedly white — Caucasians of pure descent. South.^^^^ 

America is comparatively feeble and insignificant, un -tt- 

prosperous and bad, because a very large majority of its^^e-^ 
inhabitants are black and bi-colored — ^negroes, Indiann^ ^ 
and hybrids. 

With the exception of the Hottentots, the Bushmen,^ .n, 
and a few of the other incomparably stolid peoples of Af- — ^^• 
rioa, almost all the races of mankind, regardless alike o^fc «f 
color and habitat, are susceptible of certain impressions^^ n 
which, naturally indulged, lead to moral convictions..— <^ 
The convictions thus formed are, in most cases, so rigidly^i^j 

obsen-ed as to be adopted into systems of faith and pnu5 ^- 

• tice which, considered collectively, are called Religion. 

Of the different religions which, in this maner, hav^^^e 
been organized and promulgated (each in its turn, sol — ^- 
emnly recommended by its respective devotees as afford — _- 
ing the only sure means of eternal salvation I) there art — ■, 
at the present time, in all the world, not less than on^^^ 
thousand. This, however, is a very small number ii ' i 
comparison with those which have flourished, waned, d^^B- 
cayed, died out, and disappeared forever. 

Very unfortunately, indeed, most of the merit whicKn 
manifested itself in the unwritten inception of many (^^ 
these religions was lost in the process of reducing th^3 
religions themselves to such -propositions, plain or abstmstf?, 
as was thought to be necessary to render them suffiden^- 
]j intelligible, interesting and acceptable to others. 

Even the most enlightened and progressive of the 

irbSte races, governed respectively by such lofty, and pro- Iv^ 

^'idnd powers of mind as the Almighty has been pleas^ 1^ ■ 

int them, have chosen for themselves, to say ih^ 

widely-different and debatable moileBof 
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A.11 the religions which are now obsolete were either 

ffikXee or ili-founded ; and some of them passed away only 

vriiJii the nations that foolishly adhered to them. And as, 

izx. tliis respect, it has been heretofore, so it may possibly 

b^ liereafter. This reflection may, with i^eculiar force 

a»xi.d sigxdflcance, come home to the Italians, the Spaniards^ 

tlxe PortugTiese, and other peoples of the south of Euroi>e^ 

a^iJEil their descendants, who, with a bhnd and bigoted zed, 

<^x-e chnging to a religion which is every whit as Bpuriuua 

^X3.ci nonsensical as Judaism or MahoiDetanism on the one 

li^^Lixd, or as Bnddhism or Brahminism on the other. 

TThe very worst system of religion which has falleji to 
l;l3.^ lot of any of the white races, has been ardently em- 
li>irarced and tenaciously retained by the Spaniards* Yet 
UTPi^tional and ridiculous as is the rehgit^n of the 8pan- 
it»jr«ds, it is far, very far, from being so irrational and ridic- 
ixlczms as the best of the religions of the black races. 

•Xhe Fetichers, who ai'e negroes, prostrate themselveij 
xrx adoration before snakes and sticks and stocks 
st^ones. The Brahmins, who are East Indiana^ with 
sp^Mnes of impressively solemn and awful reverence, kne 
d.o'wn before white elephants and other light-colored 
l>^sciflta, in the bodies of which tbey most firmly but fatuit- 
oxualy beheve that the spirits of their great-great-gi'and-^ 
feathers have found bhssful tenancy ! The preposterousnes 
of this religion is, however, somewhat reheved in the fact 
tixski its ft>olish followers are, after all, sulBcienUy wise not 
to beheve that the body of any black beast could ever af- 
ford, or wotdd ever be desired to afford, lodgment to the 
soul of any person whomsoever I The Cathohcs, who are 
I Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, South Americans, and 
others, worship men and women and effigies and statuea 
K nd pictures. People possessed of well-balanced minds, 
lluxt. is to say, people endowed with the prime gift of com- 
i^on sense, such people, for instance^ as are to be found 
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in Genniuiy, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, HolljiiifV 
Great BritaiD, North America, and elsewhere, offer up < 
their devotions to the one only living and true God, and^^^^ 
to no other spirit^ nor creature, nor thing whatever. ^ 

What the Cathohc religion is in Bonth Amerioa — aiu^^H 
it is much the same in every country where, nnder th^,^^ . 
forms of law, it is reoognized as a co-ordinate power oc:^ 
the government, in other words, where, under legialativt^^ . 
enactments^ it is succored and niamtaincd aa the Eeligioc^^^^ 
of the State—has, from time to time, been graphioal'^^ *^ 
described by many South Americans themselvea, and c 
pccially so by a Mr. Vicente Pazos, a native of Fern, w - ^^ 
was educated for the priesthood, but who, more tt^^^^ ^^ 
half a c^sntury ^ce, becoming thorouglily enlightonoci^^ 
to the superstitions and corruptions of Uomanism^ 
fully renounced, and unmasked anew, the whole ^»|Z*" 
tem. 

It was while the Spanish American ooloniea were etrri f^ , 
gling to cast away from themselvee the bordena ^^1 
Europejin domination, that Mr* Pazos, from whose boo^Tt 
we shall now quote somewhat at length, wrote a 
important series of ** Letters on the United Provinces 
South America, addressed to the Hon. Henry Clay, Speak 
er of the House of Repreaentives of the United States u 
America,'* detailinp^. among other matters of special int^- 
est, the monstrous and glaring villainies of Cathohc 1 
which were generally practiced at that time, and wi.i 
with equal bigotry and hypocrisy, and with no lesa 
pemiciousness and infamy, are as generally practii 
now. 

In the course of his eleventh Letter, commencing 
the eighty-third page of the admirable volume of whi< 
the tatl^ is given in the last preceding paragraph* 
Pazos says: 
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the evils soffored bj tlie Indi&Bfl, and wbiob has been ^ 
of muck tmhappinoss to them, as well aa to all Soath America, 
is Hm BoiDAa Catholic religioxif wlii4!:b was iutrodueed among them \if 
Die SpAiiiardB* Tbin rt'ligion, in couiiirio8 wbertt it preilominaieiii or is 
^KMCUkecied with the govemmeat) Is widely (liff«>rtiit fromi the eame rti 
*^tf"" u it appears in iho United States of Americn. IruitA&d of h&^ 
ing emplo jed, as aU religions ought to b«), in dirocting the morels 
ponQriug the hesart, and refitrainiiig the Tices of tli€ people, it Iei so 
piroititated in BpanLih countries that it has become nothing but a 
1ZUI8B of sapoTBtitiouti ceremonies, and the instrument of ayaric^ and 
opipvMsiaii. 

**And in erery eoiintry, where there is lui axdiudve religion whieb 

ia ix^onaoted with the government, no matter what it is, it will noce^ 

Bfkiikj be intolerant, and become a most tremendous calamity to tho 

people. And it may be questioned, whether in any community the 

purity of morals can be presenred* withoat difTerence of religious 

sieeQtimaQti and those usofhl checks and balances which the emuLi- 

^i)OQ (ji eeetarians is calculated to produce, in adding animation and 

•trcngth to public virtue. If the refonnation of Luther, to which is 

*^fttributttble in a great degree the present progress of Ugbt und Eberty 

Ui t,he wofid, is not a complete proof of this truth, the practical lesson 

s^iSbttled bj the United States, leaves no doubt that religions liberty 

*^xidd the rivalship of different sects, is the best means of maintaining 

^^1. their pnrity the morals of the people, 

* * Unhappdy for South America, the most intolerant of all religions 
^ell to her lot, which made penal eyeiy attempt to investigate its 
^slliiZBiOtef ; and, consequently, the hand of reform could never b« 
iKpf^Jied. An eicposition of this religion in Bouth America would fill 
^ 'vxilmne, • * • The bishops, who ere three in number, in Pern, in- 
olvftdizig the Arohbifihqp, and four in Rio do la Plata, are generallj 
Kiufopeons. Th«y bave annual incomes of from 40,000 to 60,(KIO dol* 
lacs, varying acoordizig to the amount of tithes These ecdeaiaatics, 
l^ef ore obtaining their offices, are required to take an oath to preserve 
tlkeiie dominions under the Oastiliai^ crown, and const'quently their 
fixet care is to imprcHs upon the minds of the people a blind obe- 
dience to the king, who is called the ' Lord's anointed,* aod ' Vicc-Ood 
in the World y The Bishops, who are leamed mea« are generally 
employed in writing homilies ibr the ohnxoh for the lame object ; and 
tl&e Ittte Archbishop of Cbarcaa, San Alberto, a man of great dimn- 
tATMlednees and charity, and of extraordinary «iloqnence, employed 
tlse power of bis pen in composing a Boyal Catechism for th<t use of 
kSB diooeee, in which he exerted himself to the extent of his abOitiee 
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to incTiloato the doctrine of passive obedienoe ; and oeitaiidy tiie 
Brahmins of India ooold not exceed him in their eflbrls to estebbih 
this slaTish doctrine. This catechism has been lepaMished in Bonu^ 
and has received the approbation of his Sanotitj the Pope, wl» 
ordered it to be translated into Italian. This was one of the beitof 
the Pemvian Bishops ; as for the others, they have generally been 
men of iniamons characters. 

** The instniction which is given to the Indians by the cnxstflii i> 
to teach them the prayers of the Boman Ohnroh, which are mA 
before mass, and to attend mass on the Sabbath. On this day tbey 
preach to them one qnartor of an hoar some abstract doctrine, wliioh 
the Indians cannot nnderstand. They urge them, partiealaiiy wba 
sick, to call in the confessor, and also to send their children to be 
baptized — the first, not to lose the profits of the boiial, and tte 
second, to ascertain the nnmber of children that are bom, of iridA 
on exact account is kept, in order to know the amount of the poO 
tax. The census is taken every five years, and, for the reason above 
mentioned, it may be regarded as accurate. This motive of avanee ii 
the reason why the Indians are persuaded to marry young. 

** The Sabbath is a great market day, ^en the people transact iD 
their business with the Indians, who come from a great distrmfeio 
attend mass. At the same time, justice is administered to them, id^ 
the poll tax collected. * * * The obveneUmea are one of the modaeof 
obtaining money, which is practiced under the Boman religion. TbeT 
include benedictions, masses, festivities of Christ, of the Virgin, t/A 
the Saints, processions, marriages, Minerals, and souls in pars"W' 
The curates and friars inculcate, with the most ardent zeal, the doinff 
of good works here, in order to be happy hereafter, ^lese gwd 
works consist in the festivities before mentioned, and in sa^ 
masses.' Every mass costs two dollars ; if chanted, the prioe ii 
double. At Buenos Ayres it is but one dollar. * * * Besides theft** 
tivities in honor of the saints in heaven, there are others for 8oa]ii> 
purgatory. The second of November in every year is the day i^ 
pointed by the Bomish Ohurch for that festivity. On that day ho^ 
reds of monks and priests inundate all the cities, villages, towns, tfi 
ooontry ohapela, in searoh of r98p(m8099 which axe * Pater nosIA 
Mdd to lihento souls from puigatory. This service, wkich oeea|iiei 
but a moment, costs sixpence ; and, although the price is so triM 
it is ft Bouroe of large income to the priests, as the people univeneV 
otdsr mponaoa for their deceased relatives and friends. It is indeii 
a diMV anvioe to produoe such wonderftil benefits as libezstiiig soA 
itiMtttxiUetcnmentBofpaTgataryl ^ * * TheUngafSpafabtf 
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A part in tlia sak of btdk, wi^ whicli lie In plentiMlj supplied by 
hia Holtnew the 'Viour of Obnst* These biUls are billeta or dnfto 
(>f pudoQ, not only lor the sinji of the living, but idiio of the ddftd. 
Ba^ iai instance, is the Ma de dtfundoSf or bull for the deed, which 
^ [Nud for acooiding to the rank and wealth of the deceased. The 
living h^Td the bidiis de erutada, de laoHcinioa, ds oaftt«, and dt compO' 
*hiaiL The first, which had its origin in the cmeadea^ is to gain the 
SnoM and indnlgenoieA of the Ohnroh, the meaning of which I never 
tt&dantood ; the second to eat cheeaep egga, and milk, in I^ent, and 
^be ikiid, to retain eveiything obtained by theft or ftand. * * * The 
^^■iaem of buUa, which is a branch of public revenue, has in latter 
tliusB Mien into contempt in BnemoB Ayres, and has been abolished ; 
lad Ihe people of that dty wbo» ten years ago, believed in their effi- 
Q«cy, now langh at the impostore, • ♦ • From their religioua festivi- 
ti«s I now pass to their fonerals. The tax levied upon these soli^iimi- 
tifli is most painful to the Indians, and the most barbarons avarioe is 
displayed in its ez&otaon. The sum Which the Indian is obliged to 
pay 14 ia proportion to his wecdth, varying from S5 to $100. His prop- 
erty is narrowly investigated, and the violence of oppression mutes to 
•Sgnkvate the afflictions of a man who has lost a father, a brother, or 
1 wife. I have seen the poor Indian weep till his heart was well 
ni^ broken, at the levying of this imjust contribution. But the 
^unopean onittteB^ whose hearts are harder than the gold they covet, 
^ittii s deaf ear to the wailing of the widow, whose children are taken 
^Pom her, to pay this tax. A religion so abused and transformed into 
% iyit«imstic mode of thieving and robbery, is a caJamity mote dread^ 
^ than a peltilence. * * * The days of public solemnity under the 
^enoan Catholic religion, are those of Corpus Christi, the Holy 
*^*hiirsday, and of the titnlor saint of every city. For celebrating the 
^J fd the Corpus Christi, there are erected sumptuous altare and 
trinntphAi arohes ; and the streets through which the host passes are 
^^overed with fine carpets, and strewed with flowerH. The altars are 
'*'«ii7 high, and built in a copic form ; the upper part ia coveted with 
^ilsodid looking-glasses from Germany, artificial flowers mode of 
l^per and silk, and beautiful feathers^ The lower part ia surronndod 
^nith steps leading to the table of the sacrament ; and which are iilled 
^ith ttiinis and angels dressed in the richest aUks and laoea, and pro- 
^4My dieoQcated with jewels ; the whole disposed with gr^t symme- 
^ ttd tast9k and by artists who are educated to the bUMiuess. Every- 
^^ktogoeh and rare is employed to beautify these altars and triumphal 
^V^thoi, whiflh display the most gorgeoua spectacle to the eye, and at 
1)|«MBIQ ijtoa exhibit the immense riches of the country. On the 
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eye of this festiTity, the altftn and triumphal arches are }mng irifli 
blazkig chandelieifl of great beanty and TolQe* and the stfMto m 
Qiowded with people to gaze npon them. * * * Before the fvooMBim 
the titular saints of every churoh ore carriedt which are firem tviiN 
to twenty-five in number in every city. These saints A«e ftU of tilt 
ordinary mze of the htunan flgnre, eicept St Ottii«topber, who, m 
the legends tell as, was a giant, and who is gemerally msde I 
twelve feet high. They are all richly dressed and oovarod i 
and silver ; they are plaoed on pedestals of maAsy silTer^ eaoh ^ 
iug 1, 600 onnoes at least ; and which is borne on the sbooMcst dttoa 
40 to 60 Indians* In the midst of the saints axe ounied tbs Vtrftei 
of Carmen, Mercedes and Bosario, which attmet muesli pnbKo 6if^ 
tion. • * • It will not be foreign to my porpose to show how tUi 
wealth is accumulated. The foundatioa of the moottatio ins&it&tf0Bi 
of this country, is the work of piety , sa it is oaQod, of lioh nisn* ^^ 
bequeath their property to this object for tii« good of Choir sstdl 
This property is made productlte, being vested in hoossB nod ho^ 
yielding a rent which amounts to 5 per oent Aaotfagr piMH 
fiouroe of wealth to thsM inatitatioiiii, tie the bestowing d idmiifld 
the indnlgendes of t2ie Pope. 

** The nuns are entir^j doad to the world ; and no pe 
them after their initiation, which generally takes plooe al the i^fP^ I 
el«jveu. All their worldly consolation is to angment thoir M^ 1 
which are enjoyed in common^ and employed only to improvo iBi I 
extend their establishmenta. Every nun, npon cnt&ring a ooDtart. ^ \ 
r^uired to bring with heri as her dower, $4|000 (in cold of «M) 
which is put into the common fimd ; and, beaidefl, thi^ irs Mf^ 
to provide a oonting<!Dt fond to defrsy their extraordinaiy i 
These dowers, by iM^ing rendered productive, have neoessKril: 
augmented their property. This wealth is onployed in various vf^, 
in rebuilding churches, forming gold and silver utflnsila fbr lltsv^ 
of religion, and making altars which are of pure stiver. Tike bo^T^ 
the patron saint or virgin is ornamented with diamonds and pt^ 
ooUeoted from all parts of the world, and bo profbaely, that Ihi Mj 
Is htemUy eovored all over with them ; and on the head is a mf^^ 
gold, stoddfld with hrilliaatB and pearis of the highest valne. T^ 
are also two or three sets of this jewelry fbr the sslitt, liar chati^^ 
putioolor oooasions. These jewels, when ones ooBseomled lo ^ 
hdfy pnrpoee^i, can never be converted to any otht^ nse ; azid toi^ 
i their aconmulatioii is so great, that it is snfficiettt <» ibsIbIi^ 
or to defhky the exi>enditiires of a nation* Snch* b«f* 
hae been the snperstition on the side of both the pettiotiaaiiftsw^ 
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daring the present roYolntion, that no part of the property of 
bnrches has been touched. 

i Yiflit which I made to thd nunnery of Concebidas, in La Pais 
two boxes of four feet and a half long, and two ioei 
Qed with doubloons. Indeed the cash and bullion which ara 
riad in these nunneries, is incalculable. * * * As property is not a 
ieeaarj qualification for the profession of a monk or Mar, it is gen- 
iPy embraced by the lower classes of society. In their monastic 
MMteps^ everything is provided for their support, and, being the 
^^^Kf money, they become infamous in th^ir oondact. In their 
^EIb for the high places in the Oburch, they conduct in the 
( Hcandalous manner* sometimes resorting to the sword to settle 
Sr dispaies ; and it not unfrequently happens that the soldiery are 
L out to quoll tht^ir bloody affirays. 

i wealth acquired in the modes I havo mentioned, m 
by the monks in the moat diegruceful miumer, in eirary 
hery and gzoas leasaality. Yet* notwithstanding this 
f the monks, the ohnrohee are fiiU of nches," 

in Lis Letterfi on South America^ p^^e ^^h 
I says: 

he cnratee have large incomes, and consequently Hyc in the 

bcpkndid manner ; and it is easy to conceiTc that young men of 

be, of the fir»t rank and consideration in the community, will 

r iall into all manner of immodezate pleasures and dissipation, 

Uy as they ore condemned to perpetual oeMbcu;y. This 

I law» which, warring against the law of nature, plunges all 

iject to its operation into the most shamefdl disordeon, ia 

ouroe of vice and immorality among the people. Thia law 

% which was dictated by the wickednesa and corrupt am- 

I of the Boman court, is the cause of many calami des to Oatho- 

yet so blind are the people of South America in their 

thj!Mt, although they well know its injnrioos opemtion, 

I it. with its host of abomioationa, Bouth America will 

I ignorant and coislaved, so long as the freedom of re- 

r^iixuao is restrained, and the inHtitntiomt of the fnars, and 

^ of olerical celibacy supported. At Buenos Ayres, the nboli- 

' thia law has been attempted ; and it was demonstrated that 

I was only bishop of Rome, and could not interfere with the 

Qomy of the church, which possesaed the right of electing 

But the clergy of Buenos Ayrea, who are well awnro 
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of these tniths, and who in their hearts langh at the canon Iaitb, ban 
not yet had sufficient resolution to effect a reformation.'' 

Again, in bis Letters on South America, (almost in the 
yeiy beginning of bis book) page 15, Pazos trathfally de- 
dares, tbat, 

** A system of religion which obliges its professors to act as setfao- 
cusers, and to regard the doctrines and counsels of their priests m 
oracles of Heaven, is, without doubt, the most potent engine of dai- 
potism which has ever been devised. " 

If the writer of the line which is, at this very moment, 
engaging the reader's attention, has seemed to warm up 
somewhat upon the subject of Bomanism, it is beoaaae 
he has long been deeply impressed with the oonviotioD 
that the Catholic religion, in every place where it exiBte, 
operates as a powerful barrier to the progress of general 
knowledge and good morals, and that it is particoladj 
inimical to both civil liberty and republican government 
As long ago as 1857, the writer here referred to, inhii» 
"Impending Crisis of the South," page 135, wrote thiw: 

''Although the Whig, Democratio, and Enow-nothing d0«^ 
papen, in all the States, free and slaves, denounced Colonel 
Fremont as an intolerant Catholic, yet it is now gcnenDf 
oonceded that he was nowhere supported by the pecnlitf 
friends of Pope Pins IX. The votes polled at the Five Point* 
preoinot, (in the city of New York,) which precinct is ftlmo^ 
ezchiBivGly inhabited by low Irish Catholics, show how pe^ 
erfolly the Jesnitical influence was brought to bear agsinit 
him. At that delectable locality, as we hnvc already shovB, 
the timid Sage of Wheatiand received fiw hundred and Mtettf 
ftntr votee^-whereas the dauntless Finder of Empire received 
only 9iaamn / True to their instincts for Freedom, tlie Oer- 
, genarally, voted the right ticket, and they will do it 
, and continue to do it With the intelligent ProtesiiDt 
\ of the Fatherland on our side, we can well affoni to 
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diq>eiifl6 with the ignorant Catholic element of the Emerald 
Dde. In the inflnencee whicli they exert on Bodety, there is 
■o little differenoe between Slavery, Popery, and Negro-driv- 
mg Bemoonu^, that we are not at all surpriaed to see them 
Cioingbandin hand in their diabolical work of inhumanity 
■nd desolation. 

Gheoige Bancroft^ in his excellent address on the Life^ 
■nd Services of Abraham Lincoln, delivered before both 
booses of Congress, in the city of Washington, February 
22, 1866, thus quietly, but opportunely and effectively, 
aastigated the anti-republican spirit of Popery. 

'*It was the condition of aflbizs in Mezioo that involved the Pope 
if BoBM in oar difiionlties bo fu that he alone among temporal sov- 
wnagBM zeoognised the chief of the Confederate States as a Preddeut, 
dnd bis mpporterB as a people ; and in letters to two great prelates 
if the Gatholio Ghnroh in the United States gave coonsels for peace 
A a time when peace meant the victory of secession. Yet events 
nore as they are ordered. The 'blessing' of the Pope at Bome on 
h« head of the Duke v^-riniiiiaTi oonld not revive in the nineteenth 
WBteij tbe eooleflgastical polu^ of the sixteenth ; and the result is 
ndy a new proof that there can be no prosperity in the State without 
nUgioiui freedom." 

Snoh was the singularly infamous action toward our 
oountry on the part of that despicable Old Beast of Italy 
—Pope Pius IX. And was there, in the United States, 
tt oat of the United States, a single Catholic who, by 
^iitae (or rather by the vices) of his religion, was not 
bound to sympathize and oo-operate with the disorganiz- 
ing and ftuti-republican labors of that blind and beggarly 

fat the lore and reverence which we bear to God, for 
ike health and safety of our own souls, and fbr the honor 
ttd the interests of America, let us be careful to adopt 
(inidy and efficient measures for the purpose of prevent- 
1% it poflsibley any further extension of the pestilential 
powers of popery; — at leasts let us mabe it our business 
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to see that this pemicions system of papal paganiM 
Bliall gain no additional foothold in our own purticolsff 
part of the New World. 

Not only in our own Protestant ecmntry» bot also iafi 
Catholic countries themselves, in such countries, for in- 
stance, as Italy, Spain, Portugal, Mcxicog Central Americfl» 
and South America, let us calmly contemplate the diaboH'* 
cal workings of Catholicism, and take warning accordingij; 

Wliat yery melancholy spectacles do we not witness to- 
day, in poor pontiff-oppressed and pope-poUuted Italj? 
in poor priest-ridden Spain ? in poor monk-pestered Por- 
tugal? in poor friar -befouled Mexico? and, indeed, in all 
the Homanized and ecclesiastically-enfeebled States of 
Central and South Anierica ? May the omnipotent Au- 
thor and Buler of the Universe, in his infinite goodneas 
and mercy, unceasingly shield our own country from Jl 
such monstrous hierarchical pretensions and corrupti(»iifl 
as have, for many hundred years, restrained from rising 
into view the splendid but yet obscured fabric of lUliAO 
nationality ; and may all such portentous anonmlies, in 
mere sublunEtry geography, as States of the Chunih, BOOD 
be completely and £nally obliterated from evetj nap 
of the earth. 

Otherwise it cannot be» in the good providence of OtA 
than that a da^is fast approaching for the final downM 
of Catbolicism. All the signs and events of thn timf^ 
warrant us in this happy inference. Even the king <^ 
Italy himself, the brave Victor Emmanuel, is, at thii Ttur 
moment, one of the staunchest champions of rehgii^Q* 
hbei-ty. He it was — his potential voice still echoing ^a 
re-€chomg throughout the land — he it was who, at tbe 
recent opening of the first Italian Parliament hM in 
Florence, gave uttertmce to these noble words: 

**Bj doing »wny witli old IrtiditicmBi we shidl bt» enfttileid lo f^ 
mto tlie Charoh from the Studio, and oonflsoito bQ nligioas «oip^ 
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ttoDfl. If a sew and ineiitable Btrnggle ariae, I trnst all Italians will 
zaUy lonnd me in defence of the tights of Italy; for we must initiate 
a national policy, and, with our strong arms, leaye the great work 
ftiHy accomplished for our descendants." 

It has been by such manly expressions as these, that 
Yictor Emmanuel has achieved the great merit of havinii; 
proYoked the formal anathemas of that frail and foolish 
old fellow in the Vatican, called Pins IX (as pious as a 
pig I) who iSy with the single exception of James Buchan- 
an, of Pennsylyania, the veriest old granny that was ever 
seen in male attire. Bather, however, as both of the 
masculine-feminine fogies here mentioned have a mixed 
reputation of being miserable old bachelors one day, and 
liyBteiioal and antiquated maids the next, it might, per- 
hapsy be more appropriate to speak of them as a couple 
of androgynous spinsters! After Old Buck, the strangely- 
sezed tenant of Wheatland, and Pius Nine, the he-she 
occupant of the Vatican, the third rank or place in man 
womanhood belongs of right to their own particular 
friend and correspondent, Jefferson Davis, formerly of 
the House of Dixie, who has of late, it is said, manifested 
a very extraordinary and peculiar penc^n/ for petticoats I 
Borne, not Florence; the ''City of Seven Hills," not 
Turin; the *^ Eternal City," not Milan; is where, and 
where alone, all the Italian parliaments ought to be held. 
Bome, and Bome alone — ^Bome, not with poi)es nor with 
eardinals; not with prelates nor with priests; not with 
monki nor with nuns; but Bome, inhabited only by peo- 
ple of sane minds; Bome, affording protection only to 
persons engaged in some respectable and useful vocation, 
should immediately become, and henceforth and forever 
remain, the capital of the whole of Italy, including Ven- 
ice.* And as Bome ought to be, so it must be; — onward, 

* This was wxitten in the early part of last year, while Venice 
VMstiDimder the domination of Aoaiiia. Only a few ahoti 
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then, hen>io ItalLons, on to Rome! and if Gallic soldieiB 
or v>tlicr &.^lvliors W found as adversaries in tout way, 
lei all sxioh lilvrtv-ilespising and despot-serving enemies 
Ih? quioklv ovoivome and trampled in the dust ! 



Marvv« PaE* Tiiv-Pn?«sident of the Argentine Republic, 
in tho cv>urso of his Me^ss^ace to the National Congress, 
in Bneni>» Ati>?«, Sundaj. 3IIay 6, 1mU>, ^President ^fitre 
Ivi v.i: ab^^n:* as Cosiniander-in-Chief of the allied forces 
shtii r^h:!::*: a^riiE^t Paragaay^ said, speaking of our 
own vvuEi:ry: 

" ^>wtiK*ss J.*&.-=aioa hkt RciRTvd c^QT lEaKCT Ko the United StitM 
wit^ sfce 2:..i» zaci^ *3»c»;n. Tbe oc;*.t of tti* niiision to ike 

<r :b^ «vr-c ▼^cfe, 1:1 *: ^'.-rt a ^tiwv .tT is:-*. Lfts s«c-:z«d ftr tbt 

N.* vjfcruvTLi'iAr «crvc accc: ::• 3Ir. Far. An Axaerican. 
wao MS uiLv::«:N.u;i:^Iy -.z. ir:cz :i j.-tl ■:" the vvcasionof 
zb.^ .wliv^^ry .'f yvor r^n'^sja^ 'cj fili-^ cirrs who read it 
vvaM 2Jk^v :.-i«.l yvri, -ji w.-r.l* whi:c w*:*:!!..! b.ave oocopie^ 
bas ^w picirfc««; zhri wc-rLtf • «ck5 * — wli:^. hcwcTex, «» 
aJbrantL^ Mus^ u* a-.' iwrvB « aZ. — o^ :h.tr znlr winder- 
tbtl wjLVtfiw aad 7P.*tf|.'ifn!rr :i ih.*j i»:i:ii r«fc jl-e A ihe Cnit" 
^ ^^t^fc^M^ Biul yott as«kfJ zinhz Azu^r.-.-ai :*: nazae tto 
«wiKti» which w w».'oI«i prsscr^ 3:r JirriT-.!:^.. in lie ^' 
^pmr^'^ Kkfpabiic. as 4 a:;j:h iiL'srr^*; :z '2:%z'»,:cC jrvKreriiJ j 
iNBil pfv»jcr(fti«» h*j wi'uid hifcTw ,'iieer*illj .•n:-rl:«d *i^ 
jRHtr wj^^ijstwt Thi* tjoc, hi* v«:izLi Iiavi* i.-rw sa pS*^ 
. sol tft a ivoMwhiUi lacvoic «v*if : m^ 5:r isjis&<'* 
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with a preliminary exhortation to stndy closely, and to 
practice faithfully, the leading principles contained and 
foreshadowed in the Constitution of the United States, 
he would have said, as, indeed, he would solemnly say to 
every Catholic country in the world. 



Lay no obstacles athwart the paths of Destiny; for if 
you do, those obstacles will, sooner or later, be made to 
rebound against you, and will do you irremediable harm. 

2. 
Stand aside a little while, and let Michsel and his 
mighty host of associate military angels have a fair sweep 
at an the negroes, Indians, and bi-colored hybrids; and 
"very soon afterward the last of these involuntary candi- 
dates for fossilization will cease to be apest to the worthy 
3M>rtion of mankind. 

a 

Fill your country with white people, and with white 
people only — the more of Q-ermanic stock, whether Sax- 
ons, Anglo-Saxons, or others akin to them, the better. 



With all its nonsensical and ridiculous ceremonials, 
lenounoe Catholicism at once, and beat it back, heels 
over head, iu an easterly direction, until it shall find ex- 
dusive companionship with the superstitious and heath- 
enish Hindoos, who gave it birth. 

6. 
Between yourselves and the State, do not, under any 
cnrcumstances whatever, permit any form or system of 
religion to intervene. 

6. 

Lei aU eodeeiastical organizations live and flourish 
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solely by their own merits, or languish and die by iheir 

demerits. 

7. 

Turn half of your churches into school-houses, libraries, 
and lecture-rooms ; and the other half into fonndnries 
and machine-shops. 

8. 

Use your monasteries for agricultural colleges, and for 
academies of civil engineering ; and your nunneries as 
institutions for promoting a knowledge of the useful arts, 
and of the sciences generally ; and also of the fine arts 
in the few oases wherein nature is pleased to develop in 
her children the essential requisites of great genius. 

9. 

After your bishops, curates and monks, shall haTe 
ended their serio-comic engagements as star-actors in 
idolatry, place in their hands implements of husbandly, 
such as hoes, spades, and mattocks ; and with these, 
rather than with rosaries, pyxes, and crucifixes, or other 
engines of jugglery, let them learn to earn for themselYes 
an honest and respectable Uvelihood. 

10. 

Kindly, but firmly and fully explain to your sweethearfcA 
wives, and daughters — ^who, as the victims and inati *' 
ments of an exceedingly crafty clergy, are about the oimJj 
lay dhurbh-goers among you — ^that any system of religi^=:^ 
whioh is not good for men, cannot, by any manner ^ 
meaas^ oar upon any basis whatever, be justified or ' 
oated as good for women. 

IL 

J9Biow your sons, and the young men of the State 
If^ibat abej have adopted a most extravagant 
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iU-founded view of the importance of pomfttumB, kid 
glores^ and miita of black broadclath, 

12. 

KecoUect that the Engligh langnage — ^the langTia^© of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton ; the language of Shakspeare, 
Milton, and BjTon ; the language of Raleigh, Sidney, 
and Bolingbroke ; the language of Hampden, Pitt, and 
Peel ; the language of Burke, Canning, and Cohden ; the 
language of Erskine, Bright, and Russell ; the language 
of Brougham, MiE, and Gladstone; the language of Hume, 
Gibbon, and Macauley ; the language of Addison, Swift, 
CLXid Scott ; the language of Bulwer, Thackeray, and 
XHckens ; the language of Franklin, Henry, and Ames ; 
't^e language of Washington, Adams, and Lincoln ; the 
Xanguage of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe ; the Ian- 
^fuage of Jackson, Seward, and Johnson ; the language 
of Hamilton, Jay, and Everett ; the language of MarshzUl, 
Story, and Kent ; the language of Pinkney, Wirt, and 
^3©nton ; the language of Livingston, Clinton, and Marcy; 
^he language of Webster, Clay, and Crittenden ; the lan- 
^lage of Wheaton, Choate, and Douglas ; the language 
of Morton, Carey, and Draper ; the language of Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Motley ; the language of Hildreth, Palfrey, 
and Abbott ; the language of Channing, Edwards, and 
Dwight ; the language of Irving, Cooper, and Hawthorn ej 
the language of Emerson, TVliittier aud Poo ; the lan- 
guage of Bryant, Holmes, and Longfellow — Is now, and 
promises to be permanently, the principal langnage of 
the world* Recollect also that this is the only itnpor* 
tant and nnirer sally spoken language that is compara- 
tively free from the befoukiients of Catholicism, and from 
the baneful sophistries of other ecclesiastical nonsenae 
stud corruption. With as Httle delay as possible, let this 
c»«>pionB and noble language, alike in the nursery and in 
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the school, alike in law and in religion, alike in the fam- 
ily and at the foram — everywhere and on all occasions — 
take the place of your own. 

13. 

Establish, if possible, free libraries in every city and 
town ; and, at the public expense, have them kept open 
every day (Sundays not excepted) from six o'clock in the 
morning until eleven at night. Sundays, as a matter of 
course, should not be excepted ; for many, who have lit- 
tle or no time to read on other days, would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity, while resting from six 
days' labor, to read on the seventh ; and it would be in- 
finitely better for them to spend their time at the libra- 
ries, than to be in the situation of those who have to 
seek recreation at the groggeries and at the gambling- 
saloons, because there are, unfortunately, no inducements 
nor conveniences for them to frequent places of real inter 
est and respectability. As another measure equally weU 
calculated to promote the temperance and good health of 
the masses of the people, physically, mentally, and mo^ 
ally, construct, without delay, numerous first-dass pub- 
lic pumps, at suitable distances, and with permanent and 
unexceptionable conveniences for drinking (water) in aU 
your larger cities and towns. 

14. 

Divide and subdivide your large but unimproved land- 
ed estates ; and, by legislative enactments, prepare tbe 
way for as many as possible of the more industrious and 
deserving of your white tenants to become owners in &^ 
simple of the little homes which they occupy. 

15. 

Do away with all flfystems of peonage and other k/aoM 
Hf labor bordering upon servitude ; and encourage ^ 
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•pringing np among jonrselyeB of aTirtuonB and stalwart 
white yeomanry, with good facilities for acqtdring at 
least a tolerable education, and with well-protected pro- 
prietary interests in the soiL 

16. 

Devote more attention and labor to agricnltnre, gar- 
dening, and pomology ; and let at least one male member 
of every one of yonr &miliea be a good farmer. 

17. 
Foster industry in the mechanic arts. 

18. 

IBncourage the erection, and, by your patronage, con- 
tribute to l^e support, of manufacturing establishments 
an over the country ; and, if possible, cease at once to be 
dependent on foreign nations for such things, of what- 
ever kind or nature, as may be produced at home. 

19. 

Let your merchants and others engaged in commerce, 
acquire wealth by the sale and exchange of home pro- 
ducts, rather than by the introduction of foreign fabrics* 

20. 
Discountenance the unnecessary and nauseating " de" 
and its synonymes, and the incommodious and vomit- 
provoldng ''y" audits equivalents, which your exceed- 
ingly shallow-brained snobocracy have adopted in writ- 
ing their worthless patronymics. In this matter, modes- 
ty and simplicity are inestimable virtues. If any man be 
of real importance in the world, his merits will, in due 
time, be discovered and acknowledged ; and the more 
aBpecially so, if he be blessed with an easily pronounced 



jZ-1 T^nir^iL 'TiT^Lr zizi-r — k ihzzZn ^'oUv name, which, in 
-1 n- ~i-Izrr?=. iz. i r-ilz-jn^. sL:«li cerer be composed 
r r..T*- ::i:a2. ttt ■^::rii. :t frm one to three syllables 
ii»-_ _z.i r-,^i ~-^-^ -- ^ -^-ar Icners as possible — sadi 
. z^^zj:t. r.r Ji:=r.iz.j^. i.? -r-i ±il daTzling like a diamond 
n ::!= lir-rizi'ri iz.i i — :raal J.-Ln Smith ! 

•21. 

1 sc :: n^irf 1:1 sir •■f^niz^ to a thorough revision the 
t:i ^ :« 07 ;r ^-f siiabbiiT-framed and slovenlj-exe- 
•:r<.-*i -:aT>« Z'.'-y in rrrce among tou; and for all such 
mr r^iiiaaf r«:rsc=^ as az« imder judicial arraignment 
r ^scrK2r. rrrTTiir speeiy and equitable trial by jury. 
*l.-xr c'» c th-r ritlr of those of your institutions called 
•. IT'S :r ;"i?iiv>r. whether for the decision of civil or 
■ ^*" '1 aT .-uoitrs: sjid at least render it possible that a 
u-sju "ir^ii by actual grievances, may, without ruining 
..:z:*J: ininciilly, be enabled to obtain legal redress— 
: :^c. T>£r mi r:.vlntain his rights, and to vindicate liifl 
.<.i:iraL'€«rr. I: is a gross shame, nay, it is a heinous crimei 
.rdfeC. .HL ::iie one hand, poor plaintiffs and defendants, 
A.^'u:stfr» md deniers, whether right or wrong, whether 
--^x«Ix: or guilty, are required to dance life-long attend- 
iac« ?«!&?re your sham tribunals, without ever being the 
^««»pi>fiis» oi even so much as a respectful hearing; while, 
^•u ^i«f cch^r hand, litigants in affluent circumstances are 
^>H*3iBC invariably fleeced of their entire possessions. 



al joor earliest convenience, a stringent ana 

^ hv for the prevention of cruelty to animaUi 

1^ lc% il« that no infringement of any one of its pf^ 

a b^ alloweJ with impimity. Horses should not ^ 

j^ ^ their shape, as if they were sheaves ^ 

^^ ^ickVo^^^ ^^%i\hx«A inches deep at eve^ 
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thniBt of the metal-polnied shaft, as if, forsooth, their 
akiiifl and flesh were made of Goodyear'fl gutta percha ! 
One of the sections of the law thus suggested, should 
provide for the burning, in a bonfire, on the first day of 
next January, all the blind bridles in your country; it 
should, moreover, under heavy penalties, prohibit har- 
neaa-makera firom evex manufacturing other like instru- 
menta of torture. 

23. 

As for the lotteries and other legalized games of 
chance, which are bo common among you- — so common, in 
letct, in aU CathoHc and other Bemi-ciyihzGd communities 
— abolish them without delay* Neither in principle nor 
in practice, are they in any manner rights expedient^ or 
respectable,* 



I 



♦ Of the baleful infiuences and offects of lotteries, Say, in 
his "Pohtical Economy/' page 459, thus speiiks : 

** When a goTemmeiit derives a profit &om the lioensiiig of loiter* 
ies and gaEobling-lioiisea, what does it else but offer a premixuD to 
Tioe mofit fiital to domestic huppinesB, and destractiye of national 
prosperity. How disgraceful m it, to see a government thoji acting 
tm the pander of irregnlar desiroa, and imitating the ^andolent 
ooiidtict it pnniaheB in otbera, by holding out to want and avajioe 
ttk« bait of hoUow and deceitful chancel Lotteries and games of 
liSLzaLfd, beKides occupying capital unprofitubly^ involve the waste 
of a vast deal of time, that might be turned to nsefnl accountj and 
tJns item of expenditure can never redound to the profit of the ex-* 
c^eqn^. They hiive the further miijcluevons effect of accustoming 
zxLonkind to look to chance alone for what tbeir own talents or 
^mterpriae might attain ; and to seek for personal gain, rather in the 
Boss of otliera, thim in the original sonroes of wealth. The reward of 
«^ctive energy appears^ pr^ltry beside Che bait of a capital prize, 
f "Moreover, lotteries are a sort of tax, that, however voluntarily in- 
«nired, Mis almost wholly upon the neceiSfiitous ; for nothing but tho 
presBOie of want can drive mankind to adventure, with the chances 
snanifestly against them. The snma thns embarked arc, for the most 

k^art, the portion of misery ; or, what is worse, the fruit of acttm] 
crime/* 



W 
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24. 
Ezi ?v thai si! public be-.;;£rarT. and all bare&ced men^ 
dioan^rv — iH btcrrirr and mendicancr, whether in the 
mdrker-plioit*. in the struts, or in the highways — and 
n:ct?r of the private ».^licitations on the part of the ahns- 
^cirkin^ fraternity of ciroomforaneoos negroes and Cath- 
olics, are diseraoefol in the extreme. Adopt measnreBat 
onoe for the prohibition of all these shameful proceedings, 
and while sroaranteeing to all good people, throng* 
ont the whole length and breadth of your land, absokte 
exemption from the distressful besiegements and impo^ 
tnrities of proletarian paupers, make ample proyisiojD im 
supporting comfortabhr, at the public expense, all worth/ 
persi.^n$, who. whether from calamitous accidents, or from 
other adTerse causes, are incapable of taking care of 
themselves — ^persons who, if truly worthy, are, in iD 
ca^es, without exception, of pure white complexion. 

To-morrow is a term which, in many cases, conveys an 
inauspicious announcement of procrastination, and iB 
more or less inimical to the progress of the nineteenth 
century — and also of the twentieth, the thirtieth, the for- 
tieth, and other centuries, which will all come along in 
the regular order prescribed for them by the Author of 
cycles, epochs and periods. To-day is a vocable of better 
promise; and this latter, as indicating the time whenjoa 
ought to begin to improve yourselves in every good wow 
and work, is particularly recommended as a first-rate floh- 
stitute for the former, which is now so proverbiaUji 7^ 
■o fruitlessly popular among you. To-day, for instance- 
not to-morrow — ^but to-day, this very hour, this very min- 
ute^ this yerj moment, is the time for you, and eqitfUj 
^•U of yon, to begin, (by planning at least,) to bring 

vol Hm ocnu|^cto«&ii\stfi«^^«nblfi downfiUl of the Bo* 
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3tnan Catholic religion. Do this, do it in good faith, do 
mt with prudent earnestness, and Qt>d will always keep 
^rofu profosely supplied and environed with His blessings, 
* Ixyth here and hereafter. 

26. 

Among none of yon — among none of the Latin races 
-^068 there exist, in its tme sense, any knowledge of the 
endearing word Home, nor of its more endearing real- 
ities. In regard to this precious and paradisiacal mono- 
qrllable, which has come down to us as a godsend from 
Heaven, bestir yourselvee quickly, and be no longer igno- 
ranl This word, which, in its best and happiest signifi- 
oationy describes the &mily relation in its highest state 
of mundane perfection, will find a place in all your larger 
Tocabularies, (and the memorable and attractive places 
which it suggests, will become enchantingly conspicuous 
oyer the whole area of your commonwealth,) just so 
soon as the pernicious power of popery shall have been 
irretrievably prostrated. 

27. 

Pass a law that every person who writes a book, maga- 
zine, pamphlet, newspaper article, or other essay or state- 
xnent of whatever bearing, sort, or character, shall be 
irequired to publish it, if published at all, under his own 
ftroper name; and that all anonymous writings shall be 
^yromptly and sweepingly condemned as being at once 
disingenuous, mischievous, and immoral — and theii:^ pub- 
lication and circulation prohibited accordingly. 

28. 

Enact by statute the conditions which shall justly and 
^wisely qualify and accept, or disqualify and reject, eveiy 
candidate for the exercise of the elective franchise. To 
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this end, let there be appointed for every Oounfy^ or oUur 
corresponding division of territory in the State^ or for 
every vrard of the city, a commission of three highly respefr* 
table and responsible citizens, whose duty it shaU bo io«x* 
amine vdthin their respective districts, all white males Offlr 
the ago of twenty-one ; and if found worthy and well-qaali- 
fied, to enroll their names accordingly, and, immediate^ 
thereupon, to issue to them amply descriptive and idsnti- 
fying certificates — ^no certificate, however, to bo xeoog- 
nizable or valid vdthout the holder's autograph; and M 
every person, upon the production of such certifictley 
vote vdthout further challenge of his right to do so. 
Among other conditions which the commissum so i^ 
pointed should invariably require of the candidate in 
question should be these: 

L That he be of Pure Caucasian Descent. 

2. That he be Able to Bead and Write. 

3. That he be a Citizen of at least Five Years' Besidenflft 

4. That he has Attentively and Studiously read tbe 
Constitution of his Countiy at least Three Times. 

5. That hQ is a Regular Subscriber to. Payer for, and 
Beader of, at least one Secular, (not Sectarian,) Newq)*- 
per; and further, that he is the Sole and Absolute Owner 
of at least Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars' worth (A 
Property. 

6. That he Owes and Acknowledges Supreme Allegi- 
ance to the Country of which he daims to be a Citizen^ 
the Monstrous Pretensions of those Shameless HjpO" 
crites and Impostors, the Popes of Eome, to the Gontmy 
Notwithstanding. 

7. That, under Penalty of Complete Disfranchisemenii 
and the Forfeiture of all Manner of Political Bights 9^^ 
Privileges, and a Fine of at least Ten Thousand Dollars 
he will never Offer nor Accept anything whatever hsTio? 
either the Shape ox \^c^ Sl^;nificance of a Bribe. 
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It would also be jnst and prudent to enact that, under 
penalty of the forfeiture of one hundred dollars, every 
weH qualMed voter be required to exercise personally, or 
by proxy, the right of Buffi-age at every constitutional 
election held within the limits of his own particular pre- 
cinct 

29, 

Cultivate with aHsiduity the arts of peace, and learn to 
frown upon war, (between white men,) as a thing which 
belongs more properly to the earlier part of the period 
of the Dark Ages. 

30. 

In opposing, as, without delay, and with the most eam- 
eat and uncompromising action, it is your duty to oppose, 
the machinations of factious military and poHtical dem- 
ag-ognes, learn to place a just estimate upon the words of 
Glanville, who has well aesiu-ed us, that " It is a greater 
credit to know the ways of captivating Nature, and 
xxiaking her subserve our purpoBes, than to have learned 
aJl the intrigues of policy." What the world wants now, 
*^hat the world sighs for, are Pacific Eailways and Atlan- 
tic Telegraphs, not Waterlooa nor HohenHndens; Suez 
O^anals and Darien Dykes, not Royal Prerogatives nor 
IK*apal Privileges; Croton Aqueducts and Fairmount Wa- 
-fcer- Works, not Holy Alliances nor Pragmatic Sanctions; 
^^Wiagara Bridges and Hoosac Tunnels, not Jesuitical Con- 
^Tordants nor Spanish Inquisitions, 

31- 

Settle aU domestic dieputos by an impartial appeal to 
^he ballot; and adjust all foreign diflferences by diplomacy 
2Uid arbitration* 



Thus, in the case supposed, would have ended, for a 
time at least, the remarks of the American who atten- 
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tiTelj listened to the clerical reading of the maBsigerf 
Vice-President Paz — ^the ostensible (and dotibtlesB led) 
author of the message himself being also present But 
when once warmly interested in the sabject, that Amer- 
ica might have been willing to say something more— not 
exactly in regard to the country at large, but rather in 
special reference to the cities and towns; and had anj 
desire been expressed to hear him in behalf of then, 
he would have indicated some of his yvbwb at ^riDige 
and metropolitan proprieties, by draftmg and aflfoting ior 
proper signatures a petition to the local aothoritMiof 
the principal borough and municipal corporations in tbe 
vicinity of the Riyer Plate— a petition worded, for is- 
stance^ somewhat as follows: 

BUSK08 ATSES. Uaj T. UM> 

To the Honorable, The PresiderU of the Municipdiiy (f 

Buenos Ayres, 
Db. Lorenzo Tobres : 

DiSTiNouisHSD Sm : We, the undersigned, petitJoBai 
to your Honor, respectfully represent, that, whethtr » 
permanent or temporary residents of the city of Bosnos 
Ayres, we are all influenced alike by considarationi to 
the substantial good and glory of the metropolis Ve 
are, therefore, in favor of the enactment of any and 0vtfT 
municipal measure which may be calculated to boild np 
and strengthen the sanitary, the mental, the moral, ui 
the material importance of Buenos Ayres, or which ntfj 
add lustre to its civilization and renown. 

Entertaining these sentiments, your Honor may readily 
and rightly infer that we are earnestly opposed to iO 
such practices and proceedings, and especially to the tol- 
eration of oil such nuisances, as are unequivocally detn- 
mental to the true interests of the city. As humUe pifr 
tioners, we tkoit^T^ «ii\s%^i ^our Honor, to caaee^ '^ 
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fiia mart efleotnal and finsJ manner, the abatement of at 
least two diflgosting and disgraceful nuisances, '^hioh, in 
the ranknciss of their growth and prevalence throughout 
the eity, hare long since become to us almost intolerable. 

The first nuisance to which we allude, and from which 
we beg your Honor to give us speedy relief, is the foul 
•nd shameless habit of the men, or of the beasts or things 
in the shape of men, who daily and hourly, and indis- 
criminately, use the walls of our houses for the deposit of 
the effete and offensiye liquids of their bodies; thus, with 
impvuiity, polluting the very fronts of our dwellings, nas- 
tjing the sidewalks, and shocking the sensibilities of all 
persons of gentle and polite breeding. 

Our wiyes and daughters, whether at their doors or 
windows, or within a carriage, are ever liable to be 
abashed and mortified by thid abominably obscene and 
crying nuisance ; and when they go out to visit, to make 
purchases, or to promenade, the sidewalks, so far from 
being, as they ought to be, in dean condition to receive 
them, are everywhere slippery and bestunk with streams 
and puddles of filth (such as should never be seen out- 
aide of a privy of a livery-stable) through which, to the 
disoomfott and cost of both themselves and us, they 
literally obliged to wade, and to bedraggle their 



Under these peculiarly annoying and distressful dr- 
emnflianoes, we respectfully ask that your Honor, in con- 
Ii0cti0n with the other esteemed and worthy gentlemen 
aasooiated with you in the government of the city, may 
be pleased to pass an ordinance that, after the fourth day 
of July, or from a date as soon thereafl;er as may be con- 
venient and agreeable for you to decide upon, every per- 
son who may be discovered perpetrating, on the side- 
walk, in the street, or against any private or public 
building, anywhere within the limite ot ^e c&Xi^, VStifb T&k% 
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indecency here complained of, shall be required la pay to 
the Municipality, for the support of a poliae foroi vuffl- 
dent to enforce ilie law, and for other local pitr|K»ei^ a 
fine of not leas than one hundred paper doUanv lor emA 
and erery ofGance so eommitte<L And thai iha gwiJtjf m 
this r^ard, even those, if any there be^ who have no wa- 
ter-cloBete to repair to, may not be left with any ecxcBM 
for grosa ynlgarity of oondact, we would reapeot^illj fa- 
commend to your Honor, that all the Livery^lahlf 
throughout the city, of which Btablea there are many^ 
mighty with propriety and general satiafaction» be l^g*^ 
ised aa places of resort for those who may ha^e oecaaioft 
to enter them with the motive here implied. 
I The aeoond inaaiEBnibia nmsance from which^ tlu^oq^ 
jtmr Honor* we seek deUverance« ia the bowiiiig wildw- 
neee of doga^ by which we find oureelvea eneompaaaod Ott 
erery aide, whether in the dtj proper, or in the aobcirb^ 
where alike, aa it eeema to na^ they are aU abaolntaly oaa* 
leas ; barking, and biting, and bruiamg abonty and b^ 
having with a licenae and luat of adian more mppns/prMm 
to the wild wolf-landa of the weel, than to the 
ened and progreeaive city of Buenoa Ayrea. Only 
while ginoe, the writer of thia petition^ atopfnag far • Jaw 
momenta, without changing hia poaitioQ« in €Aie of Ilia 
principal atreeta of Bitenoe Ayrea, coonled tweaaty-aiglil 
doga, among whinh^ it ia needlaaa lo aay* Ibcro Wmm 
prominently viaible ** nkongr^ popl^t wba^ aoA booad* 
and eor of low degree,** all within the naijow Hsuia of U^ 
saomentary obaervation ; and be haaaeeaaama&jaai 
lean miaeraUa craataree d thia kind at, and 
cnlly belonging to^ a aingie farm4>ofiae in one of flia 
aottthem extremitiea of thia city* 

We trust thai yo«tr Axior may be iadoeed to poi an 
early aiop lo thia anarttng and anapptog nniai 
yoauig an ammal tax of three haadred doQan, : 
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lees, on every dog allowed to run at large, within the muni- 
tsipal bounds, strictly requiring, at the same time, that 
llie month of every aniiool thus taxed and permitted to 
five, ahaU be kept well muzzled. 

We have noticed with regret, and we dar« say your 
Honor mn^rt have noticed vdih indignation, that the pres- 
ent law, requiring the muzzling of dogs, is contemptu- 
onfily evaded by certain sorry-witted gentry, who merely 
tie a real muzzle, or a myth of a muzzle, about the dog's 
neck, and, having done so, claim (preposterously enough, 
ta be emre,) that the dog is then legally muzzled I A fine 
of ^'we hundred dollars, more or less, for each and every 
offence of this sort, woi]dd probably cure these disaem- 
Uing dog-fanciers of their contempt for the law, and 
thus, for the future, would they be taught more proper 
respect for your Honor's just and necessary ordinances- 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to suggest to your 
Honor, that the issue from you, at an early day, of an or* 
dmance embodying, with suitable provisions and penal- 
tieB» and with ample powers of enforcement, the Dog Law 
and the Law of Decency here proposed, would, as we be^ 
liera* be an act of pubhc prudence on jrour port, which, 
in the salutary example that would be given to the 
younger and less important cities and towns throughout 
ail the countjries bordering on the Biver Plate and its trib- 
ntanas, would juatly entitle Seiior Torres, as President of 
the MunicipaUty of Buenos Ayres, to take rank with Al- 
mnsk as Governor of the Province* and with Mitre as 
freaident of the Republic, in marking, in Argentine an- 
xuUs, a brilliant epoch of wise and wholesome legislation. 



Thus far would the American, in conference with the 
^vrorthy and patriotic Mr, Paz, have been willing to advance 
0J1 outline of some of the views entertained by an invited 
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Tisitor — a stranger in a strange land — ^in regard to both 
national and municipal matter& Nor would that Ameii- 
can, on the particular occasion refarred to, haje been 
averse to hazarding an opinion of his owx in oppodticm 
to the numerous and desolationg wan which, owing; in 
great measure, to the lamentable defects and rottanneai 
of Catholic ethics, have almost incessantlj marked the 
course of eyents over the whole of Spanish and Porta- 
guese America. On this subject, had his opinion been 
asked, he would have replied in the words of a eommum- 
cation which he addressed to a friend, on the 17th of 
April, 1865, immediately after the outbreak of the fierce 
and bloody contest which (at the very time of the writiog 
hereof) is still going on between Brazil, the Argentoe 
BepubUc, and Uruguay, in aUiance on the one side, and 
Paraguay on the other — a communication which irif 
couched in these words : 



A new revolution — no new thing, however, in this ptfi 
of the southern hemisphere — ^has just broken out betuMi 
the Argentine Republic, in alliance with Brazil and Vtor 
guay on the one side, and the petty power of fangoif 
on the other. 

This triple alliance against Paraguay, which, at it 
would appear, she herself has wantonly provoked, eaa 
hardly fail to result in her speedy downftJl ; and iltfi* 
are few, perhaps, beyond the limits of that JapaneseJib 
State, whose eyes would moisten with sorrow al nA 
result. 

It would seem, indeed, as if an avenging angdm^ 
hovering over the people of all Spanish and Portnga^^ 
America, inciting them, ever and anon, in one plaoa ox 
another, to acts of intestine strife and mutual destroc- 
tion. Otherwise it is very difficult for a person of o^ 
ordinary C8Si\>Te»\ikft isrj^i^^ Va ^Aoount for the oonMm*' 



L 
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ly recTUTing revolntione bo characteristic of all the cotin- 
tries atunted between New Mexico and Patagonia. 

To aD appearances in Buenos Ayreg, never did the Bun. 
rise more peacefully on a nation, than it rose yesterday 
cm the Argentine Republic. To-day it rose here, amid the 
rolling and the rattling of gnn-carriages, and the quick 
tramp and the bustle of regiments and battalions. 

How sudden the transition from tranquilHty to commo- 
tion I From peace to war within twenty-four short 
hours! Men, acting under hastily issued but regularly 
executed commissions from the national authorities, pro- 
paring to rush at each other with all the unreasoning fero- 
city of tigers 1 No proposition, no suggestion, not even 
a whisper, for arbitration! No appeal on either side, 
to the calmer and better judgment of any person or 
persons whomsoever? Not one moment allowed for the 
subsidence of the first fierce and frantic passions I No 
listening for, no desire to hear, the still small voice of 
generous and lofty atimonition. 

Eren here in Buenos A\Tes, the very capital of the Ar^ 
gentine RepubHc, where the people, as a commtmity, are, 
perhaps, more enlightened^ more amiable, more enter- 
prising, and more generally imbued with just and noble 
iantimentj?, than in any other part of South America, with 
flie poesible exception of Chilis it was, to use a figurative 
expreasion, painfully apparent, throughout the whole ol 
laat evening, and during much of the night, that they, 
e<ia&Ily with their antagonists, had fallen under the fas- 
daating influences of a most subtle and illusory spirit, who, 
with gleeful grimace, and with laughter in the sleeve, was 
aUuring them both to deeds of common death. 

Instead of receiviog with quiet yet brave and profound 
legret, intelligence fi*om Paraguay of the actual rupture 
hy the Government of that country of aU friendly relations 
with this, the entire populace here seemed to hail the 
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news with as nuniiatakahlft demonstimtioiis of jqj, as if ft 
dlTine messenger, with lore andhealiiig in his wings, had 
descended from the hesTensl Bonfires, rodrate, craeik€n» 
and aU the improTiso paraphernalia of gro a t and glorioos 
occasions, were oonspicaons in erery street of the city; so 
that i^ twelve or fifteen hours since, there had arrived 
here, for the first time, any man belonging to a race not 
marked for absorption on the one hand, nor for extino- 
tion on the other, he might have sapposed that the ooon- 
try, so fax from being engaged in the solemn serriee of 
inangorating fresh and &tal hostilities against their 
neighbors and kindred, had just begun to emerge, after 
the fashion of Troy of old, from the desolations of a tea 
years' war. 

Were I something of a philosopher, and the possessor 
of a pipe, (but am neither the one nor the other) I should 
at once betake myself to a quiet comer, especially if the 
day were rainy, and there, in the happy mood of a medi- 
tative cat, seek, in the somewhat ma^ but very oeriam 
problem of cause and effect, for a fall explanation of tii« 
heterogeneous and ever-conflicting elements of then 
abortive and misbom republics. 

I can readily conceive it possible, that^ in the course of 
a stoic philosopher's cogitations on this subject^ he jsi^^ 
be led to the conclusion, that the principal secret of tiw 
cause which thus unceasingly besets and bederils the 
people of all the countries of Central and South America* 
is to be found in the very unfortunate and disgraoe^ 
commixture of the first European settlers with eerlH& 
grossly inferior races of mankind, who are totally undit' 
ciplined and undisciplinable, unschooled and unscboob' 
ble, unfitted and unfittable for civilization. It maj ^ 
moreover, that a philosophical mind, in the prooeeew 
annlyring diffet^ut theories, might be led to the foiik* 
conduBion, tival ^iiie^ oij^Vj \xvxft x^as^ Vst VJaa evils hfl^ 
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allude d to, mnsi be looked for in the eTenttial dominance, 
throiighout all these countries, of a popTilation composed 
chiefij — all the better if composed entirely — of Ghermanic, 
of Anglo-Saxon, and of Anglo-American origin. This 
condition of things, or a condition of things not very un- 
like it» God will assuredly bring about in his own good 
time. 



Here, politely taking leave of Senor Paz, and hoping 
that his reveries and cogitationB may lead him to continue 
the performance of as tnily honorable and noble deeds in 
the future as have marked his career in the past^^spe- 
daily his career as a civilian — let us pause for a few mo- 
ments^ and then proceed to the consideration of such un- 
eftBTAseed quegtions of interest and importance as ai'o 
0till awaiting our attention. 

Throughout the length and breadth of aO Spanish and 
Portuguese America, we behold the glaring and revolting 
evils of a commixture of the superior and inferior races, 
and also of the various inferior races among themselves. 
As has already been intimated, it is to the manifest fault- 
iness of Catholic education and training, that most of 
lese evib owe their origin. 

Look at the Empire of Brazil, which, like that upstart 

of a monarchy, Mexico, should bo overthrown as quickly 

Hm possible, and converted into a Republic inhabited ex- 

^fclufiively by white Protestants ; look at the Argentine Re- 

^Mublic ; \oSk at Paraguay ; look at Chili ; look at Peru ; 

^Book at Bolivia ; look at Ecuador ; look at Venezuela ; 

^Etook at New Granada ; in brief, look at all the States of 

South America; look at all the States of Central America ; 

look at Mexico — and there is presented to your view one 

Taat and unbroken conglomeration of mean-blooded and 

lasG-bom hybritlity, a most miserable and monstrous con- 

fltix of bastardy, whose dissolute and adulterous parents 
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(one possessed of hideonsness of colon, the other po«> 
sessed of hideonsness of charactensticsy aad both eqmlfy 
reprobate) are SaTagery and Catholicism 1 

It was a dear perception of this deplorable conditkm of 
things that induced General Scott to decline the mlenih^ 
of Mexico, which was volantanlj tendered to him bj aniun- 
ber of wealthy and influential Mexicans immediatelj after 
his brilliant conquest of the old home of Montesoma, — 
a truly memorable declination of power, which, when 
yiewed in connection with the continuous revolutions to 
which that war-worn and woe-begone country has so long 
been subject, one scarcely knows whether to applaud or 
to regret. 

Sooner or later, Mexico, and all other parts of the Ttst 
continent of which it is a section, must be Americanised 
— ^Republicanized, Caucasianized, Protestantized ; and if 
General Scott could have materially contributed to the 
adyancement of these just and noble ends, it is not too 
much to believe that his refusal of the sway now so pe^ 
niciously exercised by a hypocritical and half-witted hire- 
ling of the house of Hapsburg, has, for a time (but odIj 
for a time) retarded the development of the grand and 
glorious events which, as the essential stepping-stones fto 
the climax of true greatness, are yet in reserve for tbe 
whole of Spanish and Portuguese America. 

The manner in which General Scott rejected the oter- 
tures of power made to him by influential and distingaifih- 
ed Mexicans, has, as follows, been interestinglfr criticifled 
and quoted by Dr. Francis Lieber, in his " Civil Liberty 
and Self-Govemment," page 330 — a work which (if *k® 
fact may be here stated by way of digression) the writer 
of this Hue recollects having heard the late lamented W 
liam Curtis Noyes enthusiastically praise as by far tk« 
best book that he had ever seen on the subject of wU» 
it treats : 
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**G€iti6nil Soott* in bis aoootmt of the offer which was mado to hka 
in Meiifio, to take the reins of that country Into Mb o\ra hands, imd 
pole it with his army, twice mentioaB the love of his conntry's in«ti- 
tntions, whkh induoed him to decUne a rti]er*i ohiiplet. He himself 
giren an aocotmt of this al&iir in some remarks he made at a 
ihUc dinner at Sandusky, in the year 1853. The generals of 
ooontries would probably charge the victorions general with 
\ tot declining ao tempting an offer. We ddlght in the dutifid 
l^ain cItifleQ who did not hesitate; and as the ooonrrenoe poi»- 
hjatcarioal ixnpostanoe, the mtJim statement ol'Ihe general is 
given* I have it in my power to say, tern the best information . 
the following account is 'substantially ooxrect/ and as an- 
tic as reports of qieeches tarn well be made. 
My fHend,* awid Genenl Bcott> 'hu adverted to the proposition 
■eesi fioefting about in the newipapen^ I have nowhere seen it cor* 
tedkf slated that an offer was made to me to remain in that countiy 
and govern it The impression which generally prevails, that the 
propopition emanated from Congress, is an erroneous one. The 
overture was made to mo privately, by men in and out of office^ of 
great influence — five of whom, of enormous wealthy offerod to place 
the bonns of one million of dollars to my credit in any bank X might 
name, either in New York or London. On taking poBsessiou of the 
I inl^ of Mexico, our system of government and polios was establifthfed, 
L^diieh, as the iahabitauts themselves confessedi gave security—for 
^^Be flrrt time perfect and absolute fiecuiity — to person and property, 
^^ibont two-fifths of all the branches of government* including nearly 
a majority of the members of Congress and the Executive, were qnite 
desirous of having that conntry annexed to ours. They knfw that 
upon the ratification of the treaty of peaoe» nioeteen out of twenty of 
the persons belonging to the army would stand disbanded, and would 
be absolutely free from all obligationB to remain in the army another 
moment It was entirely true of all the new regiments called ragn- 
of all the volunteers, and of eight out of ten of the rank and file 
old rsgiments. Thirly^three and a third per cent were to be 
to the pay of the American oMeers and men retained as the 
of the Mexican army. When the war was over, the go vera - 
overwhelmed me with reinforcements, after there was no pos- 
ity of fighting another battle. When the war cominencedt we 
bnt one^ftmrtb of the force whic^h wo needed. The Mexicens 
that the men in my army would bo entitled totheii diaoliaiget 
snppoeedf if they could obtain my servioes, I would retain 
Uueo twelve or fifteen thousand men, and that 1 co\xi^ qq^^ c^cAbax^ 
18 
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one hundred thooBand men f^om home. The hope was, UuU it 
would imznediatelj oause annexatioii. They oflered me one millio 
of dollAiB as a bonnSf with a salary of $250,000 per lumiun, : 
xesponjsible mdiYidnals to become security. They expeoted 
nexafcion would be brought about in a few years, or if BOt^ thai ] 
organize the fimmcee, and straighten the complex ttffikiTB of that ) 
eminent It was understood that nearly a majority of i 
wns in faroT of annexation, and that it was only neceaaary 
publish a pronunciamiento to secure the object We 
the fortrcssea, all the arms of the country, their cannon 
and powder manu&ctoriea, and had possession of their porta ( 
and might easily have held tbem in our posseBsion if thin 
ment had gone into effect A published pronundaouento 
have brought Congress right over to us: and^ with these fifteen 
Band Americans holding the fortresses of the country^ aQ ICusioo 
eould not have disturbed us. We might have been there to Ihia di^« 
if it had been necessarj* I loved my distant home. I wms not in frfor 
of the annexation of Mexico to my own country. Jfexiao Hum oboiEf 
eiijhl mUiion» €f MabUanig, and out qf ikesi dghi miOiong Am 
art not mart than om million who are ofpWe European blood. 71W h* 
dian3 and mixod races oonatiiaie about seven mUlionJt, T%py otb mettd- 
ingly inferior to our otion. As a loyer of my coontry, I was opposed to 
mbdng up that race with onr own. ThiB was the first objecftioiu Cb 
my parti to this proposition. May I plead some little loine of hoa^ 
which gave me the preference for the soil of my own conntiy and tti 
institutions? I came back to die under thoee institatlons; and htn 
I am," 




Alluding to tJie proverbial instability of the goTOT* 
ments of all the States of Spaniah and Portti^es© Allw^^ 
ica, one of the writers for the New York Times, in a t^ 
cently issued number of that newspaper, says : 

'* An eminent statistician reoorda that oorndghban^ tbeMfsi^M 
have had twenty-seven new ooDitittttioQS or pkns of govenuB^ 
varying between the extremoB of oonaervatiiim and im^icmKim, i 
the period of forty yeara of anarohy which they have been pUt0^^ 
term their independence. The North Ameriean memiarf btgo^jf^ 
Dttiflrly bewildered and demoralised in tiying to reoall the long i 
of preaidentii, dictatom, and military ohieltidna that have paia^dl 
fopaflfied upon Oiq ^YkNX^tC^ «\«j^<&. We even Ibll to ramembef ^ 
mno\ileaa iTa^^rnVJorj. o^msisca ^^SoBta:* 
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In Bolivia, where, according to the latest advices from 
iftt wretched countrj, four fellows, respectively repre- 
itiBg four separate and antagonistic factions, are aU^ 
ch lor himself, fighting for the mlership ! the changes 
W government have been even more frequent than in 
the former, within a period of exactly forty 
Sj having undergone forty-four complete revolutions t 
-an average of more than one revolution for every year 
bf its national existence 1 A similar mutation of public 
fairs has been constantly going on in all the nationali- 
ties of both South America and Central America, ever 
Bince they were first colonized by the Latin races. At 
the very moment of penning these lines, there is scarcely 
an independent State or territory between Lower Call* 
fomia and Cape Horn that is not engaged in stubborn 
and deadly conflict, either with its immediate neighbor 
or neighbors, or with its mother country. Especially is 
this the case with the principal powers here alluded to — 
the Argentine Republic, Chili, Peru, BoHvia, Paraguay, 
Brazil, New Granada, and, as a matter of course, Mon- 
^^rel and miserable Mexico, 

HT Much of the disastrous puerility and fickleness of pur- 
^BpM which has all the while characterized the people of 
^HpdAi Spanish and Portugiieee iVnierica, has been inheri- 
ted from the more southerly CathoHc-cursed portions of 
Europe. On this subject, the Tfew York EL^ning Pod, 
of August 23, 1865, says : 



HuvrTl 



It is calculated that, within thirty years, there have been in Spain 
lUly different premiers and four hundred miniBter8» so frequent 
nrt been the changes in the Cabinet " 

Whether we look at Italy, at Spain, at Portugal, or 
at any of the countries of Sijaniah or Portuguese Amer- 
a, conspicuous evidences of the mischief -breeding foUy 
i toleratiiig any manner of statute coTi&ee\.\ou \ie\*^^csi. 
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the state and the Church, and palpable prooCs of the 
festering evils of priestly domination, are apparent on 
every hand. In the constitution or supreme law of all 
the nationalities thus mentioned or referred to, it is snb- 
stantisJly declared — irrationally and despotically declar- 
ed, declared in effect, if not in words — ^that, 

** The Apostolic Boman Caiholio religion ahall be the leligioii of 
the State. The law shall protect and guarantee the exdnaiTB reoog^ 
nition of this religion ; and shall prohibit the exeroiae of ▼hateier 
other. 

The constitution of the United States, based upon the 
principles of Reason and Liberty, declares that, 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an estaUisbinent of rs- 
Ugion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereoil" 

When the politically and religiously oppressed colon- 
ists of Spanish America overthrew Monarchy, and yet 
failed to overthrow CathoUcism, they omitted, to say the 
least, one-half of a mighty and momentous duty. In- 
deed, it is but too obvious that, in this respect, those 
colonists came lamentably short, aye, culpably short, ot 
the most solemn and important obligations which the; 
owed to themselves. 

At the Tciy worst, however, hurtful and hateful tf 
Monarchy undeniably is, it can hardly be said to be more 
than a mere des[K>tLsm over the body. Catholicism, oj\ 
Uio othoT hand, even at the best^ is not only a despotion 
oT<(^r tho outer man ; it enslaves the mind ; it lessens the 
luiun ; it shrivels the heart ; it dwarfe the souL 

\t th<xn^ the people of Spanish America would choose 
iu lYsiilitT what^ thus far, they have chosen only in nam^ 

if thov wiMild fdnoerely ad<^ and put in practice the 
in^o jNri«ci\Nl<« of republican government — they must ^ 
thp ArM «^V ^^<^<^^^ ^ ^ \akssn toward the scooffi- 
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shjinent of tJtiat end, cause a thorough and final separ- 
ation betwetm tbemselTes and that dismal chaos of irra- 
onahties and Buperstitions, the Church of Rome. 

To talk of Repubhcanism and Cathohcism in the same 
State, each in good faith concerting and concurring with 

e other, is to talk the sheerest possible nonsense. The 

o are absolutely diverse in their natures, and can 
never, by any manner of procedure, whether of gentle- 
ness or of force, be made to harmonize, nor to work well 
togfether, Repubhcanism is something very good. Cath- 
olicism is something very bad. Prominent among the 
regular attendants of Repubhcanismj are Knowledge, 
Tmth, Virtue, Peace, Power, Prosperity > and Progress. 
Prominent among the regular attendants of Cathohcism, 

'e Ignorance, Falsehood, Vice, War, Weakness, Adver- 
ity, and Retrogression. 

A genuine repubhc, a repubhc entirely free from all 
heterogeneous and hostile elements, would be as barren 
ol Catholics as Heaven is of Demons ; as nnincumbered 
with Jesuits as the earth will be with negroes, Indians and 
bi-colored hybrids, when the fluperlatively superior whites 
shall be found to be the sole hving representatives of the 
human race ; — God speed the day I 

Of the many so -called repubhcs of Spanish America, 
not one of them is repubhcan in fact ; nor is it possible 
for any one of them ever to become so^ so long as the 
stumbling-blocks and dead-weighta of Cathohcism are 
permitted to clog the wheels of progress. Monarchy, 
Dictatorship, Absolutism, and Cathohcism, are all foul 
birds of a feather, which flock together ; and with none 
of these, at any time or place, or under any circumstan- 

!S whatever, can RepubHcanism so far degrade itself as 

form relations of lasting alhance. 

When we see the very best men of Spanish and Potixv- 

iese America (aBj indeed, we may see tti^ -vei^^^^'o^^^ 
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of erery Oatholic country in the world) OTemwed and 
paralyzed by the insidions arts of a most bigoted and 
fanatical priesthood, what degrees of jesnitioal tomfoolery 
and fraud may we not be prepared to witness among the 
masses? 

Between the northern confines of Mexico and the 
southern limits of Patagonia, there is a very small nmn- 
ber of good men, white men, men of pure Oastilian de- 
scent, such men, for instance as Mitre,* Elizalde, CSosta^ 
Sarmiento, Paz, Gutierrez, Zuviria, Urquiza, and Ugarte^ 
In everything, except in their blind and disgraceful sub- 
mission to Catholicism, these gentlemen, and a few oth- 
ers like them, are eminently able and exemplajy ; hai, 
then, they are as only a dozen stalwart and impatient 
lions among vast multitudes of slow-gaited pismires^ 
and who, forsooth, has ever heard of a great or glorious 
nation of pismires? 

The pismires here referred to, are two-legged pie- 
mires, frail-limbed, and weak-headed, and are more di- 
versified in color than Joseph's coat — ^the very dull and 
deleterious colors peculiar to n^roes, Indians, and non- 
white hybrids, being predominant. In the immediate 
fossilization of all these pismires, and in the complete ex- 
tinguishment of the Roman Catholic religion, the most 
pressing and important interests of both Heaven and 
Earth would be promoted. Let these uppermost and 
transcendent interests be promoted accordingly ! 



From the anarchical and ruinous condition of thiog* 
which» for so long a while, has {Mrevafled all over Spaniilt 
and Portuguese America, have not we, of Germanic and 
Anglican America, certain special and important kflKns 
to learn? ^lia\ \a >3ti% t^^ f^w^ritfa f^ those men "Aot 
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tTing coDSpicTiouBly portrayed before them the Priii- 

les of Good, on the one hand, and the Principles of 

on the other, at once precipitat'e themselves into a 

ftid acclaim of the latter as more estimable and worthy 

an the former ? The most charitable view that we can 
e of Buch men, is that they are led into error through 
the impulses of very frail and faulty judgments ; and it 
ia alone with this view of them, that there can be found 

Ly manner of excuse for their fatal proceedings. The 
iy other view which, upon any basis of reason or pro- 
bability, w© may take of the action of such men, is that 
they are unconscionable hypocrites, and that they 
are influenced by motives of downright deception and 
dishonesty. With our feet well balanced upon thesa 
o stand-points of vision, and with even moderately 
d eye-sight| we shall be able to discern clearly, at a 
single glance, and at a distance so near as to excite dia^ 
gust, the deplorable character of the two-thirds majority 
of the Black Congress. 

If we would have North America reduced from its lofty 
position of Peace, Prosperity^ and Progress, and lowered 
down to the deep depths of Disorder, Disrepute and Des- 
olation, which have been reached in South America ; if 
we would have oui' Southern States debased into a Mexico, 
a Central America^ a JamaicBj or a Hayti ; or if we would 
otherwise labor to degrade Heaven*de8cended white men 
from, the high and sacred civilization which they have 
attained, and to place them, and to keep them forever, 
upon the low level of base-bom and barbarous black 
men — then we should be very zealous and particulai* to 
continue in power the two-thirds majority of the Black 
Congress. On the other hand, however, if we would tena- 

iously and \irtuously retain in our possession all the good 

'hich, under a beneficent Providence, we have thus far 
ved ; if to that we would add somettim^ \)«iNXMx \ ''A. 
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we would steadily grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of God ; if we would, as far as possible, make onrselTes 
the efficient advocates and fartherers*of every good word 
and work ; ^ with the instinct and foresight of true 
statesmanship, we would, in no measure, oppress the 
Southern States, but give them a fair chance to recover 
from all the disasters which Negroes, Slavery, and Be- 
bellion, have brought upon them, — aye, a just and fair 
chance also to surpass, if they can, in Mental, Moral, and 
Material progress, even the most advanced of the other 
states themselves, — then, as the first step fit and necessa- 
ry to be taken in order to accomplish these noble ends, 
must we use at once, every constitutional means at our 
command, to send, as soon as the statutes of elections 
will allow, all of the more Badical members of the Black 
Congress back to their own private homes, and there, to 
say the least, until they shall have become perceptibly 
better and wiser, hold them rigidly aloof from all public 
pursuits. 

Let us do these things without unnecessary delay. At 
the very next regular elections, let us choose, in hen ot 
the degenerate and degraded Black Congress, a White 
Congress ; let us also elect a White Bepublican Fred- 
dent ; and, with White Bepublicans filling all the minor 
offices of the land, and with the negroes and all other 
non-whites subjected to a just and effective process of 
fozzilisation or removal, we shall soon be on the high- 
road to a degree of excellence, greatness, and power, 
hitherto altogether unknown and unexpected in the af- 
fairs of men. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB FUTUBE OF NATIONS. 

In tiM most dTilized ccmntriec, the tendency alway* ifl, to obey even m^Tist IftWB, 
tmt^ while obeying them, to insist on their repeal. This is because we peroeiTe 
that it is better to remoTe grievances than to resist them. While we submit to 
fiio particnlar hardship, we assail the system> from which the hardship flowi.— 

In an the Isrge movements of human aflklrs, as in the operations of nature, tbe 
great law is gentleness— violence is the last resource of weakness— NzoholAs Bid- 



I have said that I do not understand the Declaration of Independence to mean 
that all men are created equal in all respects. Certainly the negro is not our 
equal in color— perhaps not in many other respects. * * * I did not at any 
time say I was in favor of negro sufltage. Twice— once substantially, and onoe 
expressly— I declared against it * * * I am not in favor of negro dtisen- 
■hip.— Abbaham Lznoolh. 

EXPLANATION. 

Soon after the news of the assassination of President 
lincohi was received in the Eiver Plate, a rumor reached 
Buenos Ayres, from Bosario, that Captain R, formerly 
of Kentucky, who had been known as one of Morgan's 
most daring and efficient raiders, but who had been cap- 
tured and finally released, and, at his own request, per- 
mitted to leave the United States — and who is now resid- 
ing near Bosario, in the Argentine Republic — had given 
a dinner in celebration of that surpassingly foul and 
flagitious crime. 

The rumor had been in circulation but a little while, 
irhen Captain E. came , down to Buonos Ayres, and, in 
company with Colonel M., formerly oi C5hai\fei^Ti,^>av5Sa. 
CaroliDa, who bad also been in the xebA ^ervwcfe, <5»^^ 
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on met at the Conmilate» and assured me, in ttie 
earnest and solenm manner, that there was not one word 
of truth in the report Although Captain R/a name and 
exploits had been frequently mentioned to me, jet I had 
ncTor seen him until, accompanied by Colonel M-, hal 
called at the Consulate. • ■ 

I quickly perceived that Captain R. was really and ^ 
deeply grieved at the circulation of a false report, which 
waa calculated to render him odious in the estimation of 
every loyal American who heard it, whether at home or 
abroad. He seemed to be particularly anxioos that thd 
nmior might bo restricted to the limits which it had 
already reached, and that it sbould, if possible, be pre- 
vented from spreading to his friends in Kentucky. Yet 
he was aware that one or more of the departments of 
government at Washington would be likely to reoatre iof 
formation of what was here current against him; ftnd» «l 
order to counteract the prejudices and wrong imprei» 
sions which might restilt fi'om such information* ht 
asked me if I would assist him in making the facts of 
his case known to the Hon. Wnu H, Seward, Secretej 
of State. Fully persuaded of the Captain's innocence* 
I cheerfully signified my wiUingness to comply with hii 
request; and ad\ised him to return to Bosario, wad 
there procure, and forward to me, the several eEXonei*' 
tive affidavits whit^h he said he coidd, if necessarjv obtiifl 
from the very persons w^ho were reported to have baaft 
in^-ited by him to partake of the dinner in question. 

Captain B. did as I RUggested; and I lost no tiiflo in 
transmitting to our Government the solemn dedaratians 
of himHelf and friends, in disproof of a most heart!** 
and atoeiouB cidumny— a calumny of which, it veuld 
seem, a fellow-Kentuckian, an unprincipled persooftl en** 
mXt was the author. 

In the couta© ol \tts c«^u'sct^^I^ssD. ^*rAkme, Captftin R 
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IMBB very frank; and, in speakiii^ of the political opinions 
ad actions of vaiious members of liis family in Ken- 
[tucky, he said many things which I could not but regard 
1 far more compUmentary to them than to himself. He 
told me that he was the only member of his family who, 
of his own accord, had gone into the rebel service ; 
and that, when he had made up his mind to go, and be- 
gan to make the necessary preparations, his father took 
aside, and used every manner of argument and 
a treaty to induce him to abandon his rebellious inten- 
tions. But he had dehberately volunteered to add him- 
self to the rebel ranks; was hot-headed, hare-brained, 
and headstrong; and, therefore, to all his father's friendly 
Dunsel he turned a deaf ear; and would Hsten to no 
^Toice that was not elevated to a high pitch of rancor and 
wrath against the Union. His aged mother, (who, how- 
ever, was the youngest of a large ftimily of children,) 
then came to him, and, weeping bitterly, addressed him 
substantially in these words : 

** My son, oh I my son, yon are making this the unhap- 
piest day of my life ! Remember that you had three 
oncles in the American army at the battle of King*8 
Mountain, There, eighty years ago, on the soil of South 
Carolina, they fought to establish the independence of 
our common country. There, in defending and immor- 

Iiolizing the flag of the Union, one of them was killed 
putright, and another was dangerously wounded. Oh ! 
|t is» indeed, the bitterest experience of my Mfe, thus to 
^alisee that I have borne a son who would raise his hand 
lo strike down the honor and the greatness of his counti-y. 
In no event may I reasonably -expect to remain much 
longer upon the earth. If you take part with the rebels 
in their treasonable insiuTection against the lawfully con- 
stitnted authonties, I can hardly hope ever to see you 
f therefore, beseech yon, w\\X\ ^\i ^«j %»\<eBBm\:3 
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of a mother's dying request, that jou wiU at once denst 
from all your purposes of hostility to the GtoTemment of 
the United States." 

Captain R, regarding his mother's devotion to the 
Union as a mere womanish whim, heard her with com- 
parative indifference, and continued to prepare himself 
for departure for the rebel camp. He had two sistera 
They both came to him. The younger of them, with the 
most sisterly affection, threw her arms about his neckt 
and kissed him, and then, overcome by the anguish of 
her heart, she fell upon her knees at his feet, and, sob- 
bing aloud, begged and adjured him not to disgrace his 
country, his family, and himself, by going voluntarilj 
into the rebel service. The elder sister, of sterner mettle, 
stood before him, and said, in effect, 

"Brother! you know how tenderly we have always 
loved you. Our poor old father and mother have both 
reasoned with you, pleaded with you, and, with all the 
sincerity and solicitude of parental concern, have warned 
you against the inevitable dangers and dishonor of tak- 
ing sides with the enemies of your country. In ha^ 
mony with what they have said, we are here to add 
the weight of our own sohcitation and caution. We im- 
plore you not to offer yourself for so base a sacrifice. 
But, hear me further; sister and myself have come to 
say to you, and we say it with no less genuineness of 
the import of words, than with sorrow, that if you do 
go into the rebel service, we hope and pray neyer to 
see you return home alive!" 

"Yes," substantially responded the younger sister, 
rising resolutely, and standing before him with fimmc* 
of purpose, "we have considered this matter well, and 
have come to say what sister has told you. We are mu- 
tually pledged to each other, to unite our prayers to 
Heaven, that li o\mc "tetoXJtict «s%x ^e^^si^ «ven the little 
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finger of hia hand to impair, in any degree, the conae- 

crated nnion of these States, we may never see him 

alive again!" 

But, owing to the very bad influences in the Sonth 

ider which the yoxmg men there have been reared, 

lat is to say, owing to their life-long association with 

negroes and negro slaves, whose only power over the 

white race seems to be to develop in it whatever ia 

cruel, \dcious, and detestable. Captain R/s nature was 

BO hardened and distorted, that bo amount of pei*suasion 

on the part of his parents, no measure of entreaty on 

the part of his sisters, could turn him aside from his 

rebellious purpose. Nor was he to be deterred from it 

by the threatened invocations for the vengeance of 

^JCeaven. Off he went to the rebels in ai-ma, and joined 

^■Siem; was engaged in many battles and sMi-misbes; 

^V broke the crust," it is said, of moat of tbe finfhts in 

^Bwhich he participated; was finaDy ciiptured, paroled, 

and, in accordance with his own request, permitted to 

leave the United States; and at the very moment at 

which I write, is, as I learned last evening, harvesting 

two hundred and fifty acres of as fine wheat as ever 

grew on the banks of the Parana. 

Captain R is a better man to-day than he was yester- 
day ; and was better yesterday than he was before the 
war. It would be a pleasant little task for me to say some- 
thing of this sort, if I felt certain that I could say it with 
truth, of the humble writer, and alsoof all the gentle read- 

Ks of these lines 1 
Should we eVer become involved in a war for the main- 
nance of what is popularly known in our country as 
the Monroe Doctrine — in other words, should it ever 
come to be necessary for ns, in (fractional) support of 
that doctrine, to oppose and put down the monarchy ot 
Mfi ai mi^^'^" in Mexico— as it certainlj tphU, il \^x^Xi ^w^r^^^-- 
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turer does not soon leave Oie ootmtry, or dash awaj 
insulfcmg and disgusting crown — I could hardly expect I 
find by my side, in any contest of that sort, a tmar j 
ican, or a better soldier, than Captain R. 

Under date of September 22, 1865, in the conrse of i 
second letter whicli he wrote to me in reference to i 
false mmor against him, Captain H. says : 

**0n]7 let me be judged witli calni tuid dispnssioii&te 
* To err ib human— to forgive divine/ is one of the many mo 
ims taught me by my mother, who, I verily believe^ is now in 1 
ftnd trust me, Mr. Helperi I would as soon have thought of giviz^ • 
dinner in celebration of her death, aa that of Mr. lincoln'a,*' 

His good old mother, now no more, waa eertaintf 
worthy to be ranked with the very best of the pnblie- 
spirited matrons of Sparta and Home ; and, as for his In- 
flexibly loyal and Union-loviQg sisters, were I not a Caro* 
linian, I might regret that I am not a Kentnckian ; for 
it could never be otherwise than a matter of just pride 
with me to be able to say that they and I were of tii« 
same State ; and yet we are of the same state, in a much 
larger and better sense than if we had all beea born a&<l 
reared in Carolina or ia Kentucky, in MafiBadmaettB or 
in New York, in Penoeylvania or in Ohio. We are ■D 
Akeiiic.u^s ; we are all of the same nation, of the asBW 
continental commonwealth ; and it is in this more e^ 
panded, enlif^btened and liberal eense, that I have tlwf 
lileasiire and the honor to greet them. 

It is true that part of their bearing toward their erring 
brother may, Ln the estimation of some, appear to lii^ 
been rather rigid and exacting ; but, considering it in tk 
main, how patriotically, how laudably, does it oootrart 
with the folhes of thousands of foolish and fretful wom«n 
in the South — fire-eating termiigaiita^ ahrewSt riiftn?, 
and viragoes — who, instead of employing their feminini 
graces in jtu atlem^\» ^ tiiitv^ ^^ "^t^ ^ ^x^Umal stnfc 
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ly added frenzj and fierceness to tlie terrible conflict I 

In the examples afforded by the latter class of females in 

^■ke Southern States, we have additional evidences of the 

^■ftrming and bmtalizing debasement hr ought upon the 

^Prhites, by living in juxtaposition with the Blacks* 

Kor was it only in serious matters that Captain R. was 
^^terestingly frank and communicative. He told me 
^Kreral little anecdotes, a la Lincoln, of the views^ plans 
and pui-poses of the rebels in hia part of Kentucky. The 
first thing which they meant to do, was to acquire and 
irrevocably establish their independence, under a sepa- 
rate and distinct nationality* That, as a preliminary and 
all-important proceeding; was a matter well understood 
ftndn?ell arranged There were also certain little in- 
demnities and vengeances which were to receiye attention 
in the treaty of peace between the United States of Ame- 
Tioa and the Confederate States of Jefferson Davis. The 
United States of America aforesaid, would have to pay 
all the expenses of the war, whether incurred in the 
^^brth, in the South, in the East, or in the West ; and, in 
^Bdition thereto, would be required to deposit in the 
Treasury of the Confederate States of Jefferson Davis 
aforesaid, one hundred millions of dollars in hard money 
current with the merchant, as secuiity for good be- 
barior in the future ! 

More than a score of ogre-like, anti-slavery heads, in- 

fflding the excessively ugly and stubborn bne belonging 
the writer hereof, were to be demanded for immohition, 
a preliminary mne qua non, to the ratification of peace! 

^fc was well known (in Kentucky) that Abraham Lincobi, 

^Bfc prior to his nomination for the Presidency, had, for 

Bany months, been closeted in Washington city, with 

the nominal author of "The Impending Crisis of the 

Bonth ; ** and that they two. facing each other at the Baavei 

table> had then and there, contrary to \k<i -^^i^xife ^isv^ 
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dignity of Dixie, concocted, written, and compiled, fhit 
saucy Yolume! Although I had, on yarions occadoiu; 
frequently heard the authorship of " The Impending Cri- 
sis of the South" attributed to sundry able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, such, for instance, as James Gor- 
don Bennett, Horace Greeley, and John Sherman ; yet 
this was the first time that I had been honored by hear- 
ing it attributed, in any of its outlines or details, to ft 
man so great and so good as Abraham Lincoln. 

After Captain B. had explained and re-explained to 
me, both verbally and by writing, the several really in- 
teresting facts in his case, it occurred to me that some- 
thing ought to be done to shield, in a general way, ftU 
those who might be similarly situated, from the gross and 
unfounded accusations of mere personal enemies, whose 
passions and prejudices, as between the persons hated and 
themselves, would seem, in certain instances, espedallj 
in negroized conmiunities, to blind them to almost eveiy 
principle of honor, truth, and justice. Indeed, I mftj 
not disguise the fact, that, so constantly and heavily did 
this matter weigh upon my mind, that during interrak of 
leisure from Consular labors, for several days in saccea- 
sion, I found myself involuntarily walking backward and 
forward, from one side of my office to the other, engaged 
with numerous imperfect thoughts, first upon one plan, 
and then upon another, for remedying at least one or 
two of the mitny evils into which tens of thousands of onr 
good people have fallen, not only in the South and in the 
North, but also in the West and in the East 

The result of these humble but well-meant meditatiom 
on my part, is the following paper, addressed to the pub-' 
lie of the Argentine Eepublic; and here it may not be 
amiss for me to state that when I began to write it, it wai 
my intention to ofier it for the acceptance and action of 
ftngral prominent ^uV!txsrcAx% \si %s^<l about Bueaoa 
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BB, some of whom, like Captain B., had already aa- 
sared me that they had ceased to harbor any feelings of 
ill-will against tlie government, or against any part of the 
people, of the United States. As I proceeded, however, 
fearing that, even in the best republic of the River Plate, 
some question of international law might arise from my 
comparatively unqualified fi-eedom of expression against 
monarchical and other anti-republican forms of govern- 
ment, or that I had stdd something that might cause 
complaint of a disposition, on the part of Americans resi- 
dent in a foreign country, to be too nnreserved in com- 
municating to the world theii* political opinions; and also 
in some doubt, as to whether what I had said would 
meet the approval of those in whose behalf I had written, 
I gave up the idea of offering it for any action or recog- 
nition at that time; and, without exhibiting it, or even 
mentioning it, to any person whomsoever, (except in 
friendship and confidence, to our Ministers Resident, re- 
spectively, in the Argentine RepubHc and lq Paraguay^ 
the Hon. Robert C, Kirk and the Hon. Charles A. Wash- 
jwun,) concluded to dispose of it iu this manner. No 
^B^ I venture to say, will, at any time, be more surprised 
m what I have thus written, than Captain R. himself, 
ibonld it ever come to his knowledge. 



TO THE AEGENTTNE PUBLIC. 

We, the undersigned, hitherto known as having mani- 
feeted more or less sympathy with those who, from four 
to five years since, defying the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, attempted to secede from 
the American Union, and to construct of the States of the 
South a sovereign and independent nationality, deeming 
it but just, alike to the several communities of the Argen- 
tine Republic in which we respectively reside^ and io crai- 
jafamfl individoalJj and collectively, and bIso ^ o\3a t^bc- 
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tiyes and other friends at home, that our i 
cans may not be misonderstood, do hereby aolemnlj 
declare the feelings and pnrpoaes which actoaie iia under 
the present and prospectiy e posture of pnblio alEun. 

FinL We accept the result of the late ciTil war in 
tiie United States, as the final overthrow of Slayery, and 
the perfect and perpetual establishment of the constitii- 
tional supremacy of the Federal Government as contrfr- 
distingnished from State (SoTemments. We, therefore, 
both for the present and for all time to come, utterly re- 
pudiate and abandon the doctrine of State SoTereigntj. 

Second. Jn a country Kke ours, where the masses ire 
not only noted and admired for their natiye intelligence 
and education, but who are also equally noted and ad- 
mired for their possession of an unusually large share d 
personal independence, and for their exemption from 
undue selfish motiyes, we belieye that the decision of all 
questions affecting their i>olitical welfare may, with oe^ 
tain wise limitations and restrictions touching the yoieis 
themsehres, be safely submitted to their suffirage; and 
that the will of the majority, in all fairly conducted elec- 
tions, should be qnietfy and unequiyocaUy acquiesced is, 
without dissension and without murmur ; and, furtharf 
to speak with perfect candor, that armed opposition to 
the win of the majority, in such cases, is a flagrant crime 
against the most essential and sacred principles of repab- 
Kcem garemment* 

Tkvrd. AsBored, as we Imye been, that the gorero* 
neat of the Tnited Stales, in the hands of that part d 
oar people who hare been snocessfiDQ in sustaining % 
will nervdr seek to employ against us, nor against an j 
nl oar tainiHfin, any feelings of mere rancor c 
^ ba!^ oa 13bib tnaiorvrs^xii % ^\ci^» ol manly b^ 
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^^om from passion, is diEposed to extend all roaaonabla 
^■cd proper encouragement for us to resume^ under the 
^Htte laws of CongreflB, and the proclamations of the Pres- 
^Bdent, our rank as citizens of the Great Bex>ubHc, we, on 
onr part, do freely and fully withdraw from the said 
L^fioTemment, and &om all our Yictorions countrymen, 
^^pery general desire and purpose of resentment, and ev- 
f eiy secret sentimeDt of hostility. 

^K Fourth, At the same time that we are far from the 
^Hpsposition to evade any just responsibility which we may 
^|have incurred, yet in behalf of our friends in the north- 
em hemisphere, no less than in our own behalf, we in- 
dulge the hope that there may be no failure to discrimin- 
ate equitably eis to how much of the burden of the rebel- 
lion belongs to the generality of the people, and how 
much to the small number of -wily leaders, whom the 
I maaaes had been accustomed to follow. And, with refer- 
^■Kice to the handful of prominent leaders, mere noisy 
^HboliticianB, who have evinced so much fatal ignorance of 
^Hhe genius and tendency of American institutions, we 
^^fruflt that they may, for a term of years at least, — until, 
for instance, they shall have become well inatmcted in a 
etter school of polities — ^be denied all positions of a pub- 
nature, whether of honor, trust, or profit 

Fifth* Disinclined as we are to differ pointedly from 
[ie views entertained by our moat immediate friends 
. home, yet, as Americans, we cannot acknowledge our- 
slves as bound in political faith with tho.se who have 
aed to see, as a thing antagonistic to equitable gov- 
ernment, an nndue growth or extension of the territory 
of the United States. So far from this, indeed, it is our 
settled conviction that the vigorous and expansive prio 

Ei repubhcan government, as expounded b'^ MaA.- 
1 others in the Federdisl^ and eAao Vs^ "^otito^. 
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and Ills compatriots, may be pmclentlv And auepicii 
applied, under one President^ to every fertile acre, 
every genial acre, to every desirable acre, on the ccmi 
tinent of North America. 

Henceforth, therefore, if it shall be the pleasure of a 
majoiity of our conntrymen, lot us readopt, with greater 
eaniestnefts and enthusiasm of action than we have ever 
displayed in the past, the policy of Gohesion, not 
policy of Disintegrration ; the policy of Union, not 
policy of Pismption J the poHcy of Annexation, not thepok] 
icy of Secession. Under the aegis of a gfovemment so 
as oars wonld thus become, — ^so much greater than 
now is, and yet, as it is, unquestionably the greatest in 
the world, — and with piililio virtue and intelligence keq>- 
ing pace with our national enlargement, what paramoaiit 
good for ourselves and for our cliildren, in the way cf 
exemption from oppressive taxation, and in the con- 
Bciousnesa of having secured lasting peaee and prosper- 
ity at home, and absolute safety and re^»ect abroad, 
might we not accomplish ? 

After mature deliberation, far is it, — we speak firsnUT, 
— fax is it from a feeling of regret that we have failed i) 
become citizens of a confederacy of less territorial exienl 
than the Republic under which we were bom, of a coih 
federacy established by madmen on the black basiB of 
Slavery, rather than of the good old Republic establisbed 
by our fathers on the white basis of Liberty. 

Turning to the page of history, we perceive, in pra** 
in^ X^^^^'^'^^^y ^ ^^^ details of the wreck and ruin of «!• 
ty centuries, vast aceumulations of proof of the incriti' 
ble weakness, instability, and general disadvantagoi rf 
small governments. Larger and more enduring natioo- 
alities, now in course of consolidation in various part* ^ 
the world, ore, we \j^«^fe, VK^ l^verumiers of better <Uts 
^the foundatioivB ol ^e^^X^x ^^^««a ^iV \s^v^ft5SSSs!«\ «mI 
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taltlifiil progress than tlie wisest? Btaiesmen ot any age 
country liavo ever dared to plan, or even prophesy. 
Pygmean commonwealths, nnalliedand without proteo- 
»n, have always, and everywhere, been the bane of man- 
kind* Look we back along the stream of time, commenc- 
ing our STirvey from the prewent honr, and extending onr 
^jiew down to the very first pexiod of which there is 
^K[>ueh6afed to ub any authentic record, and what do we 
^Heboid ? "WTiat, indeed, but the constant dashing and 
^Btrumblingi the alternate conquest and reconqncst of dimin- 
utive states ? What, indeed, but the despohation or the 
death of individuals, the pitiless expulsion of families, the 
scattering of tribes, the overthrow of principalities, and 
the subversion of kingdoms ;— what, indeed, but the ap- 
palling devastations of war, the track of the destroyer, 
ind the path of the plunderer, visible over every part 
and parcel of the petty power? 

Quailing before the mighty sword of Adonizedek, no 
i than three score and ten kings are aaid to have been 
Bthroned ; and, dead or alive, thirty-one regal rulers 
jccnmbed to the unflinching prowess of Joshua. Failure 
■ national consohdation, or lack of international league, 
ren for the prudent purpose of self-preservation, ia 
"plainly apparent in the ease of these one hundred and 
one calf-witted kings, who were thus forced to sur- 
render their sceptres to two ferocious and rapacious 
dogs of war ; and, as we may safely infer, it was this 
fifcct, this universal weakness of httleness, this inevi- 
table feebleness of division, which finally led to their 
complete discomfiture. 

Of what astonishing glory and greatness did not the 
Jews in general give evidence, when once well organized 
under a single national eneign, and when governed b^ 
kings of unquestioBed ability and worth, "^VeD^iNV^ ^ic^^ 
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Solomon? Diesension and diTision damned thorn. There. 

must needs be, as they most foolifihly and fataUy \ 
ed, two kingdoms ; the kingdom of Judah, and the \ 
dom of Israel The day of their separation was the daj 
of the beginning of their decadence, the dark day of 
commencement of their downfall ; and where are they i 
this time, and who are they, and what have they 
fur the last twenty-five hundred years? What, iu 
among nations, but a hissing and a byword, a 
and a football ? Whilst we eschew the absardities of the \ 
religion of the Jews^ let us be careful not to become con* 
verta to their political errors. 

Greece — ^how has it always been with Greece, poor, I 
nncohesive^ mibdivided Greece ? Oh ! how gloomyi ho^ 
grievous, indeed, has been the fate of Greece! Without | 
some previous preparation on our part to withstand th# i 
shock of dismay, let us not at once unfold her anoth] 
of mutual and inhuman slaughter, her chronicles of in^ \ 
tine and relentless bloodshed, lest, becoming astounded, 
we ourselves fedl aghast with horror and vdth fnintDm 
of heart, and expire suddenly. Against the untold vid 
unteMable havoc of the Peloponneseian war, — an interne- 
cine strife of twenty-seven years* duration, when day bj 
day Greek met Greek in deadly fray, — let us shut oor 
eyes, praying God that such dark days of do6olfttio& 
may never return again to plague his people anjwha^ 
Of the war of the Seren Greek Captaizis, the MiBH^ 
nian wars, the Athenian wars, the Spartan wars^ the C<^ 
inthian war, and the Macedonian war, all domestic; ftfltl 
of their foreign wars with the Trojans, the Pefsi&a^, tlit 
Romans, the Huns, and the Turks, wo have no heart to 
speak, save only with sighs and sadness. 

Yet, in this late era of the world*s progress, it li JW 
ciously permitted tt) mankind, doubtless for some ^ 
purpoBOi possflA^ lot fe\ivxivi "s^^i^ ^<:y;A to oorselfttib ^ 
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in letters prominently imprinted with ihe nnerring 
types of tnith, the doleful secret of tlie ever*rectirring 
isfortnnes of Greece. As a whole, the country was 
ttle; rather less, indeed, than the State of Kentucky, 
Divided and subdivided into a score of independent sec- 
ions, some of which were not larger than Wake County 
North Carolina, her several parts became contentious; 
and, following fast in the first steps of strife, unaEayable 
hostilities among themselves soon opened the door for 
the invasion of hosts of hungry wolves from foreign 
lands. 

Too great frequency of elections, by which the ptiblic 
mind was not only kept in an almost constant state of 
rment, but also often frensied by the harangues of 
val candidates, and the ridiculously brief term of office 
in all posts of impcu-tance, (even the arehonship, the chief 
magistracy, Imping been a ftmction of annual rotjition,) 
had also much to do, as indirect agencies, in the direful 
demolition of the Grecian democracies, — often miscalled 
•publics. And, if we may fitly ask the question on this 
caaon^ is not the matter of fi-equeut elections an omi- 
nous principle in our own system of government ? Such, 
certainly, is our conviction ; and, in this regard, we feel 
ftflsnred that more than one salutary amendment might 
be made. For Presidents, and for other eminent public 
servants,— ah, servants, plain , sturdy, trusty, repubhcan 
servants, not masters, — give us good men, capable, up- 
ht, incorruptible men, men like Washington, Adams, 
^efferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson and Lincoln; but do 
not impose upon us the unnecessary burdens and vexa* 
tions, the perilous labors and excitementa, of having to 
id^ once in every period of four years, or oftener, inex- 
ienced and doubtful successors. 

When our country was of but comparatively small ^tl- 
ith a popuhtion o£ only about three ia^[\^QflDka^\Jsi» 
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four years' term may posaibly haye been anffidwit; but 
BOW that, with more than thirty nuDionB of inhabitant^ 
we are rapidly becoming a nation of continental magni- 
tude, let ns have terms of service more apparopriate^ 
corresponding with the enlarged drcomstances of the 
times. (Hve as Presidents for not less than seven years; 
Governors for six years; Judges, if good, for life; and 
others for fonr or for five years, or for periods indefinite, 
daring blameless and efficient behavior. With greatneas 
let greatness grow."^ 

Again to Greece. Lamentable, indeed, was the lack of 
alliance, the absence of mataal support, among her sev- 
eral parts. Cut up into twenty different democradee, all 
of which, if combined into an extended whole, would, in 
this progressive age of great things, be too small for one 
republic, her glory took wings of rapid flight, and flew 
away; and now we scarcely know her except as an his- 
torical vnreck among the bright shining nations of an- 
tiquity. Much as we admire the political theories of So- 
lon, Lycurgus, Pericles, Demosthenes, Phocion and other 
distinguished statesmen of Greece, ^t we cannot repel 
from our vision the obvious insufficiency of their minia- 
ture governments. 

Let us array before our eyes for a few moments 
the number and the names of the independent Gi^cian 
communities, which so Mally &dled to understand the 
great political truth, so transcendently important to be 

* The author is persuaded that his views upon this sobjeot' 
acquire at least some measure or degree of force and vilii^ 
from the fact that they were thus expressed many months (f' 
ier he had voluntarily and deliberately resigned the* only ofllos 
which he haa ever held; namely, that of United States Ckai«l 
at Buenos Ayres. Of this fact, the two American BCnistew 
mentioned on pag^ ^S&^ ^ssA the Hon. Secretary of State of ti>* 
United States, wc^ 1^2;^^ ^io^scaaaaiV 
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lerstood and practiced by all the component parts of 
a nation^ that, ** in unity there is strength." 
If we have learned well our lessons in hiatory, these 
\ the names which indicate the number of the 

ANCIENT DEMOCKACIES OF QREECE. 



Attica. 


Achala. 


Laconia. 


Epirus, 


Arcadia. 


TheBsaly* 


Meesenia. 


East Locris- 


Corinthia. 


West Locria. 


^tolia. 


Megaria 


BoBotia. 


Phocifl. 


Euboea. 


Doris, 


Acamania. 


Elis- 


Sicyonia, 


Argolifi. 



Futile was the Ampliictyonic Council; and prepost'er- 
ous was the Acheean League. Nations, worthy of the 
title, are something more, in both extent and propert^j 
than mere pleasure-grounds or pubhc parks; and no 
bond upoB paper, no constitution upon parchment, no 
treaty upon vellum, can sare from national disaster the 
people who Ml to surround themselves with the solid and 
wide-spreading reahties of national attributes. 

As the world counts greatness, Alexander the Great, 
Themistocles, and Timoleon, were great men; bo also 
were Miltiades, Leouidas, Epaminondas, and other hercu- 
lean heroes of HeEaa; but it wels owing to the unsuppli- 
able want of greater men than any of these — ^men whose 
far-reaching statesmanship would have consoUdated 
twenty independent democracies into one powerful Be* 
public — that ancient Greece, the Greece of glory, sinned, 
sorrowed, sickened, and died 

Italy, in early times, was also subdivided m\iO Txvxm.e5t- 
Otis undersized nationB and nationalitiee, ^^a^u -^^xm^^ 
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among themselves, and so ynlnerable, by de&aft of n pmh 
dent combination of forces, as to invite the invasion of 
the Carthaginians and other foreigners, who 'laid waste 
many of the fairest portions of the Italian peninmilai 
We have not forgotten the Recounts of the three Pnnic 
wars, which had 4n aggregate duration of forty-three 
years, nor the domestic feuds between the Plebeians and 
the Patricians, — ^the respective partisans of Marias and 
Sylla, CsBsar and Pompey, — and their bloody predecessors 
and successors in sedition, who, in the long career of their 
excesses, prepared the way for the influx of so many 
ruthless and irresistible hordes of barbarians. 
These, we beheve, were the 

INDEPENDENT COMMUNITIES OF ANGEENT ITALY. 



Latium. 


Samnium* 


Struna. 


SabinL 


Umbria. 




Picenum. 


Bruttia. 




Apulia. 


liiguria. 


Calabria. 



More recently, not at once, but at diffisrent epochs, we 
have seen Italy swept of all her old organizations of goT- 
emment» newly constituted into an equal or even greater 
number of minute kingdoms, dukedoms and democradee, 
each asserting independence of the other, but all of them 
devoid of that solemn dignity and power, that grandeur 
of simplicity and impartiality, that loftiness of aim and 
tendency^ that matchlessness of enterprise and achieve- 
ment, that excellence of general system and proceduie> 
which are so pecuHar^ diaractexktic of great r^oblican 
eoimmonwealth& 

Had it not been ibir the devastatiiig wars which hive 
m> fr^xmiOy falifiii to the k>4 o^ Greece and Italy, id 
lbeo4bMt QQ\m.\Ag&\yvi^TVifc% ssa. >^afc ^^MaSaagacttaMBaa^ iP 
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of wliioh haye been so profasely faTored by nature, what 
gardens of Eden, what paradisiacal places of residence, 
what Eljsian fields of abode, what an aggregation of Uto- 
pias realized, would not those countries be to-day I 

These, it appears, are the names of the territorial sab- 
divisions which indicate the principal 

INDEFEKBENT OOMMUJNXTIKS OF MEDiaCVAL AND 
MODEBN ITALY. 



Sicily. 


Bavenna. 


Sardinia. 


Lucca. 


Naples. 


Parma. 


Lombardy. 


Pisa. 


Tuscany. 


Flacentia. 


Piedmont. 


Home. 


Savoy. 


Milan. 


Sammarino. 


Genoa. 


Modena. 


Venice. 


Ferrara. 


Florence. 



Even the present hour of Italy is fraught with lessons 
of the deepest import to the discerning students of na- 
tional and international history, who perceive that, for 
one country, two or more supreme governments, so &r 
from contributing to the best interests of the people any- 
where, are, immediately or remotely, inimical to the true 
welfare of alL Ah, even in this advanced day of the nine- 
teenth century, do we not behold poor war-worn (and 
otherwise worn) Italy acting the insane farce of running 
hither and thither in search of a capital, as ii^ indeed, for 
Italy proper, there ever was, or is, or can be, any other 
capital than Home ? 

Spain also ranks prominently in the catalogue of those 
oountries which have boundaries indicated. \>3 Tk&V?QX^)\sQ^» 
which have ever staggered and ioli^Ted, ttnd. e^esDNTOjScs 
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toppled, under the giddy andgoaiy 0t98 of independeiil 

subdiyisions of territory. 
These, if we err not^ were the 

ANOIENT KINGDOMS OF SPAIN. 

Arragon. Catalonia. 

Valencia. . Astorias. 

Andalnflia. . Gblicia. 

Estremadnra. Mnrcia. 

Old Castile. Biscay. 

New Castile. Leon. 

Nayarre. 
How infinitely better for the Spaniards generally, had 
they been &Yored from the first with that unity of nation- 
ality which, in 1479, they so happily found under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ! 

France, as we see her at this time, is but an agglomer- 
ation of the remains of a dozen or more independent me- 
disBval communities, whose fierce and sanguinary con- 
flicts among themselves, have ever wanted a pen adeqnatfl 
to their description. 

These, it would seem, were the principal 

SOVEBEIGN SUBDIVISIONS OF FRANCE DUSINa THE 
MIDDLE AGEa 

Burgundy. Lorraine. 

Normandy. Touraine. 

Gascony. Dauphinfi. 

Picardy. Bretagne. 

Orleans. Be de France. 

Champagne. Guienne. 

Provence. Anjou. 

Languedoo. 
Of these fifteexL \i\Agr\\^c«iv\> T^^i^TksIities, any number 
l60g t^fy ri the w\io\b TD^^^V» \^^^ ^^an^qcxi^^e^^se^^j^^^fir 
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^peiher, till doomsday; yet, owing to the impoaaibilitj o! 

^Rnlisting Biifficient forces in concert » tliey could never 
Iiave come forward with eucb an acceptable offering to the 
world as the France or the Parie of to-day. 

England, during most of the perturbed time which 
elapsed between the fifth and the ninth centuries, was 
subdivided into seven kingdoms, called collectively the 
Saxon Heptarchy; Lrcland, in the twelfth century, into 
five kingdoms; Wales, in the ninth century^ into three 
kingdoms; and Scotland^ in the eighth century, into two 
kingdoms, 

These^ as we gather from the statements of yarioos 
hiatorianB, were the 



I 



AKCIENT KINGDOMS OF ENOLAM), JEELAND, WALES, 
AND SCOTLAND. 



WSQLAND, 


IHELANn. 


WALES, 


SCOTLAND. 


Kent. 


tJlater. 


North Wales. 


The "Kingdom 


Essex. 


Munster. 


South Wales. 


of the Picts, 


Wessex. 


Leinater. 


Fowys-Land. 


the Lowlands; 


Sussex. 


Meath. 




and the King- 


Hercia. 


Comiaught. 




dom of the 


East Anglia 






the Scots, the 


Northumberland. 




Highlands. 



i Here we have the names of seventeen kingdoms, aU of 
which, and more» under one strong central government, 
have been losers of State Sovereignty, but gainers of Na- 
tional Freedom- — relinqnlahers of little and precarious 
Independence, but acquirers of large and lasting Liberty, 
It was not under the Heptarchy that London grew up 
to be the largest city upon the face of the whole earth ; 
nor was it until England became a unit in ^^omX. o\ ^c\3alG\!ati- 
aUty^ that the East India Company ^tua C^«iX^«t^^% '^'^"^ 
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yet until all the independent subdivisionfi of Oroat Britain 
and Ireland were joined together in the peacefnl bonds 
of a common and couperatiYe sisterhood, that dozens 
wranghng Asiatic principalities, covering in the aggregate 
an area of twelve hundred thousand square miles^ and 
occupied by at least one hundred and eighty millions of 
inhabitants, came to acknowledge, as they siill acknowl- 
edge, their allegiance to the British crown. 

Happily for the present dj^asty of Great Britain « 
there seems to be no prospect of a renewal in flnglaiid 
of the War of the Roses, nor of the Rebellion of the 
Pretenders, nor of any one of the other thirty *live civil dis- 
cords which have there, within the last eight centuries, 
overturned society and deluged the country in blood 
In this respect, at least, let us strive to be so much 
wiser than the English, that, whereas, since William iha 
Conqueror took their island from them in 1066, they 
count their domestic wars by the dozen, — tho total num- 
ber amounting to thirty-eeven, — we, having had but a aili* 
gle one, may never have another. 



Yet it is by no means to the past only, that W6 are in- 
debted, as a matter of warning to ourselves, for OloFtr^ 
tions of the bad working of small independent oammoBt- 
ties. 



Germany, in her present political organization, affords 
a multiplicity of proofs of the general correctness of (nox 
assumptions,* With a territoi*y not quite twice the sw» 

* The two diplomatic gentlemen whose names are mentioR^ 
on the 425th page of tlda book, — ^the only persona to wboo* 1 
read, or whom I permitted to read, any part of my mjmaBcrrpt* 
— wiD bear me witness that they read the greattT p«ft of ^ 
chapter, or "hetirtl VlrecA^ V^ ^\ift city of Buenoe Ayws,) «^ 
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Texas, she is, at the present time, Bub^livided into no 
thaa thirty-six self-riilingr, self-stultifying, self-sub- 
rersive States, including tlie Empire of Austria and the 
iom of Prussia, As il determined to develop, in 
contrast, or otherwise, the respective advantages and dis- 
^^ftdvantages of every known system of government, the 
^Vdfisignations of Stattbood are, (considering the compar- 
ative smallness of the region affected,) here called into 
Kqiiisition, and are represented, in unprecedented variety. 
ae Empire, iive Kingdoms, eight Principalities, ten 
l>uchies, six Grand Duchies, one Landgraviate, one Eleo 
rate, and four Free Cities, complete the inventory of 
the real estate of this joint-stock company. 
^^L What paltry substitutes of shadow for substance, what 
■^pompous appropriations of the mere names of indepen- 
dent poHtical communities, do we not discern, in the 
ajiple-orchard governments of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse 
Darmstadt I What poverty of domain, what ridiculous 
pretensions to nationalities, do we not perceive in the 
potato-patch principalities of Schwarzhurg-SondershauB- 
en and Schwarzbux*g-Rudolstadt ! What impotent and 
preposterous imitations of sovereign commonwealths do 
we not behold in the horse-lot bodies politic of Lippe^ 
Schamnburg and Lippe-Detmold I What unblushing 
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*'the first ahftll be liist, and the last ahtJl be first;** for this last 
chapter waa written first, and the first one herewith bound was 
tten lft«t As is well known, the Keedle-gun tvht in Europe 
not break out until Juno, 1S66» — seven months after wlmt 
I have here said of Prussia and tbe other states of Germany 
Waa written. Without the alteration of aline, word or letter, I 
Iciiv© the text precisely as I wrote it. How well things have 
tporked as I wished; how exactly great political changes have 
taken pUce in oooordance with my advocacy; how wonderfully 
d^rtoin events have transpired as I virtually pTedict»3L,''¥iii. \y^ 
apparent ta all eandid and accurate observeta. 
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buiesqiies iqpon the noUe and pondercmB dintinntiong of 
tme Statehood do we not obaenre in the Sheep-pastme 
duchies of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Oofomg-Gotha! 
Big names, indeed, bat little things 1 High-sounding 
tenns, troly, bat tiny tenitoriesl Frogs in abandance, 
bat no oxen! No political common sense, alasl bat an 
Oiver-Bapply of Bancombe and Schltewig-Holsteinl 

Anoble people are the Gennans, brave, trae and trusty; 
bat they are still deplorabfy inexperienced in the art of 
good gOYemment. Are oar worthy Teutonic friends reaUj 
concerned to learn the limits of a nation whose ample and 
unbroken dimensions harmonize with the progressiTa 
grandeur of the nineteenth century? Then let them 
oome, (on a visit, or to remain permanently; — they shall 
be most heartOy welcome in either case,) to the United 
States of America, or go to Bussia in Europe and Asia. 
Let th^n also confer with their enlightened and heroic 
republican neighbors, the inyincible Switzers, — ^the coun- 
trymen of Tell and Winckelried, — ^who, from long experi- 
ence, will teach them that mankind are endowed with 
certain talents, energies, dignities, and powers, which can 
be developed to perfection only in the absence of mon- 
archical institutions. Yet one gigantic monarchy, objec- 
tionable as is the form of government^ is better than a 
dozen dwarfish democracies; and even mild despotismB 
in bulk, with general good order and peace, are prefe^ 
able to lawless liberty in detached fragments, with in- 
cessant anarchy and bloodshed. 

When the Germans shall have consolidated their three 
dozen sovereign states under one grand central power, 
rightly administered, whether that power be known bj 
the name of Bepublic, Empire, or Kingdom, it will be the 
first step in fulfillment of the promise of their uniTe^ 
BaUy-Tecogmzied, y^i dormant greatnes& Then, but not 
till then* "vriDl \^«S qqicsd:^! ^ss^sni^ H^^ \^&id$mB of the 
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Pearth, that position of promiBence and importance which 
longs to them by \di*tiie of their many inherent and 
dent qualities of manhood. Then will it be, that, 
agthened by the wise and patriotic adminigtration of 
acme modem Charlemagne, Otboj or Conrad, the citizens 
or flnbjects of the minor Germanic communities, residing 
. in foreign countries, will have no disposition, no necee- 
[mty, to apply to any representative of the government of 
[the United States, nor to the representative of any other 
[government except their own, for a redi-ess of such griev- 
acies as the exigencies of war, or other irregulaxities of 
the times, incident to their new places of abode, may 
tentail upon them* Tefc we know that less than two 
fears have elapsed since very positive and importunate ap- 
plication of this sort was made to an officer of the gov- 
' emment of the United States, now on duty in the Argen- 
tine Republic. And had we, who belonged to the strict 
State Rights school, succeeded in our hotspur attempt to 
establiBh State Sovereignty over South CaroHna, and other 
States of the American Union, how long,— let us ask our- 
selves, — ^bow long would it have been before we or our 
children, short of a navy of the requisite strength to 
command respect abroad, and lacking the support of a 
powerful home govGrnment, might have been foimd, 
weakened and distressed by some overwhelming outrage, 
seeking satisfaction by making similar overtures to a rep- 
resentative of Great Britain, or of Franco, or, with more 
propriety, and with better prospect of success, to a rep- 
resentative of our excellent old mother, the Model Re- 
public ? 
^fe It is not pleasant to have to suffer deprivation of per- 
^Htajd Hberty ; nor is compulsory military service in for- 
^H^ armies an agreeable pastime. The demand for in- 
^■emnification for loss of property unlawfully «feVLe>^ ^ti^ 
^Tonsnined, or cajrried awav, is botti Tvatni^A. «*a^ tv^\.\ 
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and in those instancefi, where the ministers of justice aje, 
nnforttmatelj, rather nominal than real, there is no harm 
in having the power to inspire them with certain princi- 
ples of internatiomd equity. 

Long-settled are we in the belief, and with us deep* 
seated is the conviction, that this factious world of ouni 
is cursed with many public quarrels, many national 
tumults, many bloody antagonisms, many mutually de- 
structive conflicts, only because there are many jarring 
and ill-founded governments to foment them. Hence- 
forth; instead of war, rapine, and ruin, let us promote 
peace, progress and prosperity. Let us rednce the nmn- 
ber, but increase the size, and improve the form of the 
ruling powers of the earth. By doing this, many of the 
sanguinary dangers of public commotion, whether inter- 
nal or external, may be greatly lessened, and the golden 
periods of tranquillity and thrift gloriously lengthened. 

Only by decreasing the number of mischief-makefs 
shall we ever be enabled to guard ourselvea effeetoalljr 
from the entangling meshes of mischief itselL Only I«t 
us do away with the contentious causes of war, and ths 
disastrous effects of it will soon disappear. 

Another important reason why we are opposed to 
diminutive political powers is because the commonalty 
are, as a rule, even in times of peace, oppressivelj taiid 
to support them. National governments,* if well orf^- 
ized, require vast and expensive systems of maohinsry* 
— systems of machinery so vast and expensiTd, mdaed, 
and withal so intricate, and, in gi*eat part, of such nuv 
material, that it is impossible for the comparatively fe^ 
inhabitants of the smaller sovereign and ind6])end[<mt 
States to furnish them, without having to endure, at ^ 
hands of the assessor, the most onerous and oft-rep6»U)d 
eiactioua* 
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For popinjays, and for others who wear such baubles 
i crowns and cockades, it is doubtless desirable to have 
ae world cut np into numerous national territories, 

rcalled empires, kingdoms, duchies, and other subdivisions, 
which we generally find corresponding in size with the 
inHignificant littleness of their rulers; but for mankind 
at large, the true bone and sinew and salt of the earth, a 
verj* small number of great republics, like the United 
States of America, would, we believe, be infinitely better. 
And, ere the lapse of many years, may it not be so ? It 
ought to be so; and with God's approv£d,it will, it must, 
it shall be so 1 Indeed, among all the ordinary affairs of 
xnimkind, there is certainly nothing more grossly unjust, 
nothing more unblushingly iniquitous, than to require 
that the recuperative energies and substance of the in- 
dustrious masses^ should he so frequently wrung from 
them for the mere purpose of pampering the pride and 
the pomp of petty princes, 

i Away, then, with the enforced necessity of enormous 
revenues to be sqimndered by the prodigal and insatiable 
vampires of monarchy I Away with the ostentation and 
extravagance of imperial retinues, equipages, and liver- 
ies! Away with the locust-Hke standing armies of 
crowned usurfiers, who are ever and anon disturbing the 
peace of the world: and for whose costly maintenance 
the yeomanry are everywhere taxed and straitened to 
the very poiut of despair I Away with the glittering gew- 
gaws and tinkling cymbals of royalty 1 Away with the ridi- 
iculously be-tiUed, be-gartered, and be-ribboned grandees 
of dwarfish and dwindling dynasties I Aye, away, away 
with all these; and instead of them, give us the solid ad- 
vantages of the iuMtitutions of mighty Bepublics; of gov- 
ernments founded upon the principles of common aense, 
eoonomy, justice, and patriotism; of free and enlightened 
commonwealths, where neither maBtera uor ^^nq!& «x%\«^- 
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erated, and where no person, nor persona, of wbAtdfer 
name, claim, or condition, are invested with public author- 
ity, except such as are duly elected by the unbiased gnf» 
fran^es of their more intelligent fellow-citizens, and wbo, 
moreoTer, are, at any time, and at all times, remoyable or 
dismissable at the good pleasure of their confititnenia 

Thus, by this hasty retrospect of the history of ddiid 
nations; by this succinct review of the great bodies poll- 
tic of our own time; by this concise inquiry aa to the 
probable diminution of the number but increase of tlte aw 
of sovereign and iudependent govemmenta throughout 
the world, with reference to the future; and by oihur 
kindi^ed considerations, have we already learned to regird 
with a large degree of contentment, amounting ahnofit to 
perfect satisfaction, the new and tnily momentous and 
ii'reversible triumph of the enlightened principles of tho 
American system of self-government 

Even to the most superfcial observer of human affiups< 
it is plain that Slavery and the Southern Confederacy aw 
as physically dead as Julius Cajsar, and as morally dead 
as any other Cresar, or successor of Caesar* Therefore, 
under all the circumstances of the case, common sense, 
patriotism, and self-interest, alike suggest to us but one 
course; and that course, with frankness and 
we have resolved to pursue. 

With our countrymen, in whatever part of the wotW 
we desire to renew relations of fellowship, frieiulahip vsA 
loyidty ; and to this ejidj, we hereby mutually pledge otii' 

Ives to produce, at an early day^ to the United Stat«< 
Iffithin whose juriBdiction we aeveraUy reside, a (Hi? 
onUt^didaration of sentiments, bearing the atgnatiirti of 
our respective selves, and thereupon request his ffcopu- 
tion and approvfd of the same (in so far a£ it may be pro- 
per for him to iec^:i^gimjii lasi^i ^-^xw^ii '^\ \i^- iasiiiiiig ^ 
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each of iis a new certificate of our statiis as imqualified 
citizenB of the United States of America. 

Inquiry may here possibly be made whether we have 
not gone out of our way to say something more than waa 
exactly pertinent to the primary object of this paper; 
and if so, we answeri that the free-spoken citizens of 
America, unlike the tongue-tied subjects of despotic gov- 
ernments, ha^e no aptitude, no capacity, no intention, 
to accustom their lips to the use of pa^ocks. Not Ser- 
vihty and Slavery, (as have been foolishly and wickedly 
asserted,) but Freedom of Speecli and Freedom of the 
Press, are, indeed, the principal corner-stones of our re- 
pubHcan edifice. 

If, perchance, it should be asked, by any one who is not 
an American, if this be not a somewhat extraordinary 
proceeding on our part, let us inquire, by way of reply 
whether the Americans have not always been a somewhat 
extraordinary people? Never yet have we known how to 
accept defeat at the hands of a foreign foe; and we con- 
less to the fact that it is now one of our most earnest de- 
sires that this preeminent distinction of the American 
character may be rendered permanent and perpetual 

Providence, ever ready to contravene the projects of 
overweening ambition, seems to have ordained that we 
should not prove superior to our own countrymen; and 
we have no diBposition whatever to attempt to thwart the 
decrees of destiny. No good, we are persuaded, nothing 
but evil, and that continually, evil on the right hand, and 
jnril on the left, evil to ourselves and evil to others, could 
le from keeping ahve in our breasts, disatTeciions and 
animosities, which are at once impotent and immoral 

Unfettered from passion and prejudice, and reestab- 
lished under the wholesome inlluences of serenity and rei^- 
BOB, we gladly had this opportunity to resume our accus- 
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iomed championship of the free institTitions of America; 
and, responding to the gleeful strains of the friendfi of po] 
uLar governments all over the world, our voices, intonal 
with patriotic ftintasies fresh from the head and the heart,' 
shall always be heard in unfaltering accents, keeping 
time with those who exult with most warmth of afTectaoii 
in the chorus of a nation redeemed. And as we oursehea 
shall live, so also wiD we teach our children to hve^ — ] 
with faith and works promotive of at least one Hepi 
of colossal power and magnitude, which, while geni 
offerino;^ or actually affording, a refuge for all the op- 
presaed victims of the decaying systems of monarchy, 
shall flourish, in undiminished invulnerability and vigor 
so long as the earth itself shall endure. 

ADDENDA. 

Thus far had I written for the consideration and 
tion of such Americans, resident in the Ai'gentine Repub- 
lic, as had been indentified with the Slaveholders' Be- 
bellion; but for the reasons already assigned in the coxxm 
of my explanatory remarks at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, I did not tender the projected address, nor erw 
mention it, to any one of them. 

It is believed that no person of even ordinary compw- 
hension, alter reading the foregoing paper, can fciil td 
perceive that, in connection with the preceding chapU^R. 
it has, among other features of its special scope and d^ 
sign, the achievement of the throe following proposi- 
tions : 

JVnrf. The reduction of the numerous little and in* 
[lifieaut States of the world into a small number of 
rge and powerful Kationalitiea* 

Second, The ©iitew^von of improved and refined 
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SSrein the United States of America) to each and every 
one ol the newly enlarged and consolidated Common- 
* wealths. 

Thirds The coiJperative dominance of the White 

Baeea over every square foot, over every superficial inch, 

. of land and sea ; and the non-hindrance of the apparent 

^purposes and plans of Providence to extemiinate forever, 

from the fair face of the earthy all the Black and Bi-col- 

ored Biffi'aff. 



Scattered over the six grand divisions of the earth, 
lere are, at this time, (not to speak of the numerous 
clans and tribes of self •ruling barbarians,) about one 
hundred and ten sovereign and independent States ; of 
which more than one one-third are in Europe. Might 
not these one hundred and ten nationalities, many of 
which are miniatni'e and rickety monai'chiea, and few of 
which are of sufficient importance to send and support 
representatives abroad, be advantageously reduced to 
twenty or twenty-five great RepubMca? This inference 
appearB to me to be most clearly warranted by consid- 
erations of universal good order. 

In the Old World, within the lost half century, how 
incessant and excited has been the clamor for a recon- 
^fitruction of the States of Europe I The Congress at 
ienna, which assembled in November, 1814, and ad- 
ioiimed in June, 1815j- — having been in session nearly 
nine months,— pompously proclaimed the present limits 
of the countries of Europe ; but the men who composed 
that Congress were, unfortunately, a mere cabal of narrow- 
minded monarchista, whose puerile proceedings have 
never been, and can never be, accepted as satisfactory to 
any number of the more hberal and progressive people 
of the continent. 
' Nor is it only in Europe that a tecoix%\nna3c!C\oi£i ol -aa*- 
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tionaUties would seem to be necessary. Temtorial 
reconstmction, in its application to peoples and govem- 
ments, is needed all over the world ; and if I could raise 
my feeble voice so as to be heard in a matter so import- 
ant as this, my plan of a general and systematic appor- 
tionment, should be marked by such dirisions of the 
earth, into vast Republican Commonwealths, as would be 
delineated upon a map similar to the one foreshadowed 
in the following outlines : 

EX7B0FE. 

L To Bussii (in lieu of Turkey, reserred for Austria) I 
would give both Sweden and Norway. 

2. To Gekkant, including aU the kingdoms and minor 
states and free cities of the ZoUverein, I would give 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. 

8. To Austria, including Hungary, I would give all of 
European Turkey, and the whole of Gbreece. 

4 To Italt, including Home and Venice, I would give all 
the islands of the Mediterranean, on this condition, 
however, that that despicable hypocrite and im- 
postor, the Pope, whether he be the present pope or 
a future pope, — U, indeed, the world is doomed to 
be afflicted and disgraced afresh with a fotore 
pope,— should first be hanged, banished for Ufa, 
or condemned to ninety-nine years of hard labor in 
some isolated and dismal penitentiary. 

5. To Spain, I would give Portugal 

& To Fbakob, I would give both Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. 

7. To Gbsit Bbxcaik A2n> Jbxlaxd, in addition to tbeir 
kaodcL^ v[A Kbcv^cM&L'^Asy^iflions^ I wooU 
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giv© oU of the oompftrativelj out-of-the-way irfands 
of the world, (except those which constitute the 
West Indies, reserved for the United States of 
America; and those of Ooeanica, reserved for Aus- 
tralia) which are not already tmder the protection 
and control of one or more of the nations of pore 
Oancasian blood. Nor would I favor, on the one 
handy any secession from England, of either Scot- 
land or Wales ; nor, on the other hand, any with- 
drawal from Protestant-blessed Great Britain, of 
Catholic-cursed Ireland; only so far as the Catholic 
curse of Ireland could be withdrawn, driven away, 
or obliterated. 

Enough, and too much, have we already heard of the 
■ tionsense of a sovereign and independent Ireland; a sov- 
ereign and independent Poland; a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Hungary; a sovereign and independent Schles- 
' wig-Holstein; a sovereign and independent Southern 
Confederacy, God grant that the sore affliction, the 
galling humiliation, and the deep dL^gust, may not yet be 
in reserve for us, to hear of a sovereign and independent 
Vermont; a sovereign and independent Rhode Island; a 
sovereign and independent Delaware: a sovereign and in- 
dependent Buncombe 1 

Europe, therefore, according to the arrangement thus 
proposed, instead of being sub divided, as she now is, into 
nearly fifty sovereign and independent nationalities, 
would be reduced to the more convenient and au«picioua 
number of seven, as fallows: 



L Germaky, 

with Prussia asl 
the central and>- 
better basia ) 


4 Gbeat BBrrADf. 
5. Pbanoe. 


2. BUSRIA. 


6. Itaj.t. 


SL AUBTHLL 


7. Spain, 
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The democratic massea of Europe liave not for 
the republican epirit which, in 1B48, awakened them 
an unsatisfied and still accumulating foretaste of 
ness and glory. From the buoyant Boyhood of 
racy, let them unfalteringly ascend to the might 
Manhood of Bepubhcanism. This done, and the 
days of crowned princes and mitred potentates will 
have passed away, neTer, nerer to return. 

NOBTH AMEMCA, 

To THE Untted Stater of America, I would give 
the whole of North America, from Behring*s Stnii 
in the north to the lathmua of Darien in the BOllih», 
and from Cape Race in the east to Vancouvez^s J 
land m the west; alao Cuba, Hajti, Jamaica, Po 
Bico, and aE of the other West India ialiknda»^_ 

SOUTH AMEEIGA 

South Amebica, in my humble way of 

should be reduced to three nationalities, each 
which should possess sea'-shore on both the 
and west coast of the continent. 

*Ajb sjready stated, on page 438, Uie greats pnrt of Ibii 

chapter was writteQ by me, and was reiid by two of my es- 
teemed frienda (whose names are mentioned on the 42Sth p«^ 
of this book) in Buenos Ayres, in the early ptiri of Novembffi 
1865. ThanVs tci onr Bismarckion Secretary of State^ Wi2lfili» 
Henry Beword— a greater Councilor imd DiplomaliBt lAm 
Biemarck himaeif — we have recently acquired (from Boads) » 
reij considerable and important part of the continental Uni* 
tory here claimed. With Seward , and with other emin enUy nhh 
White Bepubticons, as out Helinfimen of State, British .\meri^ 
Mexico , Central Amerioaf and the West Indies, will all sooQ 
find excellent and permanent shelter under the wide^ipreidiiif 
wings of our mighl^ Eagle I 
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To New Granada (ob the Untted States or Colombia), 
should be given Venezuela, the three Guianas, and 
80 much of Brazil and Ecuador as may be found 
north of the equator. 

To Bbajetl, divested of both Slavery and Monarchy, I 
woTild give 80 much of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador 
lis could be found north of the twentieth parallel 
of south latitude* 

To THE Aeoehtine Repubuo, I would give the whole of 
Chili, Patagonia, Uruguay and Paretguay, and so 
much of Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, as may be found 
south of the twentieth degree of south latitude. 

Or, in default of the success of this arrangement, all the 
countries west of the Andes might, for the present, be 
put under one republican government, and the other 
part of the continent subdivided into two or three repub- 
(but into no empire nor kingdom) with latitudinal 
its similar to those suggested in the foregoing prop- 
osition. In the course of time, when the Anglo-Saxon 
and other Caucasian races shall have laken the places,— 
as, at some futiu'e time, (the sooner the better) they cer- 
tainly win take the places, — of all the feeble-minded and 
spindle-shanked hybrids who now occupy both slopes of 
the Andes, the whole continent might, perhaps, be fitly 
formed into one republic. 



I part 
^Bcs, 
PVmii 



ASIA. 

Let all Asia> and the Islands adjacent thereto, be so 

pportioned into half a dozen great powers, under the 

Rclufiivc control of Caucasian-blooded people, as that the 

ians in the north, the English in the south, and tbe 

ench in the interior, may not only be permitted, but 

ed, and if necessary, assisted to maintain, 
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. etrengiben and extend tbeir foothold upon that vasi i 
Itioii of the habitable globe. 



AFRICA. 

Ab it eeems to me, Africa, like South America^ aboiild 
be snbdiyided, by parallel lines nmning from east to 
west, into three nearly equal parts ; the northern 
of th^ continent to be colonized and governed by 
French ; the middle or equatorial by the Germans, or 1 
ie people of the United States of America ; and 
aouthem by the English ; — all to be hehl and fostered i 
the paramount interest of the White Races (bet we 
whom and the blacks there should ever be the most 
solute and uninterrupted separation) until they, 
Whites, shall have become numerous enough, 
strong enough, not only to establish and maintain goM 
ernments of their own, but also to put in unfailing prae- 
tioe^ with reference to the worthless negroes, a foiwiliiing 
policy, similar to that which has been so naturally and 
80 successfully pursued by the Anglo-Americanji« witfc 
reference to the good~for*nothing Indiana 

OGEAKICA 

To AusTRAiJA (the whole island-contineni oi^gasiittl 
under one repubHcan goTemment) I would assigB NiW 
Zealand, New Guinea, Yan Dieman's Land, and all thi 
other Islands of Oceanica, including those of Polyne^ 

Upon the comprehensive plan of adjustment hereio* 
dicated, the whole world, as will now b© seen, wooU hf 
brought under only twenty-one sovereign and indiqjai*- 
dent naliouBL^Uea, ^xis : 
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Korth America 1 

South America 3 

Europe 7 

Asia 6 

Africa 3 

Oceanlca 1 
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Total, 21 

The govermnentB of all of these countrieB, the govern- 
aents of all conntries (all conunnmties of men everywhere) 
iotdd be BO organized as to be essentially and truly re- 
publican ; and, therefore, as a matter of course, tolerant 
no favoritism to families, no absolutism in politics, no 
Eiere worldly and absurdly prescribed form of religion ; 
ach religion, for instance, as we find established, under 
State recognition, by the Roman Catholics, the Moham- 
iiedans, Uie Brahmins, the Buddhists, and other booby- 
aed bigots. 
Ill the furtherance of these bighly important measures, 
i Congress of the most able and distingnisbed representa- 
Bves of White People from every tniluential division 
of the earth, should, at an early day, be assembled in the 
city of Washington, in London, in Pans, or in Berlin ; 
and should there sit, in earnest and prudent deliberation 
tintil they had matured the outlines of a plan under 
which the great changes thus contemplated could be 
speedily and peacefully effected. 

As soon as it could be seen that the world had been 
territorially reorganized upon a basis well answering to 
these suggestionSj I would take still another step in ful- 
fillment of the auspicious promises and predictions of 
man's destiny to attain, upon the earth, a far higher and 
betieET state of existence than he has ever yet known 
From the twenty-one world-embracing repubHcB thus 
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formed, I would convene, with perfect numerical eqnuKIr 
of repreaentotion, alternately, at intervals of ten years, 
frsi one and then another of the several cities indicate 
or elsewhere, sixty-three of the most discreet and imj 
tial statesmen who conld be found, — such statesmen, fa 
instance, as, from America, William H. Seward, 
Francis Adams, and Reverdy Johnson,^ — every one of th^ 
sixty-tliree (three from each republic) to be elected by 
the whple body of the people of their respectiTe common* 
wealths^ for the term of seven years, at a salary of not morftj 
nor less than $17,000 each per annum, who, with 
snocesaors, should constitute a perpetual World Cong 
invested with fall powers to hear and definitely dete 
without an appeal to arms in any case whatever, all serion^ 
controverfiiee between the different governments; and akoJ 
to lend whatever combination of forces might be nece»^| 
sary for the immediate suppression of all unjust and fool-l 
hudy rebelliona, regardless alike of the place, the time« ( 
or the drcumstance of their outbreak. 

Other special and clearly defined labors which shoiild I 
devolve upon this International Congress, would conMl ' 
in devising ways and means for the preyention of any 
more wars among the Caucasian famiHeB of mankind ; or, 
in other words, for the preservation of peace, and fat 
earnest and cooperative action, among all the T^liit^ 
Baces, nntil^ at least, all the effete peoples now inhabitiniEi: 
the earth, all negroes, all Indians, all mulattoes, all In- 
colored hybrids, should be so far annihilated as thai it 
might never be possible to find even a vestige of oay cme 
of them, save only in the fated form of fossils. 

Here, for a few moments, let a part of the Ottoman &ii- 
pire receive attention. One of the most stupendous acts of 
folly and wickedness which the world has witne-stted in 
modem times, was the successful but infanums Ei&rt 
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to the great detriment of civilization and pro- 
ess, in 1854 -'5, by the combined forces of Great Britain, 
ranee, and Sardinia, in prolongation of the long-since 
rfeited life of that despicable and death-doomed "Sick 
an of the East/* whom the brave old Nicholas of Bnssia, 
ting tinder the noble impulses of an exalted desire for 
e regeneration of Europe, had prepared to bury irre- 
verably in the deep bowels of the Bosphoruat 
No one, except he who, through sheer perversity, closes 
his eyes to the unfailing signs and evidences of coining 
events, is so dim of sight as not to be able to perceive 
t the Asiatic interlopers, the Mohammedan fanatics, 
ho now hold that unhappy and despoiled country called 
Turkey in Europe, must, in fleeing, for a time, from the 
Tangeance that awaits them, gooe retire to their own 
^^Hide of the Dardanelles, and even there, erelong, be hunt- 
^Kpd down, harassed, and finally supplanted. Not to the 
^^■iongol, but to the Caucasian ; not to the copper-colored, 
^Bmt to the lair-complexioned ; not to the black man, but 
to the white man, rightfully belongs the whole earth ; 
and to these, not to those, shall^ in due time, be given, 
in all its entirety of atmosphere, land and liquid, " this 
spheroidal orb of our present habitation/' God's her- 
alds of destiny, heaven's messengers of justice, may, by 
divine sufferance, be somewhat slow in coming ; yet, with 
the most absolute and unerring certainty, will they come 
I withia the good time appointed ; — and then, ah, then, 
(glorious hour to anticipate 1 ) a quick Eind eternal fare- 
-well to all that's black, whether simple, quaint, or com- 
pound! 

As early as December 9, 1835, Mr. Henry Wheaton, 
^^iir universally and justly diBtinguisbed author on Inter- 
^Bational Law, writing fi'om Berlin, at which capital he 
Hpms most ably and honorably discharging the duties of 
^to American diplomatist, said to Mr. Forsyth, who, at 
ftiLj time, was our Secretary for Eoxeign MiaAi^ \ 
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** If I urn not wholly misinformed, the Emperor af Buasia is 
disposed much longer to postpone the execntioa of those deeigna tip- 
cm Tnfkeyt whioh he hafl inherited from the tmditlonary poUcj of his 
pradaoMSora — a policy, in the actoal natnre of things, ne^iniring the 
po M B SS S ion of Ckinstantinople and the BordaneUeH, in ardar to give 
0(niil^«te deTolopment to the natural reaooroes of Ennia, and to en* 
able hor i& advance in the career of cirilization, in which she is now 
impeded for want of the complete command of this channel of com- 
mtmioation with the Mediterranean and its rich oooAts and islands.** 

Daniel WebBl>er, £rom his high seat in the Sensie^ 
(see his works, Voltune HL ptige 79 ), spoko tbilfl: 

•« The Ottoman power over the Greeks, ohtaiaed otiginiilly by ths 
sword, is oonstahUy preserved hy the same means. Wherever it ex- 
ists it La a mere, mUitary power. The religions and civil eode of the 
state being both fixed in the Koran, and oqnoUy the nbjeet of an ig- 
nomnt and fnriomi feith, have been found eqoaUy ineapabls of 
ehange. * The Tork, it hos been said, has been enmmptd m Bu- 
tope for font CNentoriefl.' He has hardly any more partlciimticm la 
European manners, knowledge, and arts, than whc^ he orosaed the 
BoBphoms. Bnt this is not the worst The power of the empire 
is fiUlon into anarchy, and as the principle whieh belongs to the head, 
belongs oIbo to the porta, there are as many despots mi thesw m 
pACshas, beys, and vizierSt Wats are almost perpetual betwoen the 
Boltttti and some rebellions goTemor of a province ; and in the con- 
Hiot of thase despotisms, the people are neoesearily ground between 
tlie upper and the nether millstone.'* 

With as little delay as possible, the truculent Turks^ 
wlio, by their intniBlve and blighting tread, are now d«K 
ecrating the sacred Boil of Europe, ougbt to be forcjed to 
transmigrate, heels over heads, or otherwise, in the di- 
rection of their inhospitable old baiinta in the east, tmffl 
every one of them shall have either found a final resting- 
place in the depths of the Hellespont, or been pushed so 
far beyond its banks as never to be able to return. And 
so thoroughly and speedily should this be done, that alL 
the other conntries of Europe, making common oaiuMb 
should array themselves in irresistible oolnmna, and »- 
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omplisli their praiseworthy Tindertakiiig, in its fullest 
^Bcope, within the bn*f period of a single campai^, 
i which might, and should, be hmited in its duration to 
ninety days. 

Whether Turkey^ wholly reclaimed from the deleteri- 
Tons grasp of the Moslem, should be abaorbed by Russia, 
Ihj Austria, or by one of the other great powers of 
'Europe, would matter little. Brought under the Bole 
occupancy and control of the pure white race, (the only 
race fit for continued habitation upon the earthy) there 
could be no doubt as to the dignity and splendor of its 
^■future career in the grand march of civilization. Still, 
^Uiad I the disposal of it, it should, as already indicated, 
^Bm aaaigned to Austria ; — and to Bussia should pass 
^Pthe two (the twin) kingdoms of Sweden and Norway ; 
^^ not from any ill-will toward either of these States, nor 
toward any one of the other diminutive bodies politic 
designated for absorption, but from deeply ingrafted 
convictions that the true welfare of both the greater and 
the lesser powers wouJd be equaEy promoted by an ex- 
tensive and well>de vised system of coneohdation. 



|ih< 



• Events of the greatest possible importance in the polit- 
ical world will, it is confidently believed, soon begin to 
transpire among the rotten and tottering monarchies of 
Enropo. Large and influential parties, deeply imbued 
with the sentiments and principles of free governments ; 
justly alarmed at the unremitting encroachments upon 
eir liberties ; grossly wronged and insulted by the pres- 
ence of a drone-like prince or potentate on almost every 
square league of territory, (when, as with negroes, In- 
dians, and bi-colored hybrids, there should not be one 
in all the world, ) and naturally anxious for a change for 
the better, are now rapidly developing themselves there ; 
and that, too, with so mtich detenninationand\ui'tt»5ts£3a^^ 
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of ptirpoae, that their patriotic InbarB* in the dnd,^ are 
morally certain to be crowned with ^ttooeaa. OeniMUiy» 
grand, gloriuug old Germany, tbo venerated Fatfaariand ol 
the Angle -Haxcma and of the Anglo-Amerieanfl^^^a ooqbp 
try from which we always look for bo much that is good, 
and for 90 little that in bod, — is the mighty centre around 
which all the republican parties of the Old World aw* 
now, with prudent forecast, ndlying their friendly lor«seo, 
their faith, their hopea, their expeotilioofl. 

A few exoelleni snggestiona, looking to the eiida haaa 
held in view, are contained in the following extraiot Irooi 
a letter recently wntten by Garibaldi to his friend Karl 
Blend, who resides in London, and who ia there editing 
a newHpaper which ui'gently and ably advocates the 
union of all the German States under one great oentrnl 
Bepublican Government. 

*'Th«^ work! Ih in want of 11 leading nation; nol for domtneerinf 
over it, bnt lor conducting it on the p^itti of dnty. which in aoChkii 
more than the frutemity of natiouB and the overthrow of the! bairiemi 
which political egotism has raised ITes, the world ut In want of a 
leading people, whichi similar to the kntghts-errani of old, would 
devote itself to redroHs the wrongs, to Uke tho itide of the weak, and 
to BocriAce for a while its own material welfare in order to attain to 
a fur more valuable good, nameljr, the Milui^tiion of having mitaga- 
tml the Bufferings of f<:»llow-iiieo* A people that eame oonrageouidj 
to thc' front with such a noble objeot woold rally fonnd ifcself all thoie 
who are oppressed* eQ those who wonld fiiin rise from the abyai d 
misfortune into which the perveiatty of governments haa thrown 
them. This paramount post of honor, which the vidssltiidas of tao4- 
cm timea has left vaciuit, eontd be oooupiod by the Gennaii ttaUoa^ 
The serioos and philosophical eharnct^r of your compattiot»» woiiU 
be a giiarantee and a pledge of stability for us all Shake, then, yon 
with* your robust Gerrimnic arms» the rotten fiibric of your thirty 
tyrants. Fonn, in the heart of Europe* which you inhabitt the in* 
posing unity of your flity mJIMoiiis; and we ihall cUl throw ootmIvimi 
with enthusiastic eagerness into your brotherly riinlu.*' 

Well eaid, heroic Garibaldi 1 Germany will not forget 
yonr noble worda, not will the republicans of ether jxir- 
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tions of Europe fail to bold them in deeply-cheriBhed and 

Kcant remembrance. Victor Hugo, of France; Jo- 

^»eph Mazmii, of Italy; and Emilio Casiclar, of Spain, 

Ktill alive: and under these, and nnder tlieir brave 
ades and snccessors, shall many a tyrant, (however 
reeable to him may Ikj the lesson,) learn to tremble, 
,0 totter from his throne ! 
lile the Slareholders' Bebellion in the United States 
was in moat wicked progress, Thomas Carlyle, a sort of 
ilf -constituted and loud-mouthed yelper for the time- 
iwasted institutions of the Old World, said, in effect, 
and with lachrymose demonstrations, that, if the demo- 
cratic masses of America were succoaaful in putting down 
filavery and the SlaveholderE, Kngland and all the other 
countries of Enrope would at once prepare for an easy 
transit from Monarchy to Democracy, For the term De- 
wjy, in this particuhir instance, the stentorian Thorn* 
as, the vociferous Carlyle, the boisterous and bellowing 
lef-eater, might, with a display of far greater elegance 
taste in the selection of words than his stjle usually 
evinces^ have substituted its best synonynie, Republicak- 
jBif : — a synonyme to which, in the extensiveness and im- 
lortance of its signitication, even the precious old word 
locracy is itself subordinate, 

inintermittingly, from the birth of history to the pres- 
ent moment, has the world been the Tictim of both 
archy and strife ; but this has not been because of the 
ik of democracies, but rather because of the lack of 
publics. Thus far, during man's sojourn upon the 
th, there have ah-eady been, and ceased to be, many 
ousands of demoei'acies; yet there has never been but 
lOne real RepubHc, lilost fortunately, however, for both 
present and the future of the human race, and ucsi 
'ortunately for the past, thai BepubUa eJuiVi. <iiA^^\ ^^^ 
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by the grace of Orod^ it will forerer contintie to exist, in 
a form fiiinilar or superior to that in which it is now 
found embodied in the Ukited States of America* At 
TariouB epochs, both ancient and modem, democracies in 
Europe and elsewhere have been almost as utuneroua 
and inutile as monks in Italj, or as nuns in Spain; but 
in no part of the world, except that betweefu Canada mid 
the Gulf of Mexico, has a Republic, in the true definitlail 
of the term, ever been known. It is said that Aristotlep 
who lived in the fourth century before C?hrist, wrote the 
history of eighteen hundred democracies which existed 
and flourished^ but every one of which had completdj 
expired, prior to his own time ; and these, by those who 
ought to know better, are often wrongly mentioned m 
having been bo many Republics. CJonsoling would it be 
to be able to believe that no narrow-minded monarchiiti 
while under the lingering inflaenoes of passions Kigali*- 
dered by unreasonable jealousies, ODvyings^ and pr«|ii^ 
dices, has done this with malice prepense. He who is to 
write the whole history of any one republic is yet mi- 
bom. The historian here dimly held in view in Uie br 
future wOl find all the items of his chronology between 
the year 1776 and the very distant time to ooiao— il 
come it must — when the eun, and the moon* and tbe 
stars, and all the hosts of other shining orbs sad ^^il- 
iering globes, shall have been forever echpsed in 
darknnss, and, to the wreck and ruin of all nether 
hurled hetvdlon;:^ from the heavens 1 

Democratic government^ good as far as ifc goea^ but 
too circumscribed in its functions for all the weighi^ ailit 
complicated requirements of a great nation, had its ori- 
gin in Europe^ republican government, an extenttve and 
ifidependent organization of infinitely superior scope m^ 
powoTi a poUtical system of far more stately and vide- 
epreading growth, is indigenous to America. Compsrag 
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great tJiings witli small, — using a figure of speech the 
very antithesis of exaggerated hyperbole, — ^whUe a De- 
mocracy, on the one hand, is a rich and carefoUy cul- 
tivated one-acre lot, a Republic, on the other, is a Bur- 
pasaingly fertile and thoroughly- tilled thousand-acre 
field. Very difFerent from either the Republic or the 
Democracy, is the Monarchy, which, wherever seen, is, 
indeed, but a sorry sight, ^ — a mere bhgbted and barren 
eight-acre goose-pasture. 

HumiUatingly limited, indeed, is an accurate knowledge 
of the differences which exist between the two forms of 
government now under consideration, the republican and 
the democratic; and hence the fi-equent and absurd con- 
founiling and clasBilying of the one as synonymous with 
the other. Let Americans, at least, be no longer guilty 
of this inexcuBable w^eakness. No system of goyernment 
that has ever been instituted by the wistlom of maakind, 
is BO worthy to be pei-fectly known and appreciated as our 
own; for, ae yet, it is unique in its excellence, and bids 
fair, by virtue of its ha^'ing been estabEshed as the first 
of a series of indostructible forms for the proper manage- 
ment of pubHc affairs, to become unapproachably preem- 
inent in the length of its aggregate duration. 

In order that the reader may be enabled to perceive 
with entire clearness of vision some of the special points of 
the superiority of a RepubHc as compared with a Democ- 
racy, I beg leave to offer for his peniBal the following per- 
spicuous definition of certain important differences and 
difitiactionB between them, which may be found detailed 
fti length in the truly statesman-hke writings of Madison, 

10 the Fedt^raliMf No. XIV., page Gl, from which what 
follows is a priceless quo tti lion : 




** The error which limits republican goverament to n narrow dis- 

liridt, hAftb^en unfolded and refdked in preoadlng pnp^rn, I remark 

\ Qokfi thai it BeemB to owe its rise and prevjilonoe chiefly to the 
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oonfiMniing of & repntdic with a rlemocracy; aisd iippljiiii^ to tlii 
fbmi€7, fOMonings dmwn fh>m the nature of the latter. The kroA 
distinotioii between these forms, was aIso adverted to <m a former 
oooanoQ. It i&, that In a democracj, the people meet and eserdaa 
' the gOTemment in person; in a republic they nBsemble and adaiaiti* 
ter it by their repreaentativefi and agents. A democraey, ooiiM> 
qnently, must be conflned to a small spot A repnblic maj b« 
extended over a large region. 

'' To this accidental eoiiroe of Hie eaor, maj be ftdded the artllloa 
of iiome oelebmtod anthora, whose writingH hare hod a great shaie ill 
forming the modem standard of political opiniona. Being snbjeota^ 
either of an absolute or a hmited monarchy, they hare endeavored 
to heighten the advantages or palliate the eyik of thoao formic hf 
placing in comparison with them the Tices and defects of the fepob* 
lican, and by citing, as specimens of the latter, the turbolent demo^ 
raoies of ancient Greece and modem Italy. Under the oooldflson Qf 
names, it has been an easy task to transfer to a repnblie. obeenratiaai 
applicable to a democracy only; and among others, the obnerraliaa 
that it can never be established but among a small number of poOfiU^ 
liying within a small compass of territory. 

"SuGh a fallacy may Imve been the less peroeiTed, aa moat of Ihi 
popolar goTemmants ot antiquity were of the desnoozatio apeotea; tad 
cTen in modem Europe, to which we owe the great piis«^a of np* 
reseDtation, no example is seen of a govemment wholly popitla7* and 
founded, at the same time, wholly on that principle. If Europe hat 
the merit of discovering this great mechiuuc^ power in gOYvnuaool 
by the simple agency of which the will of the laigeat poUtioal bo^f 
may be concentred, and its force directed to any ot^eet whiofa fh^ 
public good requires, AmfiEum can claim the merit of malring the £a* 
oovery the basis of unmixed and extensive ropttblioa. It is only to 
be lamented, that any of her ciUjMsns should wish to deprive her of 
the additional merit of displaying its Ml effleaoy in the catahlkh- 
ment of the comprehensive ajstem now under her eonaidaration. 

'^ As the noturtd limit of ademocmoj is thai diatanee lironi the oea^ 
tml point, which will jmit permit the most femoto dtiaens to aawaP' 
ble a« often as their pubUc functions demand, and will inclnde no 
> greater number thiiu cjui join in those functions; so the natural limit 
of a r«<pablic is that dtatAuoe from the centre which will barely allow 
the ropreaentatives of the people to meet as often aa may be neeee^ 
miry for the administration of public aflbirs. Can it be said that the 
UmiU of the United Btatos exceed this distance r It will notbe iai4 
bgr thnee who reooUeot, that the Atlandc ooast is tba lanMH fide ti 
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ftha UdIoci; tliat doxiiig Hub tenu of thirteen yeare, IberopfMeiitfttiTQs 
' tbe otetee bave been almaet contintiAllj aflsemblsd; ftnd tiiat tlie 
I from the most distant BtiiUM ttro not ohnrgeahle witli greater 
^ ^mlbaaamowB. of atteadftoca than thooe from the itales m the nei^ 
borhood of Oongreaa." 

Once have I salidted the reader to peruse this lucid 
[exposition (from tbe Federalist) of some of the moro 
I notable differ eoces which exist between a Kepublic and 
I A Democracy. Twice, at least, will he peruse it, if he 
^as not already done so, in the acquisition of certain 
Ijewels of political knowledge, of which, in this otherwise 
I'well-infonaed age, it would be a gross shame and dis- 
fgrace to be entirely ignorant. 

In 1787j during the period of his ambassadorship to 
, France, and while the learned writers of tbe FedertUist, 
I and other literary patriots, were busily engaged in dis- 
I cussing the several proposed provisions of our imperish- 
able CouRtitution, not then adopted, Mr, Jefferson, (see 
liis works, Volume IL, page 220,) in the course of one of 
I "liiB unofficial letters from Paris, said: 

* Above all thinf;^ I lim astonished at some people*B oondderiug a 
J Idngij govetiiment as a refage. Advise such to read tbe fable of the 
|*fro^ who solicited tFapiter for a kin^. If that does not put them io 
Itfightfi, send them to Eitrope to see something of tbe trappingH of 
l^monatcby, 'and I wEl nudertake that every man eball go back tkor- 
dy oored. If all the evils which can arise among ns firom the re- 
nblioan form of govemmeot, ^m this day to the day of jndgmonit 
I eonld be pnt into a seale against what this country gnffers ih>m Its 
rtnonarcbical form in a week, or England iu a month, the latter would 
I |»Tepon derate:. Consider the contenis of the Red-book in England. 
\ or the Almanac rojale of France, and say wh<it a people gain by 
I Sionarchy. No race of kiEigs has ever presented above one man of 
^Oconmon sense in twenty generationa ** 

Again, under date of August 14, 1787, (see Jefferson *8 
k Works, Volume II., page 249,) writing unofficially from 
Paris, he said: 
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•* With ftll 'he defects of onr oonstituticra, whether genaial 
ticular. iho comparitiiju of our government with fhoM of 1 
like s oompniiuon of heaven mtd helL England, like Ihe etuth, i 
he allowed to take the ixitefmediftte statian. And jet I he&r titeril 
are people among jou who think the i^xperieuce of onr govdniBMiBl 
bji9 fiJreadj proved thut republiciui govtaniiaonfcs will not 
Bond those gentry here to count the MesstngB of monarohj.** 




To David Hume* the biiUiant ScottiBh metaph^ 
and luBtoriim) who was certainly one of the rexy besll 
thinkers and writers of his time, the world is indebted * 
(see his Essays, Yolume L page 461-2) for the following 
well-merited tribute to the priuciplee of republican gov- i 
erumcnt, — o. tribute which accords so harmoniously with 
Mr, Madison's, on a preceding page, that, bnt for abeo* 
lute knowledge to the contrary, the reader might bej 
strongly inclined to snrmise that both papers had lor | 
their author the same great mind : 



'* Thongh It is more difficult to form a repablican goreammmii In j 
an extendve country Oian in a city, there is more fadlity^ when q&cmi j 
it vn formed, of preserving it steady and nnilbrm. without tmnnlt and ^ 
fiictioD. In a large government, which Is modeled with masfeei^ 
flkm, there la compass and room enough to refine Ihe democmcit 
firom the lower people who may be admitted into the fisst alecUapa cf 
ftrat concoction of the commonwealth, to the higher magifltrateiw ^t^ 
direct oil the morements. At the same time, the parts are so diitteiit 
and remote, that it is vetj diMoTilt, either by intarigne, pr^niSoet, or 
paMion, to hurry them into any measures against the psbUo i 



Even Machiavelli, who, with eonsummate ability, «ud 
flo many bad things (especially in his Essay nn tb« j 
Prince) that most of his poUiical ethics have, for mow | 
thi^ three centuries, been utterly contemned and abom- 
inated, was, nevertheless, constrained to giro ezptmmm 
to many good words, true and strong, among which 
some of t\ie y&c^ \>«i%l ^^^ \!tk^^{& \ 
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*^ Bepnblicfi ftunifib. the world wiUi a greater number of brave and 
«xoeUi'nt cbftractors than kLngdoma ; the reason is that in r^publica 
virtae is honored and promoted ; in monarehicfl und kingdoms it in- 
curs suspicion. 

Yet MachiaveOi knew cotking of Reptiblics onlj bo fiar 
as, with the eye of an antute political seer, he foresaw 
them in the future ; or rather, perhaps, in his casej I ehould 
say, only so far as repabliea were and are but diminu- 
tively and imperfectly represented by democracies ; which 
19 as much as to say that, althotii^h the ship and the 
yacht are both vessels of universally recognized good 
qualities, yet the one is very much larger and better 
than the other, A Monarchy is a common flat-bottom- 
ed boat, a sort of u^ly and ominous mud-scow, in which 
everyone who is so silly or unfortunate as to take pas- 
sage, is not only certain to be most foully and fre- 
quently bedaubed, but will, besides, even in the best of 
weather, have distressiiigly slow and perilous progress. 

Even toward democracies, however, which may be 
aaid to be the mere but yet sacred and delicate germa 
or buds of Republics, the servile advocates and sup- 
porters of Monarchies have ever chenshed the most 
mean and ipveterate hostility. A remarkable instance 
of this has been strikingly adduced by one of great 
Britain's ablest historians, (see Kobertson's Charles V., 
Volume IL, page 322,) who, notwithstanding the fact that 

khe, too, has fallen into the common error of miscalling 
Bepubhcs those diminutive powers which ai"e simply 
pure and unmixed BemocracieB, significantly says ; 

** The Republic of Venice, which nt the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, had appeared bo formidable, that almost all the potentates 
of Europe united in a confederacy for its deBtarttction, declint'd 
gradually from its ancient power and splendor." 

The charming historian Motley, in hisglowm!^dft»*sr\?^- 
tion of the ri^ie and fall of the Dutdi lieixioccws^, ^\^^a- 
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came so near expanding into the magnificent ^opoMi 
and properties of a Repnblic, that he deemed it bcco] 
on his part to honor it under that appeDatioD, hae render^] 
ed conspicuous^ for all time to come, another very griev* 
ous instance of raonarchical hostility to free gorem- 
menta Switzerland also, ever since her adoption of the 
enlightened principles of civil and political liberty, haa 
constantly experienced the bitter jealousies and animoBi* 
ties of her monareiiical neighbors. So also has it ever 
been, thus fer, with every country, whether in Europe oi 
out of Europe, where mankind have sought to regain thi 
natural and inalienable rights and privileges which, ttn^ 
der the tyrannical institutions of monarchy, have bean 
filched from them. ^ 

Scarcely is there a civilized people on the &ce of fhef 
globe who have not, on more than one occasion, preferred 
their reasonable claims for recognition as the sole .and 
rightful nilers uf themselves ; but so close and powerftllf 
hitherto, has been the alliance of absolutism agaiovi 
them, that nowbei-e, save only in the United States of 
America, have they ever been able to establish a Bepob- 
lie under which it was found practicable to secure to ef- 
ery one of its worthy and well-qualified citizens, perfect 
constitutional equohty. But, although there baa eier 
been, and ever will be» on the part of crowned heeds, or 
on the part of the sycophantic advocates of Idngeraft, the 
sternest opposition to aU democratic ideae and move- 
ments, yet, in the progress of time, shall the peujjle eveiy- 
where have the groat good fortune to witness the down* 
faU of all the regjil and other despotic forms of govom* 
ment, and, with enraptured vision, to behold, upon tlio 
ruins of these, the permanent upbuilding of a soorSj men 
or less, of world-embracing and weal-working Bq9ld>* 
lies. 

Of kings t\ieinse\^*i*» «.^«i^ oW^^ V^^^^Ury kingship 
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^ooramonlj afifects the honaeholtlB of royalty, a few words 
ay not be out of place in this connection. Says the 
rned and philosophic Jefferson, (see his works, Volnnie 
IV., page 514,) in the course of a letter which, on the 5th 
|of March, 1810, he wrote to (JoTemor Langdon, of New 
Hampshire : 

*\Vhen I obaerred that the King of England ww » men*© cypher* 

[ X did not mean to confine the obsesviitioii to the mere ludiiridnAl now 

Itm thttt throne. Th«! pmctice of Kings marrying only in the families 

I €Vf Kings, has been thut of Europe for some centories. Now, t<Uce any 

t |iioe of onimalB ; con&ne them in idlenABs and inaction^ whether in a 

\$^t ft Kttihle, or II Btate-room ; pamper them ^*ith high diet, gratify 

IJBidr aeveriil uppetites ; immerse them in HensnalitteB ; nonrish their 

dona ; let everything bend before them ; and banisb whatever 

liaight lead them to think ; and in a few genetationB they become all 

ll»o^ and no mind ; and tlm^ too, by a law of natnre, by that yeiy 

tlaw by which we are in the constant practice of changing the ohaiBC- 

lierB and propensitiefl of the anmitdA we raise for onr own pnrposes. 

I finch Ib the regimen in imsing Kings; and in this way they have 

I gone on for centnriea. While in Eiiropet I often amused myself 

^Vith contemplating the charaeterB of the then reigning aoTaraignB of 

Bnrope. Lunis the XVL was a fool* of my own knowledge, and in de- 

pite of the answers made for him at hia triaL The King of Spain 

i foul ; and of Naples the same. They passed their Uvea in hmit- 

ilsg : and despatched two ciiimors a week, ono thonsaod aulee, to let 

oh other know what giune they had killed the preceding days. The 

of Sardinia was a fooL All theae wtm Bcmrbons. The Qneen 

^ erf" Portugal, a BragamEa, wafi an idiot by nature. And so was the 

King of Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the powers of 

government The King of Fnisaia, sncoessor to the great Fredeiick, 

waa a mere hog, in body as well as in mind. Gnstavns of Sweden, 

and Joseph of Austna, were really crazy ; and George of England, 

you know, was in a straight waistcoat. There remained, tlicu, none 

but old Catherine, whcj had -been too lately picked np from the com-. 

monal^ to have lost her common sense. In this state Bnimparte 

foond Enrope ; and it was this state of itn rulers which lo«t it with 

^acaree a struggle. Theae animals bad become withoat mind and 

; and so will every hereditary monarch be, after a few gen* 

atlons. Alexander, the grandson of Catherine, is as yet an. «i£«^ 

tion. He is able to hold his o^tl But hia la OTCtj ^ ^a >aDfli^ ^ss^st- 
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fktaoiL Hifi race is not yet worn out And so en^eih ' 

Kings, from all of whom, for &I1 tim^ to came, may thib good IiOid < 

deliver ns i" 



Elsewher<3, toward the close of one of the many excel- 
lent epkUea with which he was accuatomed to faTor those 
who httd the honor and the intellectual profit of correa- 
ponding with him, this same Thomas Jeflferson, who was 
a notably stanch and genuine republican of the good old 
times ; who was also a most wholesome hater of both 
crowned heads and woolly-heads ; and who ^"^8, more- 
over, an exquisite despiser of all manner of cant and hypo- 
crisy and wrong hypothesis, said that, during the whole 
period of his several years services and travels in the Old 
World, he never saw a king nor emperor whose mental 
caUbre %vould have been a match for the mind of one 
of even the second rate parsons of Virginia. It is a mat- 
ter of regret with me, that I have lost the reference to 
the letter thue alluded to, and have no time now to rand 
anew the nine ponderous and precious vohuneii of lut 
works, in order to recover it ; otherwise, I should hare 
reproduce, in his own fitly-chosen words^ what he him- 
aelf said concerning the numerous sorry kingB and Idii;^- 
lings — the " beastly divinities and droves of silly god«** 
— ^whom he mot, a thousand times, more or less, in tbt 
leading courts of Europe. 

Herbert Spencer, the greatest Uving philosopher of 
England, in his admii*able work on Education, (3ee 
67,) says : 






*^Am in put ftgee ^q king was 6y<)rythmg ind fh« people 
BO, m past histories tbe doings of the king fill the entim pietnn^ to 
which the tmtioDal life fonnB tmt nn obaonre bnckgioaiuL Whili 
only now, whon the wel&ro of nations rather than of mien ifl boeoiil* 
ing the domiimnt idea, nr« historianB beginning to oocapy tisi euM wIwi 
with the phenomeTifib ot «cv6i!\ ^gtopoKA.'^ 
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It haB ever eeemed to me. that both masters and 
.ves, having^ aBsuined toward each other relations 
'which are clearly incorapatible with time maiihoad, ought 
to be equally and profoundly ashamed of themfielves, 
d that no one of them, of either class, while persisting 
the maintenance of his disrepntable status, should 
er be tolerated in good society ; and as with these, so 
ith kings and subjects ; — I could never re^^d either the 
inner or the latter, except with feelings of the deepest 
kTersion, indignation and disgust In fact, Master and 
g, on the one hand, and Slave and Subject, on the 
►ther, are synonymous terms ; and as the two words 
laye one meaning in the foi-mer case, so have both the 
eame signification in the latter. These several terms in- 
volve such ci'ooked and arbitraiy conditions between 
len as are no longer (if, indeed, they ever were) coneis- 
nt with the common lights and interests of either indi- 
viduals or nations. They are no longer consonant with 
substantial dignity ; they are no longer accordant with 
the spirit of ennobling progress. 

In the future, therefore, let the democratic masses of 
pubHcan America be less reserved in their champion- 
ip of free institutions, whether in words or in deeds, 
than they have been wont to be in their serene and self- 
satisfied experiences of the past. Fortunately, there are, 
in certain parts of the world, some things so intrinsically 
good as to be worthy of universal praise and acceptance ; 
and these, it cannot be questioned, ought to be earnestly 
recommended to all those who live in less favored lands. 
One of the things of this sort, — a thing meritorious of 
unlimited confidence and adoption, — ^is Eepublicanism, 
which, among all the systems of government hitherto 
devised for the weE-being of mankind, is alone adequate 
to the fuU and perfect accomplishment of each and ever^ 
high end proposed. 
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After very carefal coTusideration of the subject, it has 
[seemed to me that the people of the United States of 
[America, whilst fiist attaining to a degree of renown and 
[genuine greatness unexampled beneath the sun, baTe» 
[zievertbeless, in oDe point at least, come short of their 
Idutj to mankind at large. EQtherto, as Americans^ in 
[my humble opinion, we have always been too diffident 
[and too sHent in our defence and advocacy of republican 
[institutions, as compared with the monarchical institn- 
I tions of the Old World. Unnecessarily long^ as it seems 
tJo me, have we waited and labored to accumulate an 
rhelming fund of fact and argument for our own 
indication, and for the vindication of others who ba^e 
IJoUowed, and who axe yet to folio w^ our example in annul- 
llingf the usurpations of kingcraft and tyranny* As tbe 
I citizens generally of a gigantic and still growing com- 
I zaonwealih, which, by its regular and healthful aocretiomo, 
Iwould seem to be gathering to itself all the fair and fer- 
[tile parts of a vast continent^ let us now manfullj put 
[aside our reticence in this regard. Let us, with becom- 
ling modesty, but yet with firmness of purpose, and, aboye 
lallt with convinciDg truthfulness of statement, proclaim 
I to the world the full efhciency and the perfect adaptabil* 
[ity of the principles of republican government for every 
1 emergency, and for aE the conditions of enlightened ha- 
Imanity. In short, let us, with ardor and dihgenca, teach 
[all the nations of the earth, (exhibiting to them, mean- 
while, evidences of the incontrovertible oorreciness of 
our teachings,) that Republics, in their highest and best 
developments, are political sublimities; and that, except 
under the mighty aegis of these, mankind will always in 
|Tain aspire to a grand and glorious future beneath tbo 
lieavens. 
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Time and space here exhort me to be briet and to 
luring to a eloae this ejieeial labor. Hare I fairly met 
ad answered the eipectationa of my readers ? Have I 
Bcrnpiilonsly pre«erTed these pages from a plethory or 
^redundance of levity and jest? May what I have here 
itten, taken as a whole, be said to be a work of real 
ad endnrinfr nsefuloess? Have I, with earnestness and 
ath, spoken of things solid and substantial? Have I 
given prominence to sabjects worthy to be further con- 
sidered? Have I, with becoming dignity, dwelt npon 
matters of terresti-ial momeot to mankind ? 

Little, certainly, have I said of celestial creatures oi 

r ooncema; for of these, little (if anything) did I knoWi 

fet have I a strong and steadfast faith, that the thre^ 

score and ten years, more or less, allotted to man upon 

the earthj were not given in vain, — were not given except 

for hie generid good, and for his comparative exemption 

-.from the ouraeroua trouble.-? which, through the gross 

llgnorance and foJly of both himself and his fellows, now 

■beset him. 

I believe in man*8 capacity to discover and enjoy, upon 
any one of the six grand divisions of the earth, a far 
iter condition of life than the world has ever yet 
Tmown; and I believe, further, that, independently of his 
own volition-, he is happily destined gi-aduaHy to advant^ 
in the path of improvement, until he shall have perma- 
nently attained a degree or measure of perfection to 
which, as yet, he is an almost total stranger. Then, in- 
deed will there be no more Wai*s, nor Rumors of Wars; 
i^BO more Slavery, Slaves, nor Slaveholders; no more Mon- 
chies, Kings, nor Subjects; no more Bigotry, Priest- 
craft, nor Catbohcism ; and, (the Lord be thrice specially 
praised for the prospect,) no more Negroes, Indians, nor 
bi-€olored Hybrids 1 

Better now than later, let ua leatti^ Si ^^w^^^'^^^*^^^ 
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md with reverenofi, wbat the one onlj 
God himself bath irreversibly decreed 
v^ and coaeertiing others. As AmericanB, 
m reeognize and accept the fiEu:t that, 
( to the world at large, Prondencc has or- 
IIm sole and nnirersal ascendencj of white men, 
mtim ^ Att mne time* made equitable pronsion for the 
«Kli]ielion of all the black and copper-colored races^ or 
dba we onrselTes, aa delinquent of^oots of the Canoa* 
van type, are absolutely certain to be expunged from the 
earth) and will deserve to be so expunged, for our willful 
blindness and disobedience. Of this startling ^t, let all 
the Black Republicans^ and mere especiaUy the drireling 
and knavish negro-ldssera, who oompoee the two-thirda 
majority of the Black Congress, take due notice, and 
govern themselves accordingly. 

It is white men only who ever did, or do, or would^ or 
will, or could, or can achieve greatness; and it ietheaet 
and these alone, to whom I have reference when I speak of 
the actual or possible existence of an approximately perfect 
manhood. Clearheaded poets and prose writers mayrery 
properly evolve their inspirations in glowing promises and 
predictions of better days to come ; for come they will; but 
then, before the all-cheering and aU-pervading Ught of 
Buoh days shall have dawned upon us, we must spread tha 
Caucasians, the whites, our own kith and kin, in exdn* 
fiive occupancy and control, over the whole earth ;^—haT- 
ing previously fossilized, or put in process of fossilization, 
all the inferior species of the genus hcnno^ whether of 
color black or of color brown. 

If the reader will revert to the title-page of Ibe book 
iu hand, he will at once perceive the words, *vA Qcnarnux 
foil A Continot/' wliich imply a conviction on the part 
of the author^ that there is, now under discossinn in the 
IjDiicd 8iai09» ^ oet\»«cai inaXH^x ol«^ak$^^2(«naeendaat im 
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portanco, that it should, until rightly and definitely dis- 
of, take precedence of every other public problem, I 
scarcely add that the question to wliich I thug allude. 
The Neoro Quicstion.'* How I have treated thiH ques- 
lOn, may be seen and read in the preceding pages. 
;ow it is to be eventually determined, I deferentially sub- 
it to God» and to the majority of Anglo Amencans. 
Kor, if I may be permitted to suggest the fact, have I 
;trictly confined myself to the examination of a single 
question, nor to the interestfl of a single continent On 
e contrary, I have, I think, in my humble way, dis- 
d several questions, and turned, at times, my atten- 
ion to all the continents. In doing this, if I have per- 
rmed something more than I promised, it is better, per- 
^ps, — if, as I believe, the things aimed at be good in 
fliemselves, — than if I had come short of the mere 
apparent purport of my self-imposed task- 



Of the gentle and confiding souls who have come with 
me thus far, I must now take my leave. It is not for 
nothing, however, that we have been so long together. 
Upon every one who has read these lines, as well as upon 
him that wrote them, new obhgationa have been laid. From 
every relation and circumstance in life we are expected, by 
a superior intelli!^ence, to acquire knowledge, both for our 
own special improvement, and for the betterment of the 
world at large. As it always behooves us to be studious 
not to disappoint the just expectations of our fellow-men, 
80 also, in a much greater degree, doth it behoove us not 
to disappoint, not to baffle, not to contravene, the ever- 
rightful expectations of Heaven. By virtue of our joint 
investigations, researches, and inquiries, and in conse- 
quence of the corresponding convictions with which we 
have all become more or less impteaft^^, tq.^ x^'aAsKt% -as^.^ 
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mjself have alike incurred at least one great moral and 
preponderating responedbilitj, which can be discharged 
only under the bonds of such vigorous and constant co- 
operation between us as shall, at the earliest practicable 
moment, place people of pure white complexion in exclu- 
sive and permanent possession of the whole earth. 

From America quickly must the negro take his depar- 
ture; from every part of the world must the Indian and 
the bi-colored hybrid soon hie away. No new golden 
age, no general jubilee, no Eden-like millennium, no pro- 
longed period of uninterrupted peace and joy, until in 
the total absence of all the swarthy and inferior races of 
men, the happy time thus contemplated shall be ushered 
in amidst the rapturous melody of a grand and universal 
chorus of the Whites I 
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